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Before  his  family  got  into  the  picture 


N.  C.  Wyeih.  early  1900’s. 


It  all  began  in  Needham,  Massachusetts  in  1882.  That  was 
the  year  N.C.  Wyeth  was  born.  In  fact,  it  was  in  a  Boston  art 
school  that  N.C.  Wyeth’s  talent  was  recognized  and  his  love  of 
art  was  encouraged— a  love  so  strong,  he  passed  it  on  to  his  son 
Andrew,  who  in  turn  passed  it  on  to  his  son,  Jamie. 

But  long  before  the  Wyeths  were  the  picture  perfect  family, 
people  got  a  clear  picture  of  what  was  happening  in  the  news  . 
from  The  Boston  Globe. 

They  read  about  everything  from  society  weddings  to  celeb¬ 
rity  divorces.  From  the  Kennedy  family  to  the  Manson  family. 
Sonny  and  Cher  to  Sunny  Von  Bulow.  If  it  made  people  talk, 
it  made  The  Boston  Globe. 

Which  is  why  years  before  N.C.  Wyeth  started  to  draw, 
people  were  being  drawn  to  The  Boston  Globe. 


Slic|{o!£>ton(6lobe 


A  wholly  ow  ned  subsidiary  of  Aftilialed  Publications,  Inc. 


N.C.  Wyeth  Photograph  courtesy  of  the  Wyeth  family  archives. 


ip  off  your  roaming  readers  with  a 
passport  to  today's  hottest  trends  in 
travel,  entertainment  and  lifestyle. 
Satisfy  your  savvy  consumers  with 
expert  advice  on  best  food  buys,  relationships, 
healthy  living  and  adventure  travel.  Look  to 
our  GOOD  LIFE,  FOOD,  HEALTH,  TRAVEL, 
ENTERTAINMENT,  FAMILY,  MOVIE  and 
AMERICAN  SCENE  packages  for  your  ticket 
to  increased  readership. 

COPLEY  HAS  THE  PACKAGE 
THAT  TIES  UP  READERSHIP. 

Food  &  Health.  The  packages  that  feed 
your  readership.  With  vegetarian  and  15- 
minute  meals,  microwave  recipes  and  lo-cal, 
low-cholesterol  meals — even  wine  and  beer 
reviews.  Rena  Coyle  cooks  with  kids,  while 
Carol  Cutler's  party  pointers  and  kitchen  hints 
spice  up  your  tood  pages  with  eye-grabbing 
graphics.  Dine  out  with  our  new  ColorFoto 
food  service.  It'll  make  your  readers'  mouths 
water  for  more. 

Travel  &  Adventure.  With  the  Purcell's 
photography  column  anc  new  ColorFoto 
service,  your  readers  will  feel  like  the  king  of 
the  jungle.  Or  the  ford  of  the  manner. 
Illustrated  destination  guides  lay  the  trail  for 
Arbus/Fox,  Philip  Sousa  and  Evelyn  Kieran. 
F.Y.I.  Travel  Tips  ignite  imaginations,  while 
Chris  Barnett's  Business  Traveler  spares 
nerves  and  suggests  shortcuts.  Hitch  a  ride 
with  our  RV  travel  column  and  share  the 
foibles  of  the  road  with  Fred  Ferretti. 
Complete  with  art,  maps,  logos,  graphics  and 
our  Travel  ColorFoto  service,  we'll  help  bring 
your  readers  home. 

Arts  and  Entertainment.  Reviews  and 
interviews  spin  solid  gold  for  revenue.  David 
Elliott  on  films,  Paul  Taublieb  on  video  and 
Hollywood  Reporter's  George  Christy 
reaches  for  the  stars.  Nat  Hentoff  of  the 


Village  Voice  is  the  fix  for  jazz  and  country, 
while  foey  Berlin  goes  up-close  with  today's 
legends  of  rock.  Drum  up  weekend  readers 
with  TV  program  previews,  illustrated  book 
reviews  (for  kids,  too!),  audio-video  reviews, 
even  illustrated  panels  on  Hollywood  trivia 
and  television.  Round  it  out  with  classical 
music  and  pop  for  the  final  word  on 
entertainment. 

The  Good  Life.  Survival  training  for  home 
and  office,  with  career  advice  from  Natasha 
losefowitz,  manners  by  Letitia  Baldrige  and 
parenting  by  Pam  Satran.  Suggestions  for 
better  sex  and  relevant  relationships,  plus 
advice  for  teens  and  seniors.  Contemporary 
collectibles,  crafts,  and  the  latest  in  fashion 
and  home  design  shed  more  light  on  the 
good  life. 

WE  WRAP  UP  WHAT  YOUR 
READERS  WANT 

Copley  News  Service  helps  more  than 
1500  publications  spice  up  their  pages  for 
savvy  readers  with  our  packages  of  features. 
Written  by  top  journalists.  Zeroing  in  by 
theme  on  what's  important  to  readers. 
Complete  with  art.  And  available  camera- 
ready  or  via  high-speed  AP  or  DPI  wire  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  one  free-lance  story. 


MORE  THAN  85  FEATURES 
AND  25  PACKAGES 

Good  Life.  Food  &  Health.  Travel.  Arts 
&  Entertainment.  Children  and  Campus 
Pages.  ColorFoto  Service.  Special  Feature 
Packages.  Editorials  and  Political  Cartoons. 
Commentary.  Tech  To  Go.  Financial  & 
Consumer.  Sports  &  Hobbies.  Homes  & 
Gardens.  Fillers  &  Graphics.  From  comics  to 
crosswords,  pets  to  puzzles,  Copley  delivers 
what  readers  want  from  your  paper. 

HEADLINERS 

Carol  Cutler  (Home  Entertaining,  Kitchen 
Hints  graphic)  •  Richard  Nalley  {Wine  Talk)  • 
Charles  Britton  (Cooks'  Books)  •  Brooke 
Dojny  and  Melanie  Barnard  (After  Work 
Gourmet)  ■  Loreen  Arbus  and  Norm 
Chandler  Fox  (Secrets  of  Celebrity  Chefs; 
Travel)  ■  Rena  Coyle  (Kitchen  Kids)  ■ 
Christopher  Finch  (Beer  On  Tap) 

■  Sheila  Moramarco  (Fitness  Forum)  •  Natasha 
losefowitz  (Careers:  Paths  To  Power)  ■ 

Michael  Grant  (Humor)  ■  Pam  Satran  (One 
Minute  Parent)  •  Robert  Wallace  (Tween  12  & 
20)  "Chris  Barnett  (The  Business  Traveler)  ■ 
Travels  With  Fred  Ferretti  "Ann  and  Carl 
Purcell  (Vacation  Camera,  Two  For  The  Road, 
color)  •  Letitia  Baldrige  (RSVP  Manners)  ■ 
David  Elliott  (Movie  Reviews,  Films  In  Focus) 

■  Paul  Taublieb  (Video  Views,  Vidbits)  ■  )oey 
Berlin  (Film  Close-Up,  Pop  Talk)  ■  George 
Christy  (Hollywood,  Etc.)  ■  Martin  Porter 
(Future  Shop/ Audio-Video)  •  Nat  Hentoff 
(Musicians  After  Hours)  ■  )ohn  Sinor  (Humor) 
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’  Tills  spring,  Flint  Ink  delivered  a  tanker  of  : 
Arrowf lex  black  _Water*based  flexographic 
newsink  to  the  Providence  Journal.  '  • , ' ' 

That  makes  us  first  agairil  ^  '  .  .  / 

We  rriade  history  with  the  first  bulk  delivery  of 
letterpress  black  newsink.  As  newspapers 
began  turning  to  offset,  we  had  another  first  with' 


bulk  delivejV  of  offset  newsinks  ^  both  black 
and  color.  We  introduced  alkaline  fountain 
solutions,  the  standard  of  today’s'offset  '  / 

newspaper  industry.  Now;  once  again  we!re  first 
—  this  time  with  bulk  delivery  of  flexb  newsink.. 

As  the' nation’s  leader  in  quality  newsink  — 
■letterpress,  offset  and  now  flexo  Flint  Ink 
delivers.  >.  .  •  ’  '  ••  :•  C 


Awlk  delivery  off  Arrowffiex  Newsink  is  now  here, 

fV.'  ,i-1  :  ,  ■  ■  ■  ,  ■■  ■  '  ■.  ■  ’ 
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CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
25111  GLENDALFAVE.,  DETROIT,  Ml  48239-2689 
OIL  INK  DIVISION:  ATLANTA  aCHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
•  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  GRAND  RAPIDS 
HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LANCASTER  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  ORLANDO  •  PORTUND 
PROVIDENCE  *  RICHMOND  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION:  MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 
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OCTOBER 

1-2 — New  York  Newspapers  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fail 
Convention,  Holiday  Inn  Rochester  South,  Rochester. 

1-2 — Southern  Production  Program  Inc.,  Annual  Conference,  San  Anto¬ 
nio. 

3- 6— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Sales  Clinic  ana  Confer¬ 

ence,  Westin  Hotel,  Denver. 

4- 7— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Eastern  Region 

Conference,  Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  R.I.;  Western  Region, 
Skyline  Hotel,  Calgary,  Canada;  Southern  Region,  Harbour  Island 
Hotel,  Tampa. 

4-10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  New  Orleans. 

7-9 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Lord 
Baltimore,  Baltimore. 

7-9 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel, 
Mystic,  Conn. 

7-9— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association' 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  Combined  Meeting,  Stouffer-Madison 
Hotel,  Seattle. 

8- 10— Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Fall  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Hotel  Pere  Marquette,  Peoria. 

9 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference,  Cross¬ 
road  Hotel,  Huron. 

9- 10 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Conference,  Madison. 

9-11 — Legal  Issues  Conference  for  Journalists,  Cosponsored  by  the 

Foundation  for  American  Communications  and  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,  Scanticon  Princeton,  Princeton,  N.J.. 

10-13 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Assocation,  Fall  Conference,  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel  at  Lackawanna  Station,  Scranton,  Pa. 

10- 14— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual  Sales  Con¬ 

ference,  Greenville,  S.C. 

11- 13 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association:  Central  Region, 

Hyatt  on  Capitol  Square  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

14- 18 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  International  Annual  Credit 

Conference,  Marriott  Copley  Place,  Boston. 

15- 17 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Western;  Northwest  Regional  Confer¬ 

ence,  Woodlake  Resort,  Sacramento. 

15-17— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Pyramid  Plaza 
Journal  Center,  Albuquerque. 

15- 17 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Annual  Meeting  and  Workshop,  Mar¬ 

riott  at  the  Capitol,  Austin,  Texas. 

16- 21 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Seminar 

and  Conference,  Sonesta  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

17- 24 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  Flying  Short 

Course:  Oct.  17,  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel,  Philadelphia;  Oct.  18,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Cincinnati;  Oct.  20,  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  New 
Orleans;  Oct.  22,  Stouffer's  Concourse,  Denver;  Oct.  24,  Oakland 
Airport  Hilton,  Bay  Area/Oakland,  Calif. 

25-27 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Westin 
Hotel,  Seattle. 


Seminars!  WorkshopsIClinics 


OCTOBER 

2-4 — Covering  Business  News,  Workshop,  Co-sponsored  by  Mid  America 
Press  Institute  and  the  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and 
Writers,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

4-9 — America  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators,  Reston,  Va. 

4- 9 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies  Writing  Center:  Writers  and 

Editors,  St.  Petersburg. 

4-14 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors,  Reston,  Va.. 

5- 7 — ANPA'ASNE'APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Kickerbocker 

Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Nicaraguan  government 
agrees  to  reopen  La  Prensa 

The  Nicaraguan  goverment  has  agreed  to  the  reopening 
of  the  opposition  newspaper  La  Prensa,  free  from  any 
censorship. 

Two  days  after  reaching  its  agreement  with  La  Prensa, 
the  Sandinistas  made  another  move  toward  restoring  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  by  announcing  Radio  Catolica  would  be 
allowed  to  resume  broadcasting. 

The  government  made  the  move  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  Aug.  7  peace  accord  signed  by  five  Central  American 
countries.  The  accord  called  for  freedom  of  expression  in 
all  five  countries  by  Nov.  7. 

Publisher  Violeta  Chamorro,  whose  family  has  owned 
the  newspaper  for  60  years,  said  she  has  already  called  the 
staff  back  to  work  and  intends  to  resume  publication  on 
Oct.  I. 

“We  now  have  freedom  of  expression  in  our  newspa¬ 
per.  This  is  the  peace  accord  at  work,”  Chamorro  stated. 

A  communique  released  by  the  Sandinista  goverment 
said  La  Prensa  would  be  allowed  to  publish  “without  any 
restrictions  other  than  those  imposed  by  the  responsible 
practice  of  journalism.” 

The  publisher  stated  that  La  Prensa  would  not  engage  in 
self-censorship. 

La  Prensa  was  shut  down  by  the  government  on  June  26, 
1986,  shortly  after  the  U.S.  Congress  approved  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  military  aid  for  the  contra  rebels.  Prior  to  the 
shutdown.  La  Prensa  had  published  under  heavy  censor¬ 
ship  that  often  led  to  large  blank  spaces  appearing  on  pages 
where  news  stories  had  been  scheduled  to  run. 

The  Reagan  administration  and  other  Sandinista  oppo¬ 
nents  frequently  pointed  to  the  closing  of  La  Prensa  and 
Radio  Catolica  as  proof  that  the  government  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  enacting  democratic  reforms. 

Another  union  agrees  to 
new  contract  at  N.Y.  News 

The  New  York  Daily  News  reached  a  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  new  three-year  contract  with  its  printers’  union 
which  the  newspaper  says  contains  concessions  that  will 
save  it  $5  million  a  year. 

The  printers  are  the  third  of  the  News’  10  unions  to 
agree  to  a  new  pact. 

The  printers,  who  have  lifetime  job  guarantees,  made 
the  savings  possible  when  94  of  them  accepted  buyouts 
last  August. 

The  new  contract  calls  for  no  wage  increase  in  the  first 
year,  and  increases  of  $26  a  week  in  the  second  year  and 
$36  a  week  in  the  third  year. 

The  News  will  also  pay  more  money  into  the  printers’ 
health  and  welfare  plan. 

The  pact  with  the  printers  is  similar  to  the  agreement 
reached  with  the  drivers.  Both  unions  must  still  hold 
ratification  votes,  but  the  union  leaderships  have  recom¬ 
mended  approval. 

The  photoengravers  have  already  ratified  their  three- 
year  pact  which  contains  a  “me-too”  clause  giving  them 
the  same  economic  terms  that  are  accepted  by  the  other 
unions. 

Smoking  restricted 

A  survey  by  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  found 
77%  of  its  members  either  restricted  smoking  or  banned  it 
outright. 
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A  TOUCH  OF  GLOSS 


SYMMETRY®  SC  PAPER 
PROVIDES  A  HIGHLY  POLISHED, 
SEMI-GLOSS  FINISH 
WITHOUT  THE  HARSH  GLARE 
OF  COATED  STOCK. 

Fashion  advisors  say  that  the  low  lustre  of  fine  pearls 
make  them  always  the  correct  accessory  choice. 

Pearls  are  elegant,  understated  and  the  perfect  part¬ 
ner  for  everything  from  haute  couture  to  casual 
wear. 

Symmetry®  Supercalendered  Paper  has  a 
similar  understate  and  elegant  appearance.  Its 
polished,  satin-like,  gloss  finish  provides  the 
ideal  four-color  printing  surface  without  the 
harsh  glare  of  fully-coated  paper.  It’s  the 
perfect  partner  for  catalogs,  inserts,  news¬ 
paper  distributed  Sunday  magazines 
and  weekly  and  monthly  publications. 

Symmetry  SC  paper  is  widely 
used  for  both  gravure  and  offset 
printing  by  leading  publishers  and 
catalog  producers.  TTie  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  a  prestigious 
Symmetry  paper  user  for  five 
years  believes  that  Symme¬ 
try  paper  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  success. 

Last  year.  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  carried 
more  color  ad  pages 
thanany  other  U.S.  '  * 

magazine. 

Symmetry  SC  pa-^ ' 
per,  a  unique,  non-glare, 
high-quality  reproductive  paper 
that  offers- 15-20%  savings;  tnily  a  so¬ 
phisticated  choice. 

For  more  information,  contact  Madison  Sales 
Company,  695  East  Main  Street,  P.O.  Box  10328, 
Staniford,  Connecticut  06904-2328  (203)  359-8927. 

^MADISON 

■Vy  PAPER  INDUSTRIES 


Pearl  Necklace  courtesy 
Betteridge  Jewelers,  Greenwich. 


How  Creative  Data  Systems 
and  IBM  have  teamed  up 
to  bring  wiiming  business  solutions 
to  your  team 

1.  We  recogfiiize  that  one  solution  won’t  solve  every 
problem  yon  may  have. 

Kven  tlioujjh  our  systems  are  staiulardi/ed  and  developed  for  the  news- 
paper  industry,  there  are  150  control  files  that  give  eireulation.  ad¬ 
vertising  and  financial  executives  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  options 
lor  their  si)ecific  needs. 

2.  We  utilize  IBM  ecpiipment  for  its  compatiljility 
ami  depemlaljilityv 

For  seven  years  Creative  Data  Systems  has  worked  closely  with  IBM.  Our 
experience  has  affirmed  the  IBM  reputation  for  excellence.  As  a  result  of 
our  joint  effort,  we're  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  most  comj)rehensive 
systems  that  address  your  business  |)rocessing  needs. 

3.  We  heliev’e  you  should  contume  recei\ing;  quality 
support  after  installation. 

The  members  of  your  team  receive  both  on-site  and  off-site  support  from 
our  team  in  the  form  of  comprehensive  training  sessions.  Twx)  or  more 
Creative  Data  Systems'  staff  memhers  are  assigned  to  your  system;  they're 
familiar  with  even  |)ortion  of  your  system  —  including  all  specifications 
particular  to  your  operation. 

For  more  Ulforniation .  . .  and  to  learn  win  more  than  400  U.S. 
newspajiers  have  already  selected  Creative  Data  Systems,  call  or  write  today. 

C^Ei^eiVE  DAZA  ^V^CEm^ 

9300  \\’  I  lOlli  Street.  Suite  150 
Overland  Park.  KSf)f)2l0 
Teleplione:  (913)  45l-4f)l8 
All  IBM  value-added  reniarketer 

Newspaper  software  professionals. 


IN  BRIEF 

El  Paso  Times  has 
introduced  redesign 

The  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times  has 
implemented  the  final  stages  of  its 
redesign,  highlighted  by  a  bolder 
nameplate,  new  typefaces,  a  new 
Borderland  section,  an  expanded 
business  section,  more  use  of  color 
and  more  thorough  anchoring  of 
standing  features. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  that  the 
redesigned  newspaper  was  intro¬ 
duced,  readers  were  invited  to  call  the 
newsroom  and  tell  editors  what  they 
thought  of  the  new  look.  According  to 
the  Gannett  Co. -owned  newspaper, 
75%  of  the  callers  said  they  liked  the 
new  design,  with  the  most  frequent 
comment  being  that  the  new  typeface 
was  easier  to  read.  Design  editor  Nan 
Keck  oversaw  the  project. 

Second  edition  CFJ 
directory  available 

The  second  annual  edition  of  the 
Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  Direc¬ 
tory,  a  register  of  nearly  400  journal¬ 
ism  education,  training  and  fellow¬ 
ship  and  intern  programs  for  journal¬ 
ists  in  more  than  70  countries  is  now 
available  from  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Journalists  in  Reston,  Va. 

Leonard  book  looks 
at  Asia-Pacific  area 

Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  East-West  Center  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  written  a  book 
entitled  “The  Century  of  the  Pacific: 
Will  Americans  Be  Prepared  for  It?” 
which  contains  information  about  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  for  Journalists. 

Counterfeiter  gets 
suspended  penalty 

A  24-year-old  former  engraving 
shop  camera  operator  at  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  News  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
has  been  given  a  suspended  sentence 
in  Middlesex  County  Superior  Court 
after  pleading  guilty  to  possession  of 
plates  for  the  printing  of  counterfeit 
$20  bills. 

Charles  Pickett  Sr.  was  arrested 
last  December  after  imperfect  prints 
of  $20  bills  were  found  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  shop  wastebaskets. 

The  Secret  Service,  which  investi¬ 
gates  counterfeiting  operations,  said 
at  the  time  that  none  of  the  bogus  bills 
had  been  circulated. 
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many  of  them  puzzling,  even  to  experts.  But 
this  much  is  clear:  Your  readers  expect  your 
business  pages  to  deliver  useful  insights  — 
trends  and  analyses  that  can  help  them  look 
ahead.  Or  back  into  history  for  valuable  clues  to 
the  future.  A  tough  assignment.  But  a  whole  lot 
easier  with  The  New  York  Times  Information 
Bank  online  via  Nexis  ® 


The  New  York  Times  Information  Bank  offers  something  for 
every  department  in  your  newspaper.  Including  more  than 
225,000  full-text  business  and  financial  stories  and  columns 
published  in  The  Times  from  June  1980  to  yesterday.  Plus 
over  650,000  abstracts  —  short  takes  from  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Forbes,  Fortune,  Barron’s  and  15  other  top  business 
publications.  All  to  help  make  your  business  coverage  more 
meaningful  to  today’s  readers.  Because  world  business  is 
^  their  business. 

The  New  York  Times  Information  Bank  via  Nexis® 
Call  for  details.  1-800-227-4908.  Or  write  Mead  Data  Central, 
»  P.O.  Box  1830,  Dayton,  OH  45,401. 


CSX  Transportation  Combines  Trains, 
Miami  Herald  Sharply  Reduce 


A 


ROUTE. 

Trucks  and  Warehouses  To  HelpThe 


Its  Costs  for  Newsprint  Delivery. 


The  Miami  Herald  wanted  to  reduce 
the  costs  and  complexity  of  shipping  and 
handling  its  newsprint  supplies.  CSX 
TVansportation  was  asked  to  propose  a 
solution.  V\fe  found  it  by  designing  a  paper 
route  combining  three  major  elements  of  our 
multi-modal  One-Stop  Shipping®”  services. 

CSX  trains  provide  low-cost,  long-haul 
delivery  of  the  newsprint  to  Miami.  The  giant 
rolls  of  paper  are  then  off-loaded  and  stored 
in  distribution  warehouses.  Later,  as  required, 
just-in-time  deliveries  are  made  to  the  Herald 
plant(s)  by  CSX-provided  trucks. 

As  a  result  of  this  innovative  use  of 
CSX  services,  the  Miami  Herald  has  been 
able  to  save  significant  time  and  money  and 
better  utilize  its  resources.  Notably  the  paper 
has  eliminated  its  need  to  operate  and 
maintain  100,000  square  feet  of  warehouse 
space  on  its  own. 

What  about  your  company?  CSX 
'li’ansportation's  multi-modal,  One-Stop 
Shipping®”  concepts  can  combine  trains, 
trucks,  barges  and  distribution  warehouses 
in  just  about  any  blend  you  require,  including 
"value-added"  services.  Moke  us  prove  it. 

For  further  informatioa  please  contact 
Bart  Romano,  National  Account  Manager- 
Newsprint,  at  1-800-525-5696. 
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Newspaper  color 

The  pursuit  of  good  newspaper  color  reproduction  has  brought  a 
sizable  investment  by  publishers.  Those  who  have  taken  that  step 
have  reaped  rewards  in  circulation  and  advertising.  There  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go  —  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  Whereas  many 
retail  advertisers  have  been  using  newspaper  color  for  some  time  and 
have  found  it  profitable,  national  advertisers  have  yet  to  be  sold.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  some  publishers  —  they  have  yet  to  be  sold  — 
although  the  unprecedented  number  of  orders  placed  for  newspaper 
presses  this  year  would  indicate  publishers  are  trying  to  catch  up. 

There  is  plenty  of  material  in  this  issue  to  convince  any  doubting 
publishers  that  color  is  the  way  to  go.  For  instance,  an  executive  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  notes  that  in  one  test  single¬ 
color  ads  outsold  black-and-white  ads  by  an  average  of  58%.  In  a 
newsstand  test,  one  newspaper  found  that  an  issue  with  a  Page  One 
full-color  photo  outsold  a  black-and-white  front  page.  For  doubting 
advertisers,  retail  and  national,  an  official  of  Kroger  retail  stores 
says  color  ads  increased  readership  by  at  least  40%,  citing  an  ad  for 
pumpkin  pies  that  helped  sell  $450,000  in  one  day. 

Improving  the  quality  and  expanding  the  availability  of  good  news¬ 
paper  color  must  be  achieved  to  make  newspapers  more  competitive 
with  magazines  as  well  as  win  back  those  advertisers  who  have 
abandoned  ROP  for  preprinted  inserts. 

Pharmaceutical  ads 

Sandoz  Pharmaceuticals  Corp.  has  created  a  controversy  in  that 
business  by  placing  full-page  ads  in  25  newspapers  to  sell  its  new 
anti-allergy  medicine,  Tavist-1.  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  this  is  the  first  time  a  manufacturer  has  tried  to  promote  by 
name  a  drug  to  the  public  that  is  available  only  through  a  doctor’s 
prescription.  Traditionally,  prescription-only  products  have  been 
advertised  directly  to  doctors  through  the  medical  journals  although 
some  pharmaceutical  houses  have  used  print  and  broadcast  media  to 
tell  the  public  about  new  drugs  without  naming  them  and  with  an 
“ask  your  doctor”  suggestion. 

The  F ood  and  Drug  Administration  says  the  Sandoz  ads  have  met 
regulations  but  has  ordered  further  review  to  make  certain  they 
meet  guidelines  and  to  determine  “if  this  kind  of  advertisement  is 
appropriate.” 

What  puzzles  us  is  why  FDA  should  be  concerned  about  the 
appropriateness  of  using  any  medium  if  the  ad  meets  all  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  guidelines  for  copy  and  disclosure.  If  an  ad  is  cleared  for  a 
medical  journal,  why  should  it  be  taboo  for  general  publications?  Are 
we  afraid  the  public  will  learn  too  much? 

La  Prensa  reborn 

Hopefully  the  rebirth  of  La  Prensa  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  return  to  democracy  in  that  country  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  and  expectations  that  were  never  realized 
after  the  Somoza  regime. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Wants  to  set  the  record  straight 


In  regard  to  Richard  Laermer’s 
article  on  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
your  issue  of  Aug.  22,  I’d  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  Mr. 
Laermer’s  obvious  effort  to  treat  an 
important  but  emotional  subject 
evenhandedly. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy,  how¬ 
ever,  one  major  clarification  must  be 
made:  The  team  that  investigated 
complaints  of  censorship  and  news 
management  at  Stripes  last  fall  repre¬ 
sented  the  Department  of  the  Army’s 
Inspector  General,  and  not  the 
Department  of  State. 


The  IG  offices  of  the  armed  forces 
function  very  much  like  ombudsmen 
in  that  they  investigate  complaints 
that  have  not  been  resolved  to  the 
complainant’s  satisfaction  by  his/her 
chain  of  command,  or  that  may  actu¬ 
ally  involve  the  complainant’s  chain 
of  command.  The  Army  team’s  inves¬ 
tigation  carried  over  several  months 
and  found  the  allegations  unsup¬ 
ported. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  your 
readership  to  know  that,  outside  of 
general  guidance  on  accuracy, 
balance,  fairness,  etc.,  in  the  DOD 


“charter”  to  which  Mr.  Laermer 
referred,  I  have  never  been  told  by 
anyone  —  not  ambassadors,  not 
admirals,  not  bureaucrats  —  what  to 
run  or  not  to  run  in  Stripes.  We  at 
Stripes  are  proud  of  our  work  and  of 
our  membership  in  the  Fourth  Estate. 
To  the  concerned  or  curious  we 
simply  offer  the  paper,  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  Stripes  will  speak  for  itself. 

Edwin  J.  Montgomery  Jr. 

(Montgomery  is  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
colonel  and  commander/editor  in  chief 
of  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes.) 


Disagrees  with  sports  editor 


It’s  about  time  people  like  Len 
Shapiro  are  muzzled. 

His  comment  (E&P,  Sept.  5) 
“  .  .  .  Sports  used  to  be  the  dumping 
grounds  of  newspapers.  The  hacks, 
the  drunks  ...”  is  hardly  befitting 
the  sports  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

I  started  covering  sports  nearly  40 
years  ago  and  later  moved  into  sports 
public  relations.  I’ve  known  dozens 
of  newsmen,  cityside,  sports,  edito¬ 


rial.  A  few  were  hooked  on  booze,  of 
course,  just  as  I’m  sure  there  are 
some  among  today’s  crop  who  are 
hooked  on  drugs.  After  all,  though 
some  writers  I’ve  known  gave  the 
impression  they  were  among  the  cho¬ 
sen  few,  reporters  really  are  human 
beings. 

Shapiro,  and  others  like  him  who 
can’t  dispel  the  idiotic,  “Front 
Page”-inspired  notion  that  yester¬ 
day’s  sportswriters  lived  on  bathtub 


gin,  owe  a  massive  apology  to  the 
generations  of  solid  citizen  writers 
who  led  decent,  honorable  lives  on 
salaries  that  proportionately  were  a 
hell  of  a  lot  less  than  the  six-figure 
paychecks  being  distributed  these 
days  to  some  of  the  metro  daily  sports 
editors. 

Bruce  Pluckhahn 

(Pluckhahn  is  curator  of  the 
National  Bowling  Hall  of  Fame.) 


Wants  more  briefs  on  the  wire 


This  is  an  open  letter  or  suggestion 
to  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  and  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
try. 

We  at  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio) 
News,  ( 1 1 ,000  circulation  daily)  are  in 
the  process  of  localizing  our  paper 
more.  We  want  to  do  this  while  still 
providing  our  readers  with  enough 
state,  national  and  international  news 
to  keep  them  informed. 

In  order  to  still  provide  our  readers 
with  wire  news,  we  feel  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  proper  use  of  briefs, 
similar  to  those  in  USA  Today.  I’m 
sure  many  other  newspapers  feel  this 
way  to  some  degree. 

The  only  problem  now  is,  it  takes  a 
skilled  person  to  take  a  large  number 
of  12-inch  wire  stories  and  condense 
them  into  briefs  while  still  maintain¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  stories.  It 
seems  to  me  the  industry  would  be 
better  served  if  one  of  the  wire 
services  —  or  USA  Today  itself  — 
could  provide  a  strictly-briefs  wire 
service. 

A  strictly-briefs  wire  service  could 
serve  many  small  newspapers  as  well 
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as  be  an  excellent  extra  wire  service 
for  everyone  else.  For  those  of  us  on 


slow-speed  wire,  think  of  the  increase 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


She  was  hoping  for  a  birthd^  negligee. 
Do  you  know  what  she  got  instead.^ 

...Millions  do. 


Pertinent  facts  about  Joyce  Maynard, 
who  chronicles  the  challenges  and  joys 
of  family  life  in  her  weekly  column 
DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS: 

MOST  MEMORABLE  MOMENTS:  Getting  res 
cued  by  a  handsome  stranger  who  didn’t  know  she 
was  married.  Canning  20  bushels  of  tomatoes  in  one 
night.  Discovering  her  home  had  just  been  proposed  as 
a  nuclear-waste  dump. 

PET  PEEVES:  Snowsuits.  Baby-sitter  turnover. 

He-Man  Slime. 

Editors:  For  a  FREE  copy  of  the  “negligee”  column 
and  a  FREE  copy  of  Joyce  Maynard’s  latest  book, 
DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS,  call  Dan  Barber  at  800-972-3550 


□  hiElNEwYbRKTi/nfsSYroKAnonS^ 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  n.Y.  lOOU  •  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000 


Defense 

Initiative 

All  six  crewmen  of  the  Ranger-12  chose  to  stay  with  the 
panicked  young  pilot,  making  his  sixth  attempt  to  land  the 

awkward  old  spy  plane  on  the  USS  Nimitz,  brightly  lit 
but  terrifyingly  small  in  the  night  waters  below.  But 
unlike  the  crew  of  the  Challenger,  in  the  news  exactly 
one  year  earlier,  the  names  of  the  seven  dead  crew 
members  of  the  Ranger-12  will  not  be  remembered  by 
the  schoolchildren  of  America.  The  public  was 
informed  of  the  loss  in  a  one-paragraph  statement 
issued  by  public  affairs  officers  at  the  Pentagon.  Not 
everyone  considered  it  news. 

Jim  Stewart  did. 

Stewart,  national  defense  reporter  for  Cox 
Newspapers’  Washington  Bureau,  revealed  the 
tragically  human  mistakes  of  a  routine  mission  that 
had  gone  terribly,  fatally  wrong.* 

In  1985,  Stewart’s  investigative  defense  reporting 
uncovered  the  incompetence  of  the  Naval  Hospital’s 
chief  heart  surgeon.  That  story  led  to  the  conviction  of 
the  surgeon  and  the  awarding  to  Stewart  in  1986  of 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
General  Reporting. 

We’re  proud  to  have  reporters  with  the  initiative 
of  Jim  Stewart  as  part  of  the  Cox  Newspapers’  family 
of  fine  journalists. 


°For  a  copy  of  "Death  on  the  Nimitz"  by  Jim  Stewart, 
contact  Corporate  Communications,  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc., 
1400  Lake  Hearn  Drive,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30319. 


.\tlanta  Constitution  *  Atlanta  Journal  •  Austin  American-Statesman  •  Chandler  Arizonan 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  •  Longview  Daily  News 
Longview  Morning  Journal  •  Lufkin  Daily  News  *  Mesa  Tribune  *  Miami  News 
Orange  Leader  *  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  •  Palm  Beach  Post  •  Palm  Beach  Evening  Times 
Port  .\rthur  News  •  Springfield  News-Sun  •  Tempe  Daily  News 
Waco  Tribune-Herald  *  Yuma  Daily  Sun 


Cox  Enterprises  is  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  broadcasting,  cable  television, 
and  other  businesses. 
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A  tragedy  that  could  have  been  avoided 

Weekly  newspaper  owner  who  unknowingly  bought  the  debt-loaded  paper 
and  then  saw  it  repossessed,  shoots  the  originai  owner,  then  kiiis  himseif 


By  Debra  Gersh 

A  month  after  Don  McMillen  shot 
and  killed  John  Peters  and  then  turned 
the  gun  on  himself  in  an  ownership 
dispute  over  the  Mineral  Indepen¬ 
dent,  McMillen’s  estate  has  brought 
out  a  rival  weekly  while  it  seeks  to 
regain  control  of  the  Independent 
from  Peters’  widow. 

The  weekly  Mineral  Review  was 
slated  to  make  its  debut  on  Sept.  17. 
The  shooting  incident  took  place  on 
the  night  of  Aug  17  when  the  grisly 
murder-suicide  shook  the  community 
of  Superior,  Mont. 

McMillen,  former  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Independent,  shot 
and  killed  Peters,  who  had  owned  the 
paper  before  it  was  sold  to  McMillen 
and  who  had  recently  repossesed  the 
paper  for  non-payment  of  debts. 

After  shooting  Peters  in  the  parking 
lot  of  the  building  in  which  they  both 
lived,  McMillen  returned  to  his  apart¬ 
ment  and  put  the  same  gun  to  his  own 
head. 

In  1985,  Peters  sold  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  to  Paul  Gales.  Gales  made  no 
payments  to  Peters  in  1986,  and  in 
February  their  contract  was  rewrit¬ 
ten,  turning  over  the  printing  business 
that  accompanied  the  sale  back  to 
Peters,  according  to  Mineral  Gounty 
attorney  Shaun  Donovan. 

Although  Gales’  payments  to 
Peters  were  modified  with  the  second 
agreement,  he  still  did  not  meet  them. 

In  June,  Peters  heard  that  Gales 
planned  to  sell  the  paper  to  McMillen, 
who  had  started  and  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  community  newspapers  in  Gol- 
orado.  Peters  was  led  to  believe  that 
Gales  would  pay  him  as  soon  as  the 
paper  was  sold,  Donovan  continued. 
Those  payments  were  never  made. 
McMillen,  however,  was  not  aware  of 
the  debt  when  he  purchased  the  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Donovan,  who  as  a  private  attorney 


action  was  necessary,  as  the  contract 
stipulated  that  Peters  could  simply 
take  the  property  back. 

“Throughout  the  month.  Gales  said 
he  would  take  care  of  it,”  Donovan 
said.  “He  gave  McMillen  the  idea  that 
he  shouldn’t  worry.  But  that  flew 
directly  in  the  face  of  what  we  were 
telling  McMillen. 

“Maybe  because  of  that  [assurance 
from  Gales]  or  maybe  for  reasons  we 
will  never  know,  he  [McMillen]  did 
not  do  anything,”  Donovan  added. 

According  to  Donovan,  on  Aug.  14 
he  was  contacted  by  an  attorney  from 
Missoula  representing  McMillen.  The 
attorney  said  he  would  recommend  to 
McMillen  that  he  pay  the  outstanding 
debt.  Donovan  said  this  was  at  about 
4:50  p.m.  on  Friday. 

Donovan  and  Peters  waited  in  front 
of  the  courthouse  until  about  5:30 
p.m.  (the  building  is  locked  at  5)  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  McMillen.  After 
checking  the  bank  and  McMillen’s 
office,  the  two  men  went  home. 

At  about  6  p.m.,  Donovan  said  he 
got  a  call  from  the  attorney  saying  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of 
McMillen  to  tell  him  of  the  payment 
plan.  McMillen  apparently  left  his 
office  at  4:30  p.m.  and  had  no  tele¬ 
phone  in  his  apartment. 

At  1 1:30  that  night,  Peters  had  still 


Don  McMillen 

represented  Peters  in  his  legal  actions 
against  Gales,  said  that  a  notice  of 
default  was  sent  to  Gales,  with  copies 
to  McMillen.  Over  the  course  of  the 
month  additional  documents  were 
sent  to  Gales  and  McMillen,  advising 
them  that  Friday,  Aug.  14,  was  the 
deadline  by  which  the  $2,000  payment 
on  the  approximately  $I9,0()0  princi¬ 
pal  must  be  made. 


At  11:30  that  night,  Peters  had  still  not  been  paid, 
and  at  midnight,  as  the  deadline  expired,  Peters  and 
others  entered  the  offices  of  the  Independent  and 
repossessed  all  the  equipment. 


About  five  days  before  the  dead¬ 
line,  Donovan  said  McMillen  con¬ 
tacted  his  office  asking  about  the 
hearing  date  on  the  foreclosure. 
Donovan  said  he  wrote  back  to 
McMillen  advising  him  that  no  court 


not  been  paid,  and  at  midnight,  as  the 
deadline  expired,  Peters  and  others 
entered  the  offices  of  the  Independent 
and  repossessed  all  the  equipment. 

“The  tragedy  is  that  we  had 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


(Continued  from  page  U) 
reached  an  agreement.  If  John  had 
gotten  that  check  none  of  this  would- 
’ve  happened,”  Donovan  com¬ 
mented,  noting  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  Peters  would  have  had 
to  accept  the  payment  —  but  McMil- 
len  could  not  be  reached. 

The  next  night,  Donovan  said, 
McMillen  called  him  at  home,  charg¬ 
ing  that  he  had  lied  to  him  and  asking 
how  he  could  have  done  this  to  him. 
On  Sunday,  McMillen  went  to  see 
Donovan  at  home  and  presented  him 
with  a  check.  Donovan  at  first  said  he 
could  not  accept  the  check,  but  later 
agreed  to  hold  it  for  his  client  but 
could  not  guarantee  that  would  cure 
the  default. 

The  next  morning  a  proposition  to 
reinstate  the  contract,  was  made,  one 
which  Donovan  said  was  “pretty  rea¬ 
sonable.”  Donovan  told  McMillen 
and  his  attorney  that  he  would  get 
back  to  them.  Peters  said  that  he 
would  have  to  talk  it  over  with  his 
wife. 

“On  Sunday  and  Monday  he  made 
us  an  offer,  but  we  were  not  obligated 
to  accept.  It  was  a  business  deci¬ 
sion,”  Donovan  added. 

Donovan  said  he  saw  Peters  at 
about  5:15  p.m.,  Monday  night,  Aug. 
17.  The  last  thing  Peters  said  to  Dono¬ 
van  was  that  he  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
veen,  would  have  to  sit  back  and  think 
about  the  proposition. 

“George  Howell  [who  sold  the 
paper  to  Peters]  called  me  at  11:30 
p.m.  and  said  that  McMillen  had  shot 
Peters,”  Donovan  recalled. 

As  best  as  the  incident  can  be 
reconstructed  —  it  is  not  being  per- 
sued  with  the  usual  vigor  of  a  criminal 
case  since  McMillen  is  also  dead  — 
McMillen  went  to  the  Peters’  apart¬ 
ment,  which  was  right  across  the  hall 
from  his,  at  about  11  p.m.  Monday 
night,  Donovan  said. 


independent 


Two  die  in  murder  —  suicide 


The  Mineral  Independent  was  the 
newspaper  which  the  feud  was  about. 


the  window  in  case  anything  hap¬ 
pened. 

When  they  got  to  the  parking  lot, 
McMillen  reached  into  his  truck  and 
pulled  out  a  12-gauge  shotgun,  from 
which  five  shots  were  fired,  three  of 
which  hit  Peters  —  one  at  very  close 
range. 

The  first  shot  apparently  knocked 
Peters  down,  Donovan  said,  and  the 
second  two  hit  him  in  the  mid-tho¬ 
racic  region,  “literally  destroying  his 
heart.” 

Marveen  Peters,  who  heard  the 
shots  but  did  not  see  what  happened, 
ran  down  to  the  parking  lot,  passing 
McMillen  on  the  stairs.  Between  one 
and  six  minutes  later,  another  shot 
was  heard  from  McMillen’s  apart¬ 
ment,  Donovan  continued.  McMillen 
had  killed  himself  with  a  single  shot  to 
the  head  from  the  same  gun  he  used 
on  Peters. 


“  7  still  can’t  believe  it,’  Don  said.  Tm  the  innocent 
party  in  all  this,  yet  I’m  the  one  who  is  caused  to 
suffer,’  ”  Lake  recalled  him  saying. 


According  to  Donovan,  McMillen 
told  Peters,  in  effect,  that  he  gave  up, 
that  he  conceded  defeat,  but  that  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  Peters  honored  the 
advertising  contracts  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  Independent. 

McMillen  then  apparently  told 
Peters  that  he  wanted  to  give  him 
some  things  that  were  downstairs  in 
his  truck.  Donovan  said  that  a  con¬ 
cerned  Peters  told  his  wife  to  look  out 


“We  understand  later  that  McMil¬ 
len  met  with  his  staff  that  afternoon,” 
Donovan  said.  They  had  planned  to 
send  letters  out  to  advertisers  and 
subscribers  telling  them  that  this  was 
a  temporary  thing.  McMillen  had  also 
apparently  made  an  appointment  with 
an  editor  from  the  daily  Missoulian  to 
tell  his  story. 

In  addition,  McMillen’s  attorney 
had  planned  to  file  an  injunction  to 


stop  Peters  from  publishing  under  the 
Independent  name. 

“God  only  knows  what  made  him 
go  over  the  edge,”  Donovan  com¬ 
mented.  “In  the  face  of  all  that,  he 
Just  despaired  and  ended  it  all.” 

Several  prescription  medicines 
were  found  in  McMillen’s  home  after 
the  shooting,  and  Donovan  said  toxi¬ 
cology  reports  from  the  Division  of 
Forensic  Science,  expected  within  a 
few  weeks,  will  at  least  be  able  to 
determine  if  they  played  a  role  in  this 
incident. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  that  ran  in 
the  Independent  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  shootings,  Shawn  Lake,  who 
had  worked  under  McMillen  as  news 
editor  and  is  now  editor  of  the  Mineral 
Review,  wrote  of  him,  “Don  McMil¬ 
len  came  to  Superior  early  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  start  a  new  life.  He  bought  the 
Mineral  Independent  from  Paul 
Gales,  thinking  the  paper  would  be 
part  of  that  new  start.  He  had  been  a 
newspaperman  all  his  life  and  felt 
comfortable  there. 

“He  didn’t  count  on  dishonesty 
and  arrogance. 

“Don  was  forgetful.  We  at  the 
paper  often  felt  we  should  pin  a  note 
to  his  shirt  to  remind  him  of  his 
errands.  He  drank  only  Cokes  and  his 
hands  shook  when  he  tried  to  load 
film. 

“But  his  gaze  was  steady  and  his 
voice  calm  and  even,”  she  wrote. 

Lake  wrote  of  what  happened  with 
Gales,  including  that  he  represented 
the  property  to  be  “free  of  all  liens 
and  encumbrances”  when  he  sold  it 
to  McMillen. 

“Don  had  known  something  was 
going  on  for  several  weeks.  He  had 
been  in  touch  with  several  attorneys, 
who  told  him  ‘don’t  worry  about  it, 
these  things  take  months,’  ”  she  con¬ 
tinued. 

“So  the  newspaper  was  gone.  Paul 
Gales  was  in  California  with  Don’s 
money,  and  John  Peters  was  across 
town  with  the  newspaper.  We  met 
with  Don  at  his  apartment  Monday 
afternoon,  planning  what  action  to 
take. 

“  ‘I  still  can’t  believe  it,’  Don  said. 
‘I’m  the  innocent  party  in  all  this,  yet 
I’m  the  one  who  is  caused  to 
suffer,’  ”  Lake  recalled  him  saying. 

“Now  many  are-suffering,  not  least 
of  all  the  ones  who  understand  that 
when  one  person  is  robbed  of  his 
trust,  we  all  lose.” 

Marveen  Peters,  who  has  since 
taken  over  as  publisher  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  filed  a  wrongful  death 
lawsuit  against  McMillen’s  estate, 
seeking  monetary  damages  for  com¬ 
pensation  of  lost  pay,  medical  and 
funeral  expenses  and  compensation 
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for  the  pain  and  suffering  Peters 
experienced  before  his  death,  Dono¬ 
van  said. 

Cales  left  Superior  for  California 
shortly  after  selling  the  Independent. 
Donovan  said  contact  with  him  has 
been  made  through  a  post  office  box 
in  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  aftermath 

McMillen’s  mother,  Ethel 
McCurry  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  has 
filed  suit  seeking  to  regain  control  of 
the  Independent  under  the  McMillen 
Publishing  Company.  McMillen’s 
estate  is  seeking  things  such  as  the 
right  to  use  the  name  Mineral  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  subscription  lists,  rather 
than  the  physical  equipment. 

The  McMillen  estate  has  also  filed 
suit  against  Cales  for  fraud,  charging 
he  lied  to  McMillen  about  the  debts 
when  they  signed  the  sale  contract, 
Donovan  said. 

Steve  Pike,  who  had  left  his  job  as 
editor  of  the  Independent  a  week 
before  the  repossession,  joined  forces 
with  the  paper’s  other  staffers  and  put 
out  an  issue  immediately  following 
the  shootings.  Pike  has  continued  as 
editor  of  the  paper  under  Marveen 
Peters,  although  a  number  of  other 
staffers  did  not  remain  after  that 
issue. 

As  Pike  explained,  personal  differ¬ 
ences  were  put  aside  to  get  out  that 
first  issue  after  the  shootings. 
Although  emotions  do  occasionally 
run  high,  he  said  there  have  been  “no 
cross  words,  no  great  exchange, 
between  the  McMillen  side  and  us.’’ 

Former  Independent  news  editor 
Lake,  former  office  manager  Peggy 
Bye  and  former  advertising  director 
Sherry  Sutton  have  joined  sides  with 
the  McMillen  estate  and  are  behind 
the  operations  of  the  new  weekly 
Mineral  Review. 

According  to  Lake,  there  was  “no 
question”  that  she  and  the  others 
would  not  go  to  work  for  John  Peters 
after  the  repossession. 

“When  we  were  working  with  Don, 
and  they  came  in  with  the,  quote, 
repossession,  we  felt  that  it  was  so 
overwhelmingly  wrong  we  could 
never  have  worked  for  them,”  she 
said. 

“He  told  us  he  really  liked  it  here,” 
she  said.  “Up  until  the  last,  when  he 
walked  in  [the  office]  and  found  it 
empty,  he  didn’t  believe  it  could  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Lake  said  McMillen  tried  “many 
times”  to  initiate  face-to-face  discus¬ 
sions  with  Peters,  and  she  noted  that 
McMillen  tried  to  pay  the  outstanding 
debt.  “He  said  [to  Peters],  ‘Why  are 
you  doing  this  to  me?  I  haven’t  done 
anything  to  you?’  ”  Lake  recounted. 

When  staffers  met  with  McMillen 
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The  Mineral  Review  was  started  by 
Don  McMillen's  estate  while  attempts 
are  made  to  regain  control  of  the  Min¬ 
eral  Independent. 


the  afternoon  of  the  shooting.  Lake 
said  he  seemed  optimistic. 

Sutton,  Bye  and  Lake  waited  about 
three  weeks  after  the  shooting  to  start 
a  second  newspaper.  Lake  explained 
that  although  there  was  no  real  reason 
to  wait,  a  tentative  court  date  was 
scheduled  so  they  decided  to  await 
the  outcome.  When  that  date  was 
pushed  back,  they  forged  ahead. 


Pike  said  that  Peters  had  not 
wanted  to  repossess  the  Independent 
but  “his  back  was  against  the  wall. 

“If  he  hadn’t  shot  John,  McMillen 
would’ve  been  an  innocent  party  in 
this,”  Pike  commented.  “Don  was 
not  in  too  great  of  a  contact  with  real¬ 
ity.  He  had  been  told  this  would  hap¬ 
pen  but  he  did  not  believe  it.  1  could 
see  why  the  man  went  off  the  deep 
end.  He  comes  walking  in  Saturday  to 
an  empty  office.  We  took  everything, 
the  desks,  even  the  morgue.” 

In  his  last  editorial  in  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  written  shortly  before  he  was 
killed,  Peters  wrote,  “I’ve  given  little 
thought  to,  or  had  little  inclination,  to 
be  back  in  the  newspaper  business  in 
any  capacity;  however,  after  waiting 
in  vain  for  18  payments  on  our  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  Mineral  Independent  and 
being  almost  completely  ignored  dur¬ 
ing  a  30-day  default  period,  my  wife,  1 
and  George  Howell  developed  the 
dispositions  of  government  mules  and 
in  a  midnight  raid  Saturday 
repossessed  the  newspaper.” 

Peters  explained  briefly  the  situa¬ 
tion,  telling  readers  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  new  address  and  telephone 
number,  and  then  filled  his  column 
with  updates  on  the  newspaper  and 
print  shop. 

“It  is  good  to  be  back,”  he  wrote, 
signing  his  last  column  simply  “JP.” 

Marveen  Peters  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  newspaper  because  “that 
was  John’s  dream.  We  had  talked 
about  it  for  quite  a  length,  even 
though  we  only  had  a  short  time,  and 
we  felt  we  owed  it  to  Superior  ...  to 


“The  tragedy  is  that  we  had  reached  an  agreement. 
If  John  had  gotten  that  check  none  of  this  would’ve 
happened,”  Donovan  commented . . . 


“We  really  started  from  scratch,” 
she  said,  adding  that  at  their  first 
meeting  they  sat  on  the  floor.  Since 
then,  the  offers  of  help  have  been 
“overwhelming,”  she  said.  The 
Review  has  desks  and  chairs,  a  light 
table  on  loan  and  McMillen’s  old 
typewriter,  given  to  them  by  his 
mother,  as  well  as  some  other  neces¬ 
sary  equipment. 

“It  was  harder  before  we  started. 
We  would  meet  and  talk  about  ideas 
for  when  we  got  the  paper  back,”  she 
continued,  noting  that  advertisers 
continued  to  make  inquiries  about 
purchasing  space.  “Then  everything 
fell  into  place,”  and  on  the  first  day  of 
calls,  the  Review  sold  16  ads.  “It  was 
the  lack  of  being  able  to  move  in  a 
direction”  that  was  difficult,  she  said. 


offer  ourselves  back  to  Superior.” 

Marveen  Peters  had  no  newspaper 
experience,  “only  as  a  wife,”  but  had 
raised  three  girls  in  the  print  shop. 
Her  daughters  returned  to  help  her 
put  out  the  newspaper  after  the 
shooting.  Two  have  since  gone  back 
to  Seattle  and  North  Dakota,  where 
the  live  now,  and  the  third  daughter, 
who  stayed  on  a  little  longer,  is  slated 
to  go  home  to  Alabama  soon. 

“I  was  quite  lucky,  if  nothing  else, 
that  this  brought  my  immediate  family 
closer  together,”  Peters  said.  “There 
are  many  times  I  don’t  know  what  I 
would  have  done  without  her  [Peters’ 
daughter]  ...  an  extra  shoulder  to 
cry  on.” 

“If  anyone  else  is  ever  faced  with 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  exodus  from  Fleet  Street 

British  newspapers  begin  iooking  outside  London  city  proper 
for  bigger  settings  to  accommodate  the  new  technoiogy 


By  Janet  Mazur 

For  centuries  Fleet  Street  has  been 
the  traditional  center  of  Britain’s  print 
industry,  its  very  name  synonymous 
with  the  British  press. 

Merely  mentioning  the  words  Fleet 
I  Street  conjures  up  images  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  rife  with  sprawling  newspa¬ 
per  buildings  and  friendly  pubs  where 
journalists  gather  over  pints  of  warm 
beer.  Those  images  are  fading  fast  as 
Britain’s  national  newspapers  pack 
up  and  head  off  to  spacious,  more 
efficient  sites  on  the  fringes  of  Lon¬ 
don 

“The  Street  of  Shame,”  as  it’s 
often  called,  is  fast  becoming  a  part  of 
the  City  of  London,  a  slick  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  houses  not  the  fourth  estate 
but,  rather,  those  involved  in  the 
I  booming  financial  markets,  accoun- 
j  tants,  lawyers  and  bankers. 

I  The  reasons  for  the  exodus  are  two¬ 
fold.  The  technological  revolution  in 
!  the  newspaper  industry,  hindered  for 
years  by  the  powerful  print  unions, 
coincided  with  sweeping  changes  in 
the  financial  world. 

Deregulation  of  the  city’s  financial 
markets  —  “the  Big  Bang”  — 
resulted  in  an  acute  shortage  of  office 
space.  Prices  and  rents  soared  as 
I  companies  searched  for  larger  offices 
to  cope  with  24-hour  trading  and  the 
electronics  needed  to  sustain  it. 
Developers  turned  to  Fleet  Street  to 
provide  the  space  they  needed  and, 
understandably,  newspapers  began 
cashing  in  on  the  value  on  their  sites. 

At  the  same  time,  newspapers 
began  looking  outside  of  the  city 
proper  for  bigger  settings  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  “new  technology.”  The 
Sunday  Times  printed  a  story  several 
months  ago  about  the  trend  with  the 
headline,  “Fleet  Street  —  Paved 
With  Gold.”  This  is  surely  not  sur- 
!  prising,  considering  the  staggering 
sums  the  buildings  are  fetching. 

The  Financial  Times,  for  example, 
reportedly  sold  its  current  site. 
Bracken  House,  to  the  Japanese  con¬ 
struction  firm  Ohbayashi  for  $228 
million,  or  roughly  $5,600  per  square 


(Mazur  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  London.) 


foot. 

The  Financial  Times,  which  has  a 
worldwide  daily  circulation  of 
270,762,  has  begun  constructing  a 
new  printing  plant  in  the  Docklands 
area,  outside  London.  The  editorial 
operations  must  vacate  the  current 
building  by  the  end  of  1988,  although  a 
new  site  has  not  been  named. 

Another  Japanese  firm  paid  $115 
million  for  the  massive  building  off 
Fleet  Street  that  housed  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  News  International  empire. 
Two  of  the  nation’s  largest  circulation 
papers,  the  Sun  (circulation  4  million) 
and  the  News  of  the  World  (circula¬ 
tion  5  million)  were  published  there. 

The  Japanese  firm  paid  about 
$2,200  per  square  foot  for  the  brick 
building,  which  now  stands  vacant, 
and  bears  the  faded  graffiti  of 
defeated  print  workers. 


See  related  story  page  42 


News  International  was  actually 
the  first  to  leave  “the  Street.”  In  fact, 
most  consider  Murdoch’s  unprece¬ 
dented  overnight  move  to  the  Wap- 
ping  plant  in  January  1986  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  Fleet  Street  as  it  has 
been  known  for  centuries. 

Others  say  the  debut  several 
months  earlier  of  a  new,  full-color 
daily.  Today,  marked  the  end  of  the 
Street,  since  the  paper’s  owner, 
Eddie  Shah,  started  without  the 
unions  and  with  new  technology. 

“Today  broke  all  the  traditional 
conventions,”  said  John  LePage, 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  “They  produced  a  paper 
very,  very  cheaply  and  without  the 
threat  of  a  union.  They  refused  to 
agree  to  a  closed-shop  arrangement.” 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  majority 
of  Fleet  Street’s  national  newspapers 
will  have  uprooted  themselves  from 
their  traditional  home,  or  at  least  be  in 
the  process  of  moving.  Most  are 
heading  to  more  promising  locales 
south  of  the  River  Thames. 

The  most  recent  announcement  of  a 
move  came  early  July  from  Express 
Newspapers,  which  publishes  the 
Daily  and  Sunday  Express  and  the 
Star. 


Only  Robert  Maxwell’s  Mirror 
Group  newspapers  and  the  Guardian 
will  remain  in  the  Fleet  Street  area, 
and  technically  they  are  not  “on”  the 
Street. 

Although  Maxwell’s  long-range 
plans  remain  hazy,  journalists  have 
been  told  the  operation  will  stay  put. 
A  substantial  sum  has  been  spent  on 
new  technology,  and  journalists  are 
now  learning  how  to  use  video  display 
screens. 

The  Guardian,  which  has  a  daily 
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“/f’s  the  end  of  an  era  —  we’ll  lose  the  pub 
camaraderie  that  makes  the  wheels  of  Fleet  Street  go 
’round,  ”  said  Adrian  Lithgow,  a  reporter  at  the  Maii  on 
Sunday  .  .  . 


don’t  fully  apply  to  us.” 

In  any  case,  few  thought  that  nearly 
all  1 1  national  dailies  would  abandon 
the  Street. 

“I  don’t  think  people  realized 
every  newspaper  would  move,”  com¬ 
mented  Charles  Wintour,  a  40-year 
veteran  of  Fleet  Street  who  has 
worked  for  three  separate  papers  and 
is  currently  a  consultant  to  Maxwell’s 
Mirror  Group.  “Journalists  and  print 
workers  didn’t  expect  to  be  so  scat¬ 
tered.” 

While  some  journalists  mourn  the 
demise  of  the  Street,  others  have 
resigned  themselves  to  it.  They  wel¬ 
come  the  changes,  particularly  the 
switch  to  computer  screens  and  other 
modern  equipment  so  intimately 
familiar  to  American  newspapers  yet 
so  vehemently  resisted  by  the  U.K. 
print  unions.  Most  reporters  working 


that  novel  lying  neglected  in  a  desk 
drawer.” 

Other  journalists  resent  the  loss  of  a 
small-town  atmosphere  in  the  midst 
of  an  anonymous  city.  Perhaps  more 
importantly,  they  will  miss  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  air  of  adventure  the  Street 
once  had.  The  romance,  they  concede 
sadly,  will  be  gone. 

They  fondly  recall  the  days  when 
you  could  wander  into  a  pub  called 
Aunty’s,  which  was  just  swarming 
with  other  journalists,  and  find  a  job 
on  the  spot. 

“It  won’t  be  a  village  any  more,” 
said  Mike  Smith,  a  news  organizer  in 
the  National  Union  of  Journalists.  “If 
I  walk  down  the  Fleet  Street,  I  know 
I’m  going  to  meet  my  members.  That 
won’t  happen  in  the  future.  People 
will  be  on  different  sides  of  the  river. 
It’s  got  to  be  a  minus  for  the  industry. 


The  Financial  Times  reportedly  sold 
its  current  site.  Bracken  House,  to  the 
Japanese  construction  firm  Ohbayashi 
for  $228  million,  or  roughly  $5,600  per 
square  foot.  The  Financial  Times  which 
has  a  worldwide  daily  circulation  of 
270,762,  has  begun  constructing  a  new 
printing  plant  in  the  Docklands  area. 


The  most  recent  announcement  of  a  move  away  from  Fleet  Street  came  in  July 
from  Express  Newspapers,  which  publishes  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Express  and  the 
Star. 


circulation  of  493,582  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  liberal  of  the  national  broad¬ 
sheet  papers,  intends  to  keep  its  edi¬ 
torial  offices  where  they  are,  but  a 
new  printing  facility  is  under  con¬ 
struction  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

“There  was  never  any  temptation 
to  go,”  said  Ian  Ashford,  the  paper’s 
assistant  managing  director. “It’s  a 
good  location,  and  the  circumstances 


for  papers  remaining  on  Fleet  Street 
pound  out  their  stories  on  manual 
typewriters. 

“It’s  the  end  of  an  era  —  we’ll  lose 
the  pub  camaraderie  that  makes  the 
wheels  of  Fleet  Street  go  ‘round’,’  said 
Adrian  Lithgow,  a  reporter  at  the 
Mail  on  Sunday,  “but  instead  of 
heading  to  the  pub  after  work,  jour¬ 
nalists  might  go  home  and  finish  off 


The  Daily  Telegraph  left  its  Fleet  Street 
location  (above)  in  early  July. 


There’s  a  certain  amount  of  feeding 
off  each  other.” 


Smith  remembers  being  taken  to 
Fleet  Street  as  a  child,  and  told,  “This 
is  the  print  center  of  Britain.” 


“Fleet  Street  has  a  certain  feel,  an 
atmosphere  that’s  hard  to  define. 
Mainly  you  keep  falling  over  our 
members  as  they  crawl  out  of  the 
pubs,”  he  observed. 


Some  historians  see  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  flight  not  only  as  the  dispersal  of 
a  unique  institution  but  a  significant 
event  in  a  broader  context.  It  marks 


(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Commitment  to  quality 

Outgoing  president  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  says 
newspapers  are  profitable,  but  more  must  be  done  to  insure  quality 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Despite  the  profitability  of  most 
newspapers  today,  there  are  disturb¬ 
ing  questions  about  whether  they 
have  the  “commitment  to  quality" 
for  meeting  future  challenges. 

This  was  the  warning  given  to  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  annual  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  Sept. 
15  in  Seattle  by  its  outgoing  president. 
Robert  E.  Rhodes. 

“The  bottom  line  is  good.  We're 
making  money.”  said  Rhodes,  “but 
when  presented  with  the  challenge  of 
the  I9k)s  or  the  year  2000,  why  do  so 
many  in  our  ranks  look  upon  that 
challenge  with  apprehension  rather 
than  eagerness,  with  concern  rather 
than  confidence?” 

The  answer  lies  in  the  quality  of  the 
product,  and  a  commitment  to  qual¬ 
ity,  according  to  Rhodes,  executive 
editor  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas) 
Caller-Times. 

Solutions,  he  continued,  must 
come  from  publishers,  editors,  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  the  courts. 

Rhodes  found  it  anomalous  that, 
while  newspaper  profits  are  soaring, 
there  are  layoffs  in  newsrooms,  news 
holes  are  being  reduced  and  “salaries 
continue  to  hover  in  the  embarrassing 
area.” 

He  pointed  to  a  1986  ASNE  survey 
showing  that  reporters  right  out  of 
college  start  at  salary  levels  S2,400  to 
S4.700  less  than  those  of  school  teach¬ 
ers.  The  study  found  that  the  average 
salaries  of  entry-level  reporters  on 
newspapers  in  the  10,000-25.000  cir¬ 
culation  range  was  $13,312  or  $256  a 
week,  the  speaker  added. 

“It  makes  one  wonder  how  many 
good  people  there  are  in  college  today 
who  know  those  figures  and  look  for  a 
different  line  of  work,”  Rhodes 
observed. 

“What  we  urgently  need  is  a 
recommitment  to  the  quality  of  our 
daily  product,  and  that  commitment 
must  be  expressed  in  such  basics  as 
an  adequate  news  hole,  sufficient 
newsroom  manpower,  and  an 
upgraded  schedule  of  editorial  sala¬ 
ries  which  would  enable  us  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
attract,  retain  and  promote  the  caliber 


of  personnel  our  newspapers 
demand,”  Rhodes  stated. 

However,  he  indicated  some 
would-be  newcomers  to  the  field  may 
not  be  worth  the  recruitment  effort. 

The  APME  president  conceded 
that  many  newsroom  applicants  are 
bright,  inquisitive  and  dedicated  to 
high  Journalistic  principles,  but  he 
claimed  they  lack  other  necessary 
qualities. 

“They  are  missing  things  like  gram¬ 
mar,  spelling  and,  most  of  all,  the 
fanatical  devotion  to  the  accuracy  all 
newspaper  people  should  hold,” 
Rhodes  contended. 


He  also  listed  spelling  as  a  common 
failure,  noting  that  if  he  rejected 
everyone  who  flunked  a  spelling  test 
on  his  newspaper,  “Ed  never  be  able 
to  hire  anyone  in  my  newsroom.” 

Experienced  newspeople  them¬ 
selves  are  lagging  in  accuracy, 
Rhodes  said.  Published  corrections 
have  become  so  commonplace  — and 
numerous  —  that  “on  a  given  day 
you  feel  as  if  you  should  put  some  art 
work  in  there,  just  to  break  up  the 
block  of  gray  type,”  he  cracked. 

Rhodes  suggested  English-lan¬ 
guage  testing  for  college  students  and 
remedial  courses  for  those  who  fail. 
Moreover,  he  recommended  that 
failing  marks  be  given  to  students  who 
submit  inaccurate  stories  in  class  or  to 
college  newspapers. 

Journalism  professors,  Rhodes 
went  on,  should  teach  proper  story 
evaluation. 

“Many  reporters  today  feel  that  if 
there  is  a  quote  or  a  thought  in  their 
notes  it  all  has  to  wind  up  in  a  story,” 
he  commented.  “As  a  result,  they 
write  stories  which  are  too  long  and, 
too  often,  too  dull.  The  pity  is  that  we 
editors  too  often  let  those  stories  get 
into  the  paper.” 


Rhodes  also  expressed  concern 
over  mounting  libel  suits,  saying  the 
words  “chilling  effect”  are  no  longer 
merely  rhetoric,  “they  are  real.” 

He  asserted  that,  given  the  risks  of 
libel  and  the  soaring  cost  of  defending 
themselves  —  win  or  lose  —  news¬ 
papers  are  “backing  away,  are  feeling 
the  chilling  effect,  are  being  less 
agressive,  less  investigative,  less  the 
muckraker.” 

Rhodes  urged  that  newspapers 
push  forward  with  investigative  sto¬ 
ries  but,  at  the  same  time,  lobby  for 
legislation  giving  them  protection 
from  libel  actions,  most  of  which,  he 


maintained,  are  “nuisance  suits  or 
blatant  efforts  at  intimidation.” 

Concluding,  Rhodes  said  newspa¬ 
pers  must  demand  that  their  editors 
and  writers  receive  proper  and  con¬ 
tinuing  training  that  is  necessary  “to 
give  our  papers  the  excellence  and 
accuracy  they  must  have.  The  recom¬ 
mitment  to  quality  is  essential  if  our 
newspapers  are  to  maintain  their 
rightful  place  in  the  future  of  commu¬ 
nications.  We  have  lost  some  claim  to 
that  rightful  place  in  recent  years." 

Historic  site 

Lowell  Thomas’s  birthplace  has 
been  designated  a  Historic  Site  in 
Journalism  by  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  two-story  house,  which  at 
Thomas’s  birth  on  April  6, 1892  was  in 
Woodington,  Ohio,  now  stands  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Darke  County  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  in  Greenville,  Ohio. 

Best  known  for  his  radio  and  tv 
broadcasts  from  distant  lands, 
Thomas  first  gained  national  recogni¬ 
tion  for  a  series  of  investigative  sto¬ 
ries  he  wrote  while  at  the  old  Chicago 
Journal. 


Rhodes  found  it  anomalous  that,  while  newspaper 
profits  are  soaring,  there  are  layoffs  in  newsrooms, 
news  holes  are  being  reduced  and  “salaries  continue 
to  hover  in  the  embarrassing  area.” 
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Florida  weighs  repeal  of  sales  tax  on  advertising 

But  Wisconsin  iegisiators  may  be  moving  in  opposite  direction 


While  the  Florida  legislature 
debates  repeal  of  the  state’s  sales  tax 
on  services,  including  advertising, 
Wisconsin  lawmakers  may  be  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  respect 
to  newspaper-related  services  and 
supplies. 

Wisconsin  Governor  Tommy 
Thompson’s  Commission  on  Prop¬ 
erty  Tax  Relief  had  its  final  meeting 
on  Sept.  18  and  has  prepared  a  plan 
for  extending  Wisconsin’s  5%  sales 
tax  to  services,  said  J.  Leroy  Yorga- 
son,  executive  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  commission  is  keeping  its  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  under  wraps, 
Yorgason  said,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
special  interests  at  bay. 

However,  Yorgason  said  WNA  has 
learned  that  while  the  proposal  “at 


the  present  time”  does  not  include  a 
tax  on  advertising,  it  may  call  for 
extending  the  sales  tax  to  such  things 
as  newspaper  subscriptions,  news 
services,  newsprint,  and  ink. 

The  WNA  has  been  holding  lun¬ 
cheons  around  the  state  between  local 
legislators  and  publishers  and  other 
businessmen  who  are  concerned 
about  extending  the  sales  tax  to  “all 
kinds  of  services,”  Yorgason  said. 

“We  seem  to  be  having  some 
impact,”  he  continued.  “We  feel 
each  of  those  [luncheons]  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  kind  of  results  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for.” 

In  Florida,  Governor  Bob  Martinez 
conceded  the  state’s  5%  sales  tax  on 
services  was  a  “mistake”  and 
recalled  the  legislature  for  a  special 
session  to  consider  repeal. 

After  two  days  of  deliberation,  the 
state  Senate  sent  back  to  committee  a 


bill  that  would  repeal  the  sales  tax  on 
services  and  make  up  the  lost  revenue 
by  increasing  the  sales  tax  on  goods  to 
6%  from  5%. 

However,  the  House  leaders, 
favoring  revision  of  the  sales  on  ser¬ 
vices  rather  than  repeal,  have  kept  a 
similar  bill  stalled  in  committee. 

Governor  Martinez  originally  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  sales  tax  on 
services  but  he  reversed  his  position 
after  two  months  of  intense  pressure 
that  included  national  advertisers 
withholding  their  ads  from  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  state  and  the  canceling  of 
conventions  by  media  and  other 
advertising-related  industries. 

The  campaign  against  the  sales  tax 
on  services  eventually  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  public  that  it  was 
doing  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
state’s  economy. 

— Andrew  Radolf 


Providence  newspaper  publisher  dies  after  biking  accident 


Sunday,  Sept.  13,  was  to  be 
Michael  P.  Metcalf  s  day  of  glory,  but 
he  instead  found  himself  hospitalized. 

While  the  publisher  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  B  idle  tin  lay 
clinging  to  life  after  a  biking  accident, 
his  newspapers  were  officially  open¬ 
ing  a  $60-million  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  plant  he  had  orchestrated  (see 
story  on  page  36). 

One  week  later  on  Sept.  20,  Metcalf 
died  from  extensive  head  injuries  he 
suffered  when  he  fell  off  a  10-speed 
bike  he  was  riding  on  a  wooded  coun¬ 
try  road  about  a  mile  from  his  summer 
house. 

In  addition  to  being  publisher  of  the 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  Metcalf,  54,  was 
also  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Providence  Journal  Co., 
the  newspapers’  parent  firm. 

Metcalf,  who  was  to  host  the  kick¬ 
off  of  a  weeklong  celebration  later 
that  day,  was  found  unconscious  and 
bleeding  beside  his  bycycle,  at  the  top 
of  an  incline  on  a  country  road  near 
his  vacation  home  in  Westport  Har¬ 
bor,  Mass. 

He  had  undergone  two  hours  of 
surgery  and  remained  critical  for  a 
week  before  his  death. 

“It’s  ironic  because  this  was  his 
week,”  said  one  production  execu¬ 
tive.  “He  put  more  of  everything  he 
had  into  the  new  plant,  and  he  had 
more  on  the  line  than  any  of  us.  It  put 


a  damper  on  things.” 

The  celebration  went  ahead  with 
Steve  Hamblett,  president  of  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.,  in  charge. 

Police  said  they  were  investigating 
the  cause  of  Metcalf's  injury.  A 
cyclist  who  was  competing  in  a  100- 
mile  rally  found  Metcalf,  who  was  not 
racing,  lying  in  the  road.  The  cyclist 
knocked  on  the  door  of  a  nearby 


home,  from  which  an  ambulance  was 
called. 

Metcalf  was  a  Harvard  College 
graduate  who  Joined  the  Providence 
Journal  Co.  in  1962. 

Under  his  direction,  the  company 
branched  out  from  newspapers  and 
acquired  cable  tv  stations,  broad¬ 
casting  stations  and  telecommunica¬ 
tion  interests. 


Murdoch  expands  his  holdings 


Rupert  Murdoch,  head  of  Sydney- 
based  News  Corp.  with  extensive 
media  holdings  in  Australia,  Britain 
and  the  U.S.,  has  acquired  a  13.5% 
interest  in  Pearson  PLC,  the 
publisher  of  the  Financial  Times. 

Pearson,  long  viewed  as  a  takeover 
target,  also  has  interests  in  the  Econo¬ 
mist  magazine,  the  Lazard  Brothers 
merchant  bank.  Penguin  Books  and 
Royal  Doulton  porcelain. 

However,  Murdoch  stated  he  is  not 
seeking  a  takeover  but  wants  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  Pearson  in  several  “com¬ 
mon  business  areas.” 

Pearson  has  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate.  Speculation  has 
been  that  possible  cooperative  ven¬ 
tures  could  include  Joint  marketing  of 
books  by  Penguin  and  Murdoch’s 
Harper  &  Row  book  publishers  and 
Joint  newspaper  printing  operations 
involving  the  Financial  Times  and 


Murdoch’s  London  dailies. 

In  addition,  Murdoch's  South 
China  Post  could  be  used  as  the 
launching  site  for  an  Asian  edition  of 
the  Financial  Times. 

In  other  media-related  moves. 
Murdoch  said  he  intends  to  invest 
another  S37.4  million  in  Sky  Channel, 
his  European  venture  in  satellite-dis¬ 
tributed  television  programming  that 
he  founded  in  1981 . 

Murdoch’s  British  subsidiar 
News  International  PLC,  currently 
owns  82%  of  Sky  Channel,  which 
continues  to  have  financial  difficul¬ 
ties. 

News  Corp.  also  announced  it  will 
sell  its  49%  stake  in  Provincial  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  of  Queensland.  News 
Corp.'s  interest  has  been  valued  at 
S30.8  million. 

Provincial  publishes  smaller  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Australian  state. 
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Pope  meets  the  press 

John  Paul  II  stresses  media's  responsibility  to  truth  and  completeness 


By  Ron  Milligan 

Pope  John  Paul  II  told  an  audience 
of  more  than  1 ,000  national  news  and 
entertainment  media  leaders  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Hollywood,  “In  a 
sense,  the  world  is  at  your  mercy.” 

Because  of  the  media's  great 
responsibility  and  the  fact  they  are 
not  easily  held  to  account  by  law, 
society  relies  “so  much  on  your  good 
will,"  the  pope  told  his  receptive 
audience  at  the  Regency  Hotel  near 
Universal  Studios. 

“The  confidence  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  has  in  you  honors  you  deeply, 
and  challenges  you  mightily,"  he 
stated.  “It  is  a  fact  that  your  smallest 
decision  can  have  global  impact." 

“The  obligation  to  truth  and  its 
completeness  applies  not  only  to  the 
coverage  of  news,  but  to  all  your 
work,"  John  Paul  told  a  diverse  audi¬ 
ence  that  included  some  of  the  giants 
of  the  American  communications 
industry. 

Prior  to  his  speech,  the  gathering  of 
media  moguls  watched  on  television 
monitors  while  the  pope  kept  them 
waiting  by  extending  his  dialogue 
with  young  people  in  a  television  con¬ 
ference  that  linked  him  by  satellite 
with  the  youth  of  four  U.S.  cities. 

When  John  Paul  arrived  at  the 
hotel,  greeted  by  heavy  applause. 
Lew  Wasserman,  chairman  of  MCA, 
the  parent  corporation  of  Universal 
Studios,  introduced  him. 

In  a  half-hour  speech  that  referred 
twice  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
once  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  John  Paul  addressed  some  of 
the  ideals  of  journalism.  He  said  the 
the  Church  has  taught  that  “people 
have  a  right  to  communicate.  Linked 
to  this  right,"  he  said,  “is  the  right  to 
information. 

“There  is  something  of  great  inter¬ 
est  for  all  of  us  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  same  amend¬ 
ment  that  guarantees  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  also 
guarantees  freedom  of  religious  prac¬ 
tices. 

“The  Church  recognizes  the  need 
for  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  just  as  does  your  Constitu¬ 
tion,"  he  declared. 

He  added,  however,  “The  proper 
exercise  of  the  right  to  information 
demands  that  the  content  of  what  is 
communicated  be  true  and  —  within 


the  limits  set  by  justice  and  charity  — 
complete." 

At  that  point  he  zeroed-in  on  the 
issue  of  slanting.  “Included  here,"  he 
admonished,  “is  the  obligation  to 
avoid  any  manipulation  of  truth  for 
any  reason.  This  manipulation  in  facts 
takes  place  when  certain  issues  are 
deliberately  passed  over  in  silence,  in 
order  that  others  may  be  unduly 
emphasized. 


“It  also  occurs,”  the  Polish  pontiff 
added,  “when  information  is  altered 
or  withheld  so  that  society  will  be  less 
able  to  resist  the  imposition  of  a  given 
ideology." 

The  pope's  address,  delivered  in  a 
resonant  voice,  heavily  accented  but 
with  measured  and  highly  expressive 
cadences,  brought  a  standing  ovation 
from  a  group  that  included  many 
broadcast  people  acutely  sensitive  to 
the  nuances  of  captivating  audiences. 

Three  long  rounds  of  applause 
greeted  John  Paul  as  he  moved 
through  the  audience  after  the 
speech.  “Wonderful!”  and  “This  is  a 
tough  audience!”  were  comments 
overheard  among  onlookers  of  the 
interaction. 

One  industry  executive's  explana¬ 
tion:  “It's  the  universality  of  the  mes¬ 
sage." 

To  some  it  was  a  little  surprising 
they  were  not  called  more  sternly  to 
task  for  the  content  of  American 
media  fare. 

Reporter  Sally  Ann  Stewart,  cov¬ 
ering  the  event  for  USA  Today, sdld 
“telling  the  truth  is  the  biggest  moral¬ 
ity  message”  that  she  had  heard  in  the 
pope’s  visit. 

In  his  reference  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  pope  remarked 
upon  the  inalienable  rights  to  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  “all  other  rights  too  .  .  .  rooted 
in  human  dignity,  including,”  he 
added,  “the  right  to  maintain  one’s 
privacy  and  not  to  be  exploited  in  the 
intimacy  of  one's  family." 

With  the  benefit  of  modern  thinking 


on  equality  in  his  reference  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
went  the  Founding  Fathers  one  bet¬ 
ter.  Instead  of  quoting  them  —  “All 
men  are  created  equal”  —  he  para¬ 
phrased,  “All  people  are  created 
equal.” 

He  credited  the  Church  with  being 
a  patron  and  defender  of  the  arts  for  a 
long  time,  a  promoter  of  the  media, 
and  a  leader  in  the  use  of  new  technol¬ 


ogy.  He  pointed  out  that  the  first  book 
for  the  printing  press  of  Johannes 
Gutenberg,  the  15-century  inventor  of 
movable  type,  was  the  Bible. 

In  his  closing  remarks,  he  told  his 
audience  of  communicators,  “For 
Christians,  the  communicating  word 
is  the  explanation  of  all  reality  as 
expressed  by  Saint  John:  ‘In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word;  the  Word 
was  in  God’s  presence,  and  the  Word 
was  God’  [John  1:1].” 


JOA  opposed 

The  Justice  Department’s  antitrust 
division  said  it  will  oppose  a  proposal 
by  the  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free 
Press  to  merge  their  business  oper¬ 
ations. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


in  story  count  we  would  have  to  work 
with.  It  could  be  an  excellent  income 
producer  for  whoever  comes  up  with 
it,  as  well  as  a  money-saver  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Come  on  AP,  UPl,  Gannett  and  all 
the  syndicates,  let’s  see  who  has  the 
ingenuity  and  desire  to  survey  the 
industry  and  come  up  with  a  briefs 
wire  to  serve  us  and  you. 

David  T.  Culbertson 
(Culbertson  is  vice  president  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Communications  Corporation 
which  publishes  the  Mount  Vernon 
[Ohio]  News.) 


“The  Church  recognizes  the  need  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  just  as  does  your 
Constitution,”  he  deciared. 
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NUMBER  HVE  IN  A  SERIES 

ON  BUILDING  NEW  AMERKAN  COMPHRIVENESS. 


JUNK  BONDS. 

WNW  AM  THEY  GOOD  FOR? 


Most  people  have 
heard  about  high  yield  “junk” 
bonds,  but  few  know  exactly 
what  they  are  or  what  they  do. 
As  the  nation’s  leading  under¬ 
writer  and  market-maker  in 
high  yield  securities,  Drexel 
Burnham  thinks  you  should 
know  the  facts. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD  RMt 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS. 

There  are  some  23,000 
companies  in  the  U.S.  with 
sales  over  $25  million.  Yet  only 
800  of  them  qualify  for  invest¬ 
ment  grade  ratings  from 
Moody’s  and  Standard  &  Poor’s. 
That  leaves  some  22,000  com¬ 
panies,  or  95%  of  American 
businesses,  whose  only  access 
to  the  public  debt  market  is 
through  high  yield  bonds. 

These  securities  provide  a  cost- 
effective  source  of  fixed-rate 
funds.  They’re  less  expensive 
than  equity  offerings  and  carry 
fewer  covenants  and  restric¬ 
tions  than  bank  loans  and  pri¬ 
vate  placements.  They  help 
American  companies  become 
more  competitive  in  the  global 
marketplace  by  lowering  their 
cost  of  capital. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD  NNI 
GROMfTH. 

Since  1980,  nearly 
three  quarters  of  all  high  yield 
securities  have  been  issued  for 
internal  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  High  yield  bonds  help 
America’s  midsized  companies 
upgrade  their  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment,  expand  research  and 
development,  increase  produc¬ 


tivity,  and  create  new  jobs.  In  the 
last  six  years,  high  yield  issuers 
have  in  general  increased  revenues 
by  over  30%,  growing  nearly  three 
times  as  fast  as  investment  grade 
companies. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD  fOR 
EMPlOYMENt 

The  United  States  is  creat¬ 
ing  jobs  faster  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  or 
Japan.  But  where  do  our  jobs  come 
from?  Usually  not  from  large  com¬ 
panies.  While  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  on  the  rise, 
America’s  largest  companies  have 
been  cutting  their  work  force.  In 
the  last  three  years,  they’ve 
decreased  employment  by  4%.  Most 
of  America’s  new  jobs  are  coming 
from  high  yield  companies,  which 
are  mostly  small  and  midsized. 
Since  1984,  high  yield  issuers  have 
expanded  employment  by  over  24%. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD  MR  BUSINESS 
COMBINATNNIS. 

When  companies  agree 
that  combining  business  operations 
can  increase  profits  and  productiv¬ 
ity,  high  yield  bonds  can  help.  Yet 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  high 
yield  bonds  play  only  a  minor  role 


in  merger  and  acquisition  financ¬ 
ing,  accounting  for  less  than  10%  of 
such  funding  since  1980.  Most  mer¬ 
ger  and  acquisition  financing 
comes  from  bank  loans  and  inter¬ 
nally  generated  funds. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD  lOR 
INVESIORS. 

High  yield  securities  offer 
disproportionately  high  returns  for 
the  incremental  risks  investors 
assume:  since  1977,  default  losses 
on  high  yield  bonds  have  averaged 
under  1%  a  year.  A  diversified  port¬ 
folio  of  high  yield  bonds  has  proven 
to  be  a  relatively  safe  and  profit¬ 
able  investment  alternative. 

The  10,000  people  of  Drexel 
Burnham  want  you  to  know  more 
about  high  yield  bonds  and  their 
role  in  our  economy.  When  you 
know  the  facts,  you  know  that 
“junk”  bonds  are  anything  but  junk. 
They’re  a  primary  source  of  cap'tal 
for  the  companies  that  are  sustain¬ 
ing  America’s  growth  and  keeping 
us  competitive  globally. 

CONTINUING  THE  DIAIOGUL 

This  has  been  a  part  of  our 
continuing  series  on  important, 
controversial  and  complex  issues 
that  challenge  American  competi¬ 
tiveness.  For  reprints  of  our  entire 
series,  write  Frederick  W.  McCarthy, 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  60  Broad 
Street,  Room  1111,  New  York,  New 
York  10004. 


Drexel  Buraham 

Helping  People  Manage  Change. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Bernard  “Buddy”  Stein 
The  Riverdale  Press 
Riverdale,  N.Y. 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Like  many  sons  of  weekly  editors, 
Bernard  “Buddy"  Stein  scorned  the 
world  of  community  journalism. 

His  dad,  David  Stein,  worked  for 
Associated  Press  in  New  York  City. 
In  1950,  he  started  the  Riverdale 
Press  to  serve  a  neighborhood  of 
3,000  families  in  the  Bronx. 

The  weekly  quickly  demanded 
most  of  his  time.  He  quit  AP  and, 
assisted  by  his  wife  Celia,  built  the 
Press  into  a  vital  element  of  rapid¬ 
growing  Riverdale.  By  the  early 
1960s,  eldest  son  Buddy  was  getting  a 
degree  in  literature  from  Columbia 
University. 

Buddy  now  recalls,  “He  des¬ 
perately  wanted  me  to  take  it  over, 
but  I  wanted  no  part  of  the  newspaper 
business.  So  I  enrolled  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  to  get  a  doctorate 
and  be  as  far  away  from  the  Bronx  as 
possible.” 

In  those  days  Berkeley  seethed 
with  student  unrest.  Buddy  landed  in 


the  middle  of  it.  He  helped  organize 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
He  was  arrested  at  a  free  speech  sit- 
in,  and  became  active  in  the  anti- 
Vietnam  War  movement. 

“Berkeley  was  my  rebellious 
period.  I  was  a  radical.  Incidentally, 
the  definition  of  that  word  is  ‘going  to 
the  root’  .” 

When  finances  ran  short.  Buddy 
took  what  he  thought  would  be  a  six- 
month  job  as  a  proofreader  with  the 
Mark  Twain  Papers,  part  of  the  UC 
Library.  That  commitment  turned 
into  12  years,  and  Buddy  eventually 
became  principal  editor. 

“I  never  thought  I’d  go  back  to 
New  York,”  but  in  the  mid-1970s  the 
elder  Steins  were  approached  by  a 
buyer  for  the  weekly,  then  with  a 
circulation  pushing  10,000  and  gross 
sales  of  nearly  $600,000. 

“I  never  realized  how  much  the 
Press  really  meant  to  me  until  my  dad 
and  mom  said  they  were  going  to  sell 
it.  They  invited  me  back  for  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  We  sat  with  the  buyer  and 
talked  about  the  sale.” 

Buddy’s  brother  Richard,  six  years 
younger,  also  became  involved.  The 
family  began  to  have  second  thoughts 
about  selling  the  weekly.  When  the 
two  sons  said  they  would  work  with 
their  parents,  that  ended  talk  of  sell¬ 
ing. 


Fiock  throwing  may  lead 
to  Vannie  swan  song  |  Up-hill  students 
fare  best  in  test 


The  Riverdale  Press 

Fred  Friendly,  television  executive 
and  then  journalism  professor  at 
Columbia  University,  eulogized  Stein 
as  completely  dedicated  to  his  weekly 
and  the  people  of  Riverdale. 

The  service  deeply  moved  Buddy. 
His  resolve  to  follow  closely  his 
father’s  footsteps  in  community 
newspapering  was  finally  forged  that 
day  in  Riverdale  Temple. 

Now  he  says  that  “the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  a  community  newspaper 
does  is  recognize  the  value  of  lives  of 
ordinary  people.  It  records  their  sad 
times,  their  happy  times  —  wed¬ 
dings,  deaths,  births,  bar  mitzvahs, 
christenings  —  things  the  dailies 
don’t  talk  about. 

“We’re  committed  to  the  idea  that 


“There  are  plenty  of  talented  men  and  women  who 
can  match  their  skills  and  achievements  with  anyone, 
though  they  write  in  the  relative  obscurity  of  small 
journals  serving  limited  audiences.” 


Bernard  "Buddy"  Stein 


Richard  came  aboard  in  1977  and 
Buddy  in  1978.  In  1980,  the  elder 
Steins  named  their  sons  co¬ 
publishers,  Buddy  becoming  editor 
and  Richard  general  manager.  Two 
years  later  their  dad  died. 

More  than  600  attended  David 
Stein’s  funeral,  conducted  by  his 
rabbi.  Assisting  were  the  president  of 
Manhattan  College,  a  Catholic  insti¬ 
tution  in  Riverdale,  and  three  local 
Protestant  ministers. 


people  have  to  band  together  to  shape 
their  own  lives  and  their  communi¬ 
ties.  We  give  them  an  instrument  to 
help  them  do  that,  by  telling  them 
about  issues. 

“For  instance,  [land]  development 
is  a  major  issue  here.  When  a  deve¬ 
loper  plans  to  build  something,  our 
paper  must  tell  the  people  what  is 
planned;  how  their  neighbors  feel 
about  it;  when  and  where  meetings 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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ADVERTISING  - 

Drug  company  uses  newspaper  network  to  publicize  new  pill 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Merck,  the  big  drug  company,  is 
using  a  network  of  50  Sun  Belt  daily 
newspapers  for  its  first  advertising 
campaign  to  the  general  public  about 
a  new  pill  that  prevents  heartworm  in 
dogs. 

Chicago-based  John  Volk  Com¬ 
pany  developed  the  campaign,  which 
will  be  placed  through  Branham 
Newspaper  Sales. 

Volk  marketing  executives  said 
newspapers  were  chosen  because 
they  can  get  the  message  out  quickly, 
target  a  specific  area  —  and  include 
the  long  list  of  goverment  cautions 
and  technical  data  required  by  the 
government. 

“Broadcast  was  pretty  much  pre¬ 
cluded  because  it  is  a  prescription 
product  and  you  need  to  give  indica¬ 
tions  and  dosage  [information],” 
company  president  John  Volk  said. 
“By  the  time  you’ve  given  all  the 
explanations,  you’ve  used  up  your  15 
or  30  seconds.” 

Newspaper  advertising  also  proved 
extremely  flexible,  even  as  the 


requirements  for  the  ad  campaign 
changed,  the  Volk  executives  said. 

The  ability  to  make  seasonal  buys 
and  to  target  geographic  areas  proved 
especially  important  in  launching  the 
general  public  advertising  for  the  new 
product,  whose  brand  name  is  Heart- 
gard-30. 

The  product  is  the  first  pill  to  pre¬ 
vent  heartworm,  a  potentially  fatal 
condition  for  dogs,  that  needs  to  be 
administered  only  once  a  month 
rather  than  daily. 

Heartworm,  which  is  spread  by 
mosquitoes,  is  generally  a  seasonal 
problem  and  one  that  is  most  preva¬ 
lent  along  the  Eastern  two-thirds  of 
the  U.S. 

Approved  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  March,  Heartgard-30  proved 
wildly  successful.  Only  in  August  did 
Merck  catch  up  with  the  backlog  of 
orders. 

By  then,  the  seasonal  heartworm 
problem  was  fairly  well  over  in  the 
Northeast.  However,  the  ad  cam¬ 
paign  was  needed  in  the  South,  where 
the  heartworm  season  runs  far  longer. 


“The  geography  of  newspapers  has 
been  absolutely  perfect  for  us,”  Volk 
company  marketing  planner  Linda  J. 
Schranz  said. 

The  buy,  which  Branham  said  will 
exceed  $450,000,  involves  one-third 
page  advertisements  with  red  spot 
color  that  will  run  four  times  in  the  50 
papers  over  a  two- week  period.  The 
campaign  will  be  handled  on  a  one 
order/one  bill  basis,  similar  to  the  net¬ 
work  buy  Branham  arranged  in  1985 
for  A.J.  Canfield  Co.’s  Diet  Choco¬ 
late  Fudge  Soda. 

Combined  daily  circulation  of  the 
50  papers  is  6,234,725,  while  the  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  number  is  7,452,232. 

Branham/Chicago-Midwest 
regional  manager  Nelson  Hurst  said 
the  Merck  buy  is  another  example  of 
the  possibilities  for  convenient  one- 
step  ordering  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“Obviously,  we  hope  this  is  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  national  advertising  for  a 
whole  range  of  health  care  catego¬ 
ries,”  he  observed. 


FROM  PHOENIX,  April  1987  .  .  . 

“As  special  assistant  Sam  Steiger  sees  it,  most  of  the  criticism 
aimed  at  his  boss,  freshman  Arizona  Gov.  Evan  Mecham,  concerns 
matters  of  style,  ‘things  like  his  toupee,  his  inappropriate  grammar .  .  . 
the  idea  that  he’s  overly  simplistic .  .  .  his  unwillingness  to  compromise.’ 

“But  there  is  no  denying,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  complaints. 

“Since  taking  office  in  January,  Mecham  (pronounced  Mee-Kum) 
has  become  the  most  notorious  new  governor  in  America,  antagonizing 
not  only  outsiders  (whom  he  sometimes  calls  ‘foreigners’),  but  also 
homosexuals,  blacks,  educators  and  his  own  Republican  Party. 

“First,  Mecham,  62,  lived  up  to  a  campaign  promise  and  canceled 
the  state  holiday  on  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  birthday,  which  so  far 
has  prompted  eight  groups  scheduled  to  hold  conventions  here  to  can¬ 
cel  their  events  in  protest. 

“Then,  he  announced  he  would  like  to  see  a  list  of  all  homosexuals 
in  state  government.  He  appointed  as  education  adviser  a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  teachers  have  no  right  to  contradict  parents  who  tell  their  children 
that  the  Earth  is  flat. 

“And  Mecham’s  complaints  about  biased  media  coverage  prompted 
the  publisher  of  Arizona’s  two  most  powerful  newspapers  to  call  the 
governor’s  administration  a  ‘brutish  ideological  juggernaut,’  wracked 
by  ‘paranoia  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  small-minded  vindictiveness.’ 

“Already,  a  movement  has  formed  to  recall  Mecham,  but  most 
political  experts  here  doubt  its  chances  of  success.” 

—By  Thomas  B.  Rosenstiel  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


Outstanding  in  the 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES- 
WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

1150 15th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20071 
202  334-6173 
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“BiLsy  as  we  are, 
one  eoctra  problem  is  too  many. 
So  we  let  ACB  take  the  calls.  ” 


HOWARD  GROTHE 

Vice  President,  Marketing  &  Advertising 
ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER 


“When  you  run  a  newspaper  advertising  or 
marketing  operation,  no  matter  what  the  size,  one 
extra  problem  is  one  too  many.  You  have  enough  to  do 
without  spending  extra  time  chasing  down  special 
requests  from  agencies  and  advertisers  for  tearsheets 
and  checking  copies.  So  we  turn  the  job  over  to 
ACB,  and  they  handle  it  smooth  as  silk. 

“First  of  all,  we  tell  the  agencies 
from  day  one  to  deal  directly  with 
ACB.  And  they’re  happy  to  do  it,  P 

because  ACB  knows  their  system.  / 

ACB  also  has  the  flexibility  to  I 

handle  special  requests.  They’re  J 
doingacrackerjackjob,  too.  / 

If  they  weren’t,  we’d  sure  ^ 

“ It’s  really  that  simple, 

and  I  can’t  imagine  why  \ 

anyone  wouldn’t  use  ACB  for 
tearsheet  checking.” 

For  an  eye-opening  copy  of  “  10 
ways  ACB  saves  newspapers  time  ^ 

and  money,”  call  Sid  Bordelon,  Vice  ‘ 

President  of  Newspaper  Relations,  at  a. 

1-800-638-8333. 


NEW  YORK,  NY  CHICAGO,  IL  COLUMBUS,  OH 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA  MEMPHIS,  TN  ORLANDO,  FL 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  SANTA  ROSA,  CA  TEMPE,  AZ 


McClatchy  Newspapers  takes  step  toward  going  public 

McClatchy  Newspapers  moved  a  public, 
step  closer  to  going  public  by  Filing  Including  their  Class  A  holdings, 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  McClatchy  family  members  will  have 
Commission  a  registration  statement  99%  of  the  voting  power  in  the  com- 
for  an  initial  offering  of  2.4  million  pany. 

shares  of  Class  A  common  stock.  The  two  classes  of  stock  also  give 

McClatchy  said  the  shares  would  liquidity  to  family  members  without 
be  priced  in  the  $20-to-$23  range.  The  diminishing  family  control.  Class  B 
company  would  provide  1.1  million  of  shares  sold  to  non-family  members 
the  Class  A  shares,  while  the  remain-  must  first  be  converted  to  Class  A 
der  would  be  provided  by  sharehold-  shares. 

ers.  The  New  York  Times  Co.,  Dow 

The  registration  statement  valued  Jones  &  Co.  and  the  Washington  Post 

McClatchy  at  $627.8  million.  The  Co.  all  maintain  family  control  by 

company  publishes  12  newspapers,  having  two  classes  of  common  stock, 

including  the  Bee  papers  in  Sac-  The  Times  and  Dow  Jones  also  have 

ramento,  Fresno  and  Modesto,  Calif.,  adopted  provisions  to  increase  the 

and  has  operations  in  other  media.  liquidity  of  the  controlling  Class  B 

The  Class  A  shares  would  be  traded  shares  without  diminishing  family 

on  the  American  Exchange.  control. 

McClatchy  said  one  of  its  reasons  McClatchy’s  filing  said  the  com- 
for  going  public  was  to  preserve  its  pany  earned  $10  million  in  the  first  six 
independence  under  family  owner-  months  of  1987,  a  4.4%  increase  on 
ship.  revenues  that  rose  25%  in  the  period 

In  addition  to  the  2.4  million  pub-  to  $160.1  million, 
licly  traded  Class  A  shares,  24.9  mil-  The  filing  indicated  that 
lion  Class  B  shares  will  continue  to  be  McClatchy’s  profits  suffered  as  a 
held  by  the  McClatchy  family,  giving  result  of  the  costs  incurred  from  the 
its  members  10  times  the  voting  competition  in  Alaska  between  the 
power  of  the  shares  being  sold  to  the  company’s  Anchorage  Daily  News 
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One  is  right  in  the  middle. 

So  as  you  can  see,  our  trademark  is  a  very  valuable 

But  the  really  important  one  is  the  one  you 
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and  the  Anchorage  Times. 

In  1986,  McClatchy’s  revenues 
totaled  $283.8  million.  Earnings  came 
to  $45.1  million,  including  a  one-time 
gain  of  $26.7  million  from  the  sale  of 
cable  television  holdings. 

Decision  made 
to  launch 
Montreal  daily 

Quebecor  chairman  Pierre  Pela- 
deau  recently  told  Canadian  journal¬ 
ists  he  has  made  the  final  decision  to 
launch  an  English-language  daily  in 
Montreal. 

The  new  paper  would  be  the  city’s 
second  in  English,  following  Sou- 
tham’s  Montreal  Gazette. 

Quebecor  publishes  Le  Journal  de 
Montreal,  the  largest  of  the  city’s 
three  French-language  dailies. 

“All  we’re  lacking  is  a  boss,”  Pela- 
deau  stated,  in  telling  journalists  he  is 
hoping  his  proposed  newspaper  will 
make  its  debut  in  December. 


Atex  Advertising  systems  save  time,  save 
money,  and  enhance  revenue.  In  short,  they 
give  you  a  better  profit  picture! 

The  powerful  Atex  Integrated  Advertising  System 
database  manages  every  step  of  ad  processing  — 
classified  and  display  —  from  order  entry  through 
production  to  billing.  Combined  with  the  Atex 
Architect  program,  it  can  dummy  a  64-page 
paper  in  less  than  two  minutes.  A  Classified 
Pagination  system  cuts  page  build  time  in  half. 
The  time  between  ad  deadline  and  press  run  is 
reduced,  so  you  can  accept  more  ads.  A  display 
ad  makeup  system  is  linked  directly  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  database.  Lost  revenues  from  lost  ads  are 
virtually  eliminated...the  list  goes  on.  Everyone 
saves  time  and  money.  And  every  system  is 
backed  by  a  total  commitment  from  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Talk  to  an  Atex  representative  about  improv¬ 
ing  your  profit  picture.  Or  call  61 7-275-8300. 
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IN  BRIEF - 

Photog  carts  door 
around  U.S.  as  prop 
for  football  spread 

Dallas  Morning  News  photogra¬ 
pher  David  Leeson  recently  used  a 
door  that  had  been  removed  from  its 
hinges  as  a  prop  for  photos  in  the 
paper’s  annual  fall  football  preview 
section. 

The  theme  of  the  section  this  year 
was  “Starting  Over,”  because  at 
every  level  of  professional,  college 
and  high  school  teams,  the  dominant 
refrain  seemed  to  be  a  year  of  new 
directions  for  players,  coaches  and 
teams. 

The  battered  door,  complete  with 
wasps  and  a  history  of  storage,  was 
picked  up  for  $5.  For  two  weeks  Lee¬ 
son  and  his  door  traveled  about  8,000 
miles,  visiting  Danny  White  and  Tony 
Dorsett  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys,  Chi¬ 
cago  Bears  quarterback  Jim  McMa¬ 
hon,  University  of  Texas  football 
coach  David  Williams,  Arkansas  run¬ 
ning  back  James  Rouse  and  former 
SMU  lineman  David  Richards, 
among  others. 

To  make  the  door  mobile,  Leeson 
and  his  father  cut  it  into  six  sections 


and  then  pieced  it  together  with  bolts 
and  brackets.  They  also  built  a 
wooden  crate,  with  wheels  and  a 
handle,  to  house  the  door  and  lighting 
equipment.  At  each  stadium  or  train¬ 
ing  facility,  Leeson  had  to  assemble 
the  door  with  36  screws. 

Lewd  conduct 
charge  dropped 

A  case  involving  a  55-year-old  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  man  charged  with  lewd 
and  lascivious  conduct  with  a  girl 
newspaper  carrier  has  been  dismissed 
with  prejudice  in  Vermont  District 
Court. 

John  Mooney  had  pleaded  innocent 
to  exposing  himself  repeatedly  to  the 
carrier  while  she  was  on  her  route  in 
July  1986.  The  case  was  tried  twice. 

The  first  trial,  last  March,  was 
declared  a  mistrial  after  a  juror  was 
found  to  have  spoken  with  Mooney’s 
wife.  The  second  trial,  in  August, 
ended  with  a  hung  jury. 

Mooney’s  attorney,  George  Taft,  in 
the  request  for  dismissal,  cited  the 
hung  jury  and  called  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  state  “insufficient  to 
sustain  a  conclusion.” 
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USA  Today  style  is 
preferred  by  young 
adults,  says  survey 

John  Hartman,  a  journalism 
researcher  from  Central  Michigan 
University,  recently  reported  that 
half  of  the  18-  to  35-year-olds 
surveyed  preferred  the  style  of  USA 
Today  over  their  local  newspapers. 

Hartman  said  the  attractive  graph¬ 
ics,  catchy  headlines,  concise  arti¬ 
cles,  energy  and  full  color  appeal  to 
the  “tv  babies,”  the  18-  to  35-year- 
olds  who  grew  up  with  television 
“next  to  their  cribs.”  Attracting  these 
young  adults,  who  do  not  read  a  news¬ 
paper  regularly,  should  be  of  prime 
concern  to  the  industry,  he  added. 

Hartman  also  called  USA  Today  a 
“national  agenda  setter”  and  ranked 
it  with  the  New  York  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Washington  Post,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

“Broadcasters  often  restate  items 
from  the  paper,”  Hartman  said.  “If 
you  listen  carefully,  you’ll  hear  peo¬ 
ple  like  Paul  Harvey  and  J.P.  McCar¬ 
thy  of  WJR  radio  quoting  it.” 

Bodenwein  fellow, 
foundation  grants 

John  Christian  Hopkins,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island  student,  has  been 
selected  for  the  third  Bodenwein  Fel¬ 
lowship  for  Minorities  by  the  Day  in 
New  London,  Conn. 

Hopkins,  27,  who  majored  in  both 
journalism  and  history,  will  work  at 
the  Day  as  a  reporter  and  will  visit 
area  schools  to  encourage  minority 
students  to  seek  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

In  addition,  the  Bodenwein  Public 
Benevolent  Foundation,  supported 
by  dividends  from  the  Day  Publishing 
Co.,  will  distribute  $122,207  to  30 
organizations.  This  is  the  second 
grant  distribution  this  year.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  Foundation  gave  $130,695  to 
29  organizations. 

Weekly  health  tab 
in  Baltimore  Sun 

A  colorful  tabloid  section  devoted 
to  health  and  fitness  topics,  called 
“To  Your  Health,”  will  appear  every 
Tuesday  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Evening  Sun  starting  Oct.  13.  Linda 
Searing  will  serve  as  editor  of  the 
special  weekly  section. 
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Valvin  and  Hobbes*  teems  with  die  qualities  of 
unfettered  boyhood  —  energy^  imagination,  wonder 
cmd  even  cruelty .  . .  What  results  is  a  true-t€hlife 
style  of  humor  rare  on  today*s  socalled  funny 
pages,  99  —  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 


bright  new  star  is  ^Calvin  end  Hobbes,* 
which  has  displumed  phenomenal  popularity 
.  . .  among  almost  every  demographic 
grouping.  99  —  Chicago  Tribune 


^4At  a  time  when  newspaper  comic  I 
strips  have  become  hastily  drawn 
repositories  for  bad  puns  and  comball  V 
jokes,  it*s  something  of  a  shock  to  come 
across  Valvin  and  Hobbes.*  What  are  wit, 
sarcasm  end  grace  doing  on  the  funny  pages?  99 

—  Ken  Tucker  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


David  B.  Offer  Candice  Phillips 


Douglas  E.  Hanes 


Song  S.  Kim 


David  B.  Offer,  managing  editor 
of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
since  1979,  will  assume  his  new  duties 
as  editor  of  the  Newport  (R.l.)  Daily 
News  in  October. 

Earlier  in  his  career.  Offer  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Arizona 
Project  Team  of  Investigative  Report¬ 
ers  and  Editors  following  the  murder 
of  Don  Bolles  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Mid-America 
Press  Institute  and  the  Wisconsin 
Freedom  of  Information  Council. 

*  *  * 

Candice  Phillips  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  operations  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook.  She  has  been  division  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze.  Both  newspapers  are  in  the 
Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers 
group. 

Prior  to  California,  Phillips  was 
assistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register.  Replacing 
Phillips  as  division  manager  at  the 
Daily  Breeze  is  Bernice  Conrad, 
most  recently  youth  carrier  safety 
coordinator. 

*  *  * 

David  Haynes,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  was  promoted  to  features 
editor.  He  previously  covered  busi¬ 
ness  and  general  assignment  on  the 
metro  desk  and  on  the  state  desk. 

Lawrence  Everhart  joined  the 
News-Sentinel  as  a  sports  wire  editor. 
He  previously  was  a  sports  copy  desk 
editor  for  the  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal. 

John  Small,  makeup  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  design  editor.  He 
was  copy  desk  chief  for  the  Biloxi 
(Miss.)  Sun-Herald,  prior  to  joining 
the  News-Sentinel. 


Douglas  E.  Hanes  recently  was 
named  president  and  publisher  of 
Golden  West  Publishing  Inc., 
publisher  of  nine  community  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Orange  County,  Calif.  The 
company  is  a  division  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  Inc. 

Most  recently  Hanes  was  with  the 
Hearst  Corporation  in  charge  of 
developing  major  account  sales  and  a 
new  marketing  program  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Prior  to  the  Herald  Examiner,  he 
was  president  and  publisher  of  Titsch 
Communications,  Denver,  publisher 
of  daily  and  weekly  community  news- 
pars  and  magazines.  Earlier  Hanes 
held  several  executive  management 
positions  with  Harte-Hanks  Commu¬ 
nications. 

*  !)!  * 

Three  new  positions  have  been 
created  at  the  Middlesex  News,  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  by  executive  editor 
Kenneth  O.  Hartnett.  The  change 
follows  the  departure  of  Vicki 
Ogden,  managing  editor,  to  become 
executive  editor  of  Transcript  News¬ 
papers,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Paul  McNamara,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor-news,  was 
named  executive  news  editor  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  day-to-day  news  opera¬ 
tion. 

Sarah  Wright,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor-features,  was  named 
executive  features  and  interim  special 
projects  editor,  responsible  for  soft 
news  and  feature  operations.  Her 
responsiblities  include  developing  in- 
house  training  programs  for  editorial 
and  overseeing  special  sections. 

Eric  Bauer,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor-administration,  was 
named  director  of  editorial  opera¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  assisting  Harnett 
in  budget,  personnel  and  administra¬ 
tion,  Bauer  will  oversee  implementa- 
ton  of  a  new  editorial  front-end  sys¬ 
tem. 


Song  S.  Kim  has  been  appointed 
corporate  controller  for  Landmark 
Communications,  Inc.,  based  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  effective  Sept.  28. 

Kim  joins  Landmark  from  control¬ 
ler  for  the  pharmacy  division  of 
Beverly  Enterprises.  Prior  to  joining 
Beverly  he  was  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  Pharmacy  (Corporation  of 
America  and  earlier  has  served  as 
corporate  financial  and  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  for  Minnetonka,  Inc.,  and  as 
senior  auditor  for  Touche  Ross  & 
Company,  Minneapolis. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Dennery  is  the  newly  named 
general  manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  a  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper. 

She  joined  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  in  1970, 
became  personnel  manager  three 
years  later  and  held  that  position  until 
1979  when  she  moved  to  Louisville  as 
assistant  administrator  of  employee 
relations  at  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital. 

Dennery  returned  to  the  Times-Pic- 
ayune  in  1986  as  a  vice  president. 

*  Hs  * 

Gerald  J.  Taylor,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  has  been  named  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newspapers  which 
are  part  of  the  Small  Newspaper 
Group. 

Taylor  succeeds  Len  R.  Small, 
who  remains  as  president  of  Small 
Newspaper  Group. 

Taylor  joined  the  Dispatch  in  1975 
as  city  editor  and  was  promoted  to 
managing  editor  in  1977,  executive 
editor  and  general  manager  in  1982 
and  general  manager  of  the  Argus  in 
January  1986.  He  previously  worked 
as  a  reporter  and  editor  with  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune  and  as  a  newsman 
in  the  Associated  Press  Chicago 
bureau. 
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John  Herbers,  forrr.er  national 
correspondent  in  Washington  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  earlier  deputy 
Washington  bureau  chief  and  White 
House  correspondent,  will  become 
the  first  Baltimore  Sun  Distinguished 
Lecturer  at  the  College  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  lectureship  recently  endowed 
with  a  $50,000  grant  from  the  A.S. 
Abell  Foundation  to  the  College  of 
Journalism  will  be  held,  in  perpetuity, 
by  an  outstanding  journalist  for  one 
semester  each  year,  starting  with 
Herbers. 

Herbers  ended  a  38-year  newspa¬ 
per  career  last  May  13  and  this  month 
became  the  Ferris  Professor  at 
Princeton  University,  conducting  a 
seminar  on  politics  and  the  press. 

He  also  has  been  the  Times’  assis¬ 
tant  national  news  editor  in  New  York 
and  regional  correspondent  in 
Atlanta,  covering  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Times  in  1963, 
Herbers  worked  for  United  Press 
International  and  the  Greenwood 
(Miss.J  Morning  Star. 

*  *  * 

William  E,  Beck,  promotion 
director  for  the  Wichita  Eagle-Bea¬ 
con,  is  retiring  on  Oct.  1.  Beck,  who 
will  be  62  next  month,  joined  the 
newspaper  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  1949. 

He  left  a  few  years  later  to  work  as 
advertising  manager  with  a  local  spe¬ 
cialty  store  and  then  with  Western 
Lithograph  Co.,  rejoining  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1964. 

*  *  * 

Promotions  of  Saturno  L. 
Marocco  to  publisher  of  the  Sun  City 
(Ariz.)  Daily  News-Sun  and  Joseph 
Richter,  to  publisher  of  the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press  have  been 
announced  by  John  S.  Goodreds, 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  vacancy  at  Sun  City  occurred 
when  publisher  Edward  J.  Somers, 
an  Ottaway  veteran  of  35  years’  ser¬ 
vice,  requested  disability  leave. 

Somers  joined  Ottaway  in  1951  at 
WVPO-radio,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and 
was  named  general  manager  of 
WDOS-radio,  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  in  1964 
and  then  held  executive  positions  at 
three  Ottaway  papers  prior  to  his 
most  recent  post  as  publisher  in  Sun 
City. 

Marocco  has  held  advertising  and 
executive  positions  at  four  Ottaway 
newspapers,  most  recently  as 
publisher  at  Mankato.  Richter  has 
held  news  and  management  positions 
at  six  Ottaway  papers  and  spent  two 
years  at  Ottaway  headquarters  in 
Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 


Bonnie  Anderson,  who  spent  the 
past  six  years  with  NBC  News, 
mainly  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East,  has  joined  the  Miami 
News  as  a  local  columnist. 

Prior  to  NBC,  she  spent  a  year  at 
WPLG-tv,  Miami,  and  three  years 
with  the  Miami  Herald  and  El  Miami 
Herald,  primarily  covering  South 
Florida’s  Hispanic  community. 

Anderson,  born  in  Havana,  was 
five  years  old  when  her  mother  fled  to 
Miami  with  four  children  in  1960,  and 
her  father  stayed  to  tend  his  service 
stations/auto  distributorship  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  executed  four  months 
later  by  the  Castro  government  for 
what  it  said  were  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  activities. 

After  growing  up  in  Miami  and 
Bogota,  Colombia,  Anderson 
enrolled  at  Northwestern  University 
in  1973,  earning  a  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

*  *  * 

Pheralvn  Dove-Morse,  a  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode  of 
Philadelphia.  She  is  a  1977  graduate  of 
Hampton  Institute  and  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Black 
Journalists. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Rick  Rodriguez  is  the  new  deputy 
Capitol  bureau  chief  for  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  succeeding  Jeff  Rai- 
MUNDO,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
political  consulting  firm  of  Townsend 
and  Associates.  Rodriguez  most 
recently  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
newspaper. 

The  bureau  chief  is  William  Endi- 
COTT,  formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Erickson  has  been  named 
assistant  features  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  She  was  with  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  where  she 
worked  14  years  in  editorial  positions, 
most  recently  as  features  editor. 

*  *  * 

Harriet  Edleson  is  the  newly 
named  family/health/people  editor  of 
the  Tempo  section  of  The  Journal 
Newspapers,  Springfield,  Va.  She 
began  her  career  at  Gannett  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers  and 
served  as  a  reporter  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  free-lanced  for  various 
publications. 


Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Company 
of  Portland,  Maine,  has  acquired 

PoBt  JPublialftng  CotnpttnQ,  Snc. 

(5  non-daily  newspapers  and  4  shopping  guides 
in  the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  area 
with  total  circulation  of 254,000) 

From  LeRoy  Westerlund  and  Gary  VHerault 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker 
for  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Company  in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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Edith  Hoppin  Carr.  75,  a  former 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  Globe 
and  the  old  Boston  Herald,  died  Sept. 
9  in  Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  after  a  long 
illness.  She  also  wrote  a  social  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Granite  State  News,  a 
Wolfeboro  weekly. 

*  *  * 

Kate  Clapp,  101,  who  gave  plant- 
care  and  other  “down-home  advice” 
to  readers  of  her  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  co\umn  for  42  years,  died  Sept.  18. 
She  worked  until  the  age  of  89  and 
continued  gardening  into  her  late  90s. 
*  *  * 

Samuel  B.  Cohen,  longtime  Con¬ 
necticut  sports  editor  who  retired  in 
1974,  died  Sept.  11  at  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital  after  a  long  illness. 
He  had  worked  as  Meriden  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  later  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Meriden  Journal  and  the  Bridgeport 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  E.  Howell,  87,  Ohio 
sports  editor  for  the  Associated  Press 
for  32  years,  died  Sept.  12  at  his  home 
in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

A  former  minor  league  pitcher,  he 
began  his  writing  career  at  the  Spring- 
field  Daily  News  in  1923,  joined  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  in  1932,  and  the 
AP  two  years  later.  He  worked  in 
Cleveland  and  New  York  until  he 
retired  in  1966. 


OBITUARIES 


Eugene  Kone,  72,  a  former 
reporter  and  editor  and  “dean”  of 
science  publicists,  died  Sept.  7  of 
heart  and  kidney  failure  at  St. 
Raphael’s  Hospital  in  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Kone  began  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
with  the  New  Haven  Register  in  the 
’30s  and  after  graduating  from  Yale 
University  in  1941  was  director  of  the 
Yale  News  Bureau  for  10  years. 

He  served  in  the  Navy  during  1951- 
56  and  then  was  head  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Rockefeller  University  until 
his  retirement  in  1984. 

*  *  * 

James  Nightingale,  72,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
from  1951  to  1979,  died  Sept.  16  of 
cancer  at  his  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
home. 

*  *  * 

Lindesay  Parrott,  87,  retired 
New  York  Times  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  who  covered  the  Pacific  theater 
in  World  War  II  and  later  the  Korean 
War  and  served  as  Tokyo  bureau 
chief  for  10  years,  died  Sept.  20  of 
heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Arlington, 
Va. 

Parrott  covered  the  return  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Douglas  MacArthur  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  October  1944  and  followed 
MacArthur  through  the  Philippines  to 
Tokyo.  He  left  Japan  at  the  end  of 
1955,  returning  to  New  York  to  report 
from  the  United  Nations. 


FOR  SALE 

Talstar  Newspaper  System  for  Sale 

4  units  1 8/30  General  Automation  CPU 

2  units  SPC  16/65  ecu 

1  unit  Amcomp  Magnetic  Tape  Drive 

8  units  80mb  Ampex  disk  drive 

60  units  Computek  200  VDT 

31  units  General  Automation  Bi-terminals 

3  units  Compuscan  Optical  Character  Reader 

12  units  Assorted  Line  Printing 

1  unit  Card  Reader 

4  units  Zenith  Voltage  Stabiliser 

4  units  Paper  Tape  Punch 

Electrical  Voltage  1 1 5  volts  50  c/s 
Assorted  spares  for  above 

Interested  parties  please  contact: 

General  Manager  Engineering  &  Projects 
82  Genting  Lane 
Singapore  1334 
Telex:  RS55959  SNSNC 
Fax:  7480747 


A  192 1  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Parrott  started  his  career  at 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  moved  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  where  he 
covered  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping, 
and  then  went  to  the  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  World.  After  the  sale  of  the 
World,  he  moved  to  International 
News  Service,  heading  bureaus  in 
Moscow,  Rome,  and  Paris. 

*  *  * 

G.  Edward  Pendray,  86,  a  former 
reporter  and  science  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  advo¬ 
cate  of  peaceful  uses  of  rocket  power 
and  spaceflight  since  the  ’30s,  died 
Sept.  15. 

He  joined  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
1925  after  receiving  a  master’s  degree 
from  Columbia  University  and  left  in 
1932  to  work  for  other  publications 
until  he  joined  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Co.  as  assistant  to 
the  president.  He  later  opened  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 

Author  of  several  books,  Pendray 
also  was  founder  of  the  America 
Rocket  Society  which  later  became 
incorporated  into  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics. 
*  *  * 

Geraldine  A.  Rasmussen,  92,  a 
former  co-owner  and  publisher  with 
her  husband  of  the  Austin  (Minn.) 
Daily  Herald,  died  Aug.  1 1  following 
a  massive  stroke. 

She  and  her  husband,  Harry  E., 
bought  the  Austin  weekly  Mower 
County  Transcript-Republican  in 
1919.  In  1920  they  joined  two  other 
partners  as  owners  of  the  Austin  Her¬ 
ald.  The  Rasmussens  became  sole 
owners  in  1931  and  in  1962  sold  the 
Herald  to  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 

Geraldine  Rasmussen  was  the  first 
woman  to  head  the  Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association.  She  and  her  late 
husband  each  received  a  University 
of  Minnesota  Distinguished  Service 
in  Journalism  Award. 

Their  son,  Duane  A., is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Forest  Lake  (Minn.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Roland  J.  Sawyer,  76,  retired  first 
information  officer  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  former  writer/correspon¬ 
dent  for  The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  from  1937  to  1955,  died  Sept.  8  at 
his  Edgartown,  Mass.,  home. 

*  *  * 

Florence  Reed  Zeuschner,  80, 
former  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
reporter  for  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  newspapers,  died  Sept.  10  in 
Hartford.  She  wrote  for  the  Hartford 
Couront,  the  late  Hartford  Times,  and 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers. 
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•  Custom  weather  ^ 

pages  by  Macintosh  i 

•  Total  package  from 
one  source 

>  Eye-pleasing  layouts 

'  Color  separations 
available 

'  Custom  graphics  and 
text  ^ 

'  Pinpoint  local  and 
regional  forecasts 

'  Accuracy . . . 
consistency 

'  Save  money . . .  build 
credibility 


>lccu-Weather,  Inc 

619  W.  College  Ave.  State  College,  PA  16801 
814/234-9601 


IN  BRIEF - 


Kmart  launches  ads 
in  Sun.  supplements 

Kmart  is  launching  a  print  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspaper  supplements 
across  the  U.S.  to  promote  its  Air 
Step  shoe  product  line. 

The  headline  of  the  campaign’s  first 
ad,  “We  Stand  Behind  Our  Shoes,” 
emphasizes  the  30-day  guarantee  that 
Kmart  offers  to  ensure  customer 
satisfaction. 

The  four-color  ad  campaign  is  run¬ 
ning  in  Parade  magazine  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  of  the  Seattle 
TimesIPost-Intelligencer,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  St.  Louis  Dispatch, 
Pittsburg  Press,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News, 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Boston 
Globe.  The  agency  is  Calet,  Hirsch  & 
Spector/NY,  a  division  of  Ross  Roy 
Grout). 


Editor  who  broke 
Iran  arms  sale  story 
shot  in  Beirut  street 

Hassan  Sabra,  38,  the  Lebanese 
journalist  credited  with  disclosing  the 
secret  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Iran,  was 
shot  and  wounded  by  a  gunman  riding 
a  motorcycle. 

Sabra,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Ash-Shiraa,  was  driving  to  his 
office  when  someone  riding  on  the 
backseat  of  a  motorcycle  fired  at  him 
with  a  pistol.  The  gunman  and  driver 
of  the  motorcycle  escaped. 

His  daughter,  Nissrin,  12,  who  was 
in  the  car  with  her  father,  was  also 
wounded. 

Both  were  rushed  to  the  American 
University  Hospital  and  were  listed  in 
stable  condition. 


Hearst  Foundation 
announces  1988 
writing  competition 

The  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  has  announced  that 
undergraduate  Journalism  students  at 
89  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  will 
compete  for  $138,025  in  scholarships, 
grants  and  stipends  through  its  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  Program. 

The  program  consists  of  six 
monthly  writing  competitions  and  one 
photojournalism  contest.  Monthly 
winners  in  both  divisions  will  travel  to 


San  Francisco  in  May  1988  to  com¬ 
pete  for  additional  scholarships. 

During  the  school  year,  the  pro¬ 
gram  awards  70  monthly  scholarships 
ranging  from  $300  to  $  1 ,500.  Thirteen 
scholarships,  ranging  from  $350  to 
$2,000,  are  awarded  in  the  final  cham¬ 
pionship. 

The  foundation  matches  all  schol¬ 
arships  with  grants  to  the  colleges  of 
all  winning  students. 

Newsday  expands 
business  sections 

Newsday  expanded  its  business 
sections  in  both  its  Long  Island  and 
the  New  York  Newsday  editions  on 
Sept.  15. 

The  increased  coverage  will 
emphasize  local  business  news  and 
personal  finance,  said  publisher  Rob¬ 
ert  Johnson. 

The  redesigned  sections  will  run  10- 
1 1  pages,  an  increase  in  the  newshole 
of  about  30%  and  will  focus  on  major 
business  and  economic  issues  and 
their  impact  on  local  jobs,  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  prices  and  individual  invest¬ 
ments. 

The  business  sections  in  the  Long 
Island  and  New  York  editions  will  be 
distinct,  Johnson  said,  with  each  one 
emphasizing  the  local  economy. 

The  expanded  Long  Island  section 
will  include  the  aerospace  industry, 
high  technology,  the  retail  sector  and 
commercial  real  estate. 

In  New  York  Newsday,  the  local 
emphasis  will  include  coverage  of  the 
garment  center,  financial  district, 
publishing  industry  and  the  ports. 

New  features  in  both  editions 
include  “Closeup,”  a  daily  story 
highlighting  inside  news  about  a  spe¬ 
cific  industry  with  significant  local 
importance,  and  a  personal  finance 
page. 

More  than  30  reporters  from  New 
York  City  and  Long  Island  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  business  coverage, 
under  the  guidance  of  Gary  Hoenig, 
assistant  managing  editor  for  busi¬ 
ness. 


Californian  sets 
classified  record 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
reported  that  it  published  its  largest 
classified  section  ever  on  Aug.  28. 

The  29-plus  pages  of  5,000  classi¬ 
fied  ads  took  up  three  sections  and 
included  nine  color  ads,  53  display 
ads  and  eight  full-page  units. 
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COLOR  SECnCW 
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INTELLIGENT  COLOR 

The  most  revolutionary  advance  in  copying.  Since  the  copier. 


Introducing  the  Canon  Color  Laser 
Copier.  The  world’s  first  full-color  digital 
plain  paper  copier. 

So  advanced,  its  full-color  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  originals  is  remarkably  lifelike  in 
quality.  So  unique,  its  digital  intelligence 
enhances  copying  creativity  to  the  limits  of 
your  imagination. 

With  Canon’s  exclusive  Digital  Image 
Processing  System,  you  can  now  make 
brilliant  true-to-life  copies  in  up  to  64  gra¬ 
dations  per  color.  Or  change  any  color  of 
an  original  to  any  color  you  like. 

Only  the  Color  Laser  Copier  lets  you 
experiment  with  different  color  combina¬ 
tions  in  designs  and  illustrations.  Or  add 
your  favorite  color  to  create  documents 
that  really  stand  out.  What’s  more,  the  wide 


Enjo,  easy  extended  pajrnents 
With  the  Canon  Credit  Card  Ask  for  detail* 
at  partcipatirig  Canon  dea'ers  and  reta'ic 
A.a.ao>€oniyinUS  e  i987Ca'WiUSA  i 


ness  communications  a  lot  more  effective. 

To  further  expand  your  creativity,  you 
can  reduce  or  enlarge  by  50%  to  400%. 
Make  poster-size  copies  for  exciting 
displays  and  dramatic  presentations. 
Combine  text  and  illustrations  together  in 
a  single  copy.  Even  make  11"  x  17"  color 
prints  from  35mm  slides  or  negative  film 
with  the  optional  film  projector. 

All  on  the  same  plain  paper  you  use 
every  day. 

The  Color  Laser  Copier.  It’s  giving 
business  a  whole  new  way  to  look  at 
copying.  And  copying  will  never  look  the 
same  again.  Only  from  Canon. 

For  more  information,  call  toll  free 
1-800-OK  CANON.  Or  write  Canon  USA 
Inc.,  PO.  Box  5023,  Clifton,  N.J.  07015. 


range  of  intelligent  editing  features  lets  you 
digitally  create  entirely  new  images.  Right 
on  the  copier.  All  of  which  makes  your  busi- 


Canon  ^ 

COLOR  LASER  COPER 


aEANLINESS 


Technological 


Advances  for 
All  Newspapers 


Technology  to  the  rescue!  Today  any 
newspaper,  regardless  of  printing 
process,  can  look  and  feel  cleaner 
and  fresher  than  ever  before  possible. 
U.S.  Printing  Ink  technology  makes 
it  happen. 

Letterpress  tradition  no  longer 
needs  to  be  associated  with  readers’ 
sooty  fingers.  Our  Aqua-Kleen* 
letterpress  news  inks  have  the 
waterbased  emulsion  technology 
which  reduces  rub  by  as  much  as 
50%  to  run  clean,  stay  clean,  from 
news  stand  through  a  “clean  hands" 
read.  Our  Civilox*  version  stays 
equally  clean.  And  all  Aqua-Kleen 
inks  cut  mist  by  up  to  50%. 

If  offset  quality  is  your  strength, 
cleanliness  comes  to  you,  too,  with 
our  KleenSet"  line  of  technologically 
advanced  low-rub  inks.  Refreshingly 
clean  formulations  deliver  superior 
rub  resistance,  control  dot  gain,  and 
avoid  roller  and  blanket  build-up. 

Switch  to  flexography?  Our 

Aqua-News"'  line  offers  you  just 
the  right  waterbased  flexo  inks  that 
not  only  look  and  feel  as  fresh  as  a 
babbling  brook,  but  print  crisper 
halftones  and  more  uniform  solids 
than  you’d  expect. 


U.S. 

Printing 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington, 
DC;  Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago, 

IL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Dallas,  TX; 
Denver,  CO;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  Portland,  OR; 
Seattle,  WA 


'AquaKleen,  KleenSet,  and  Aqua-News  are 
tradenames  of  U.S.  Printing  Corp.  Civilox  is  a 
tradename  of  Crabtree  Vickers  Ltd. 


ADORCSS 


OEAIER. 


OR  WIN  A  SSO.OO  GIFT  CERTIFICATE  R.J.  O'TOOLES  OR  RILEY'S 


TOP  HONORS  . . .  AGAIN 


A  FREE  TRIP  FOR  TWO 
TO  DISNEY  WORLD 


CTPaTRICifeDflV! 


AUTO  SALE 


February  26  -  March  21 

REGISTER  TO  WIN  AT  PARTICIPATING  AUTO  DEALERS 


fiSTPflTRLCK'SDayi^ 


Compliments  of 

nRXCAUBUR  TRAVEL  INC. 

100  E  Washington  St..  Syracuse.  NY  13202  *(315)424-1921 
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M  eeting  high  stan¬ 
dards  is  a  daily  event 
at  The  Syracuse 
Newspapers,  whether 
in  the  newsroom  or 
the  pressroom.  So  we 
take  pride  in  the  Her- 
ald-Journal’s  first 
place  honor  in  this 
year’s  Kodak  Inter¬ 
national  Color  Repro¬ 
duction  Contest  for 
the  direct  letterpress 
category. 

Superior  performance 
in  color  reproduction 
is  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  we  sell  more  and 
more  pages  of  color 
advertising  every 
year.  Because  when 
our  advertisers  de¬ 
mand  quality  color  re¬ 
production,  we  make 
sure  we  deliver  .  .  . 
again  and  again. 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers 

Herald  American  Herald-Journal  The  Post-Standard 

Represented  Nationally  hy  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Should  we  make  color  user-friendly? 

Ad  Bureau  exec  says  color  standardization  is  vital  if  newspapers 
want  to  capture  a  more  significant  share  of  the  national  ad  market 


By  Charles  Kinsolving,  Jr. 

Once  I  was  asked  by  a  newly  minted  marketing  vice 
president,  “Say,  Charlie,  how  exactly  would  you  define 
the  word  ‘marketing'?” 

It  is  a  good  question  to  which  there  is  an  infinitude  of 
answers,  but  the  one  I  gave  him  that  day  was,  “it’s  giving 
the  customer  what  he  wants.” 

This  is  a  highly  controversial  view  but  in  an  era  when 
there  is  a  variety  of  media  sharks  circling  to  eat  our  lunch 
(or  us),  it  seems  even  more  appropriate. 

How  do  we  give  them  what  they  want?  First,  we  have  to 
find  out  what  they  want.  For  the  past  10  years,  various 
groups  of  newspaper  marketers  and  researchers  have  been 
working  to  find  out. 

Clearly,  our  clients  want  more  color,  better  color,  and 
consistent  color.  They  would  also  like  to  be  able  to  order 
color  advertising  on  a  multimarket  basis.  (Parenthetically, 
our  readers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  want  color,  too, 
and  they  want  it  in  advertising  as  well  as  editorial.) 

This,  we  conclude,  is  attributable  to  the  dazzling  variety 
of  policies  which  have  been  adopted  by  different  papers 
over  time  in  the  color  area. 

Two  years  ago,  we  tabulated  the  policies  papers  had 
with  respect  to  lead  times,  leeways,  and  minimums  for 
color.  We  found  that  lead  times  varied  all  over  the  lot  and 
had  a  number  of  special  provisions  to  boot  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  papers  had  different  policies  for  one-color,  two-color 
and  three-color;  different  policies  for  camera-ready  vs. 
not;  different  policies  for  different  sections  of  the  paper. 

A  great  many  papers  had  color  minimums  but  they,  too, 
varied  all  over  the  lot,  and  were  variously  expressed  in 
lines,  inches,  or  pages.  As  to  leeway,  the  results  were  so 
perplexing  that  we  did  a  follow-up  study  to  find  out  what 
they  meant,  and  it  turned  out  that  different  executives  in 
the  same  plant  had  different  interpretations  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  listed  in  their  rate  card  and  in  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service. 

Last  year  one  of  our  media  buyer  friends  tried  to  buy  a 
quarter-page  color  campaign  for  General  Foods  in  a  long 
list  of  papers.  ROP.  For  General  Foods!  After  prolonged 
negotiations  with  the  papers  on  the  list,  she  gave  up.  How 
soon  will  it  be  before  we  get  any  ROP  color  linage  from 
General  Foods  again? 

Do  we  really  want  any  multimarket  advertising?  Are  we 
ready  for  the  color  world? 

We  think  there  are  two  compelling  reasons,  beyond  the 
desire  for  good  color,  to  standardize  and  simplify  our  color 
policies: 

1.  Increasingly,  media  buying  is  computerized.  A 
medium  which  has  such  deviant  and  complex  policies  that 
it  won’t  fit  a  computer  program  will  simply  be  kicked  out 
of  the  computer,  and  not  scheduled. 

2.  Our  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agency 
(AAAA)  and  Association  of  National  Advertisers  (ANA) 
friends  continue  to  stress  to  us  that  the  people  buying 

(Kinsolving  is  senior  vice  president,  marketing  group, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.) 


multimedia  lists  are  entry-level  people.  They  may  be  bril¬ 
liant,  charming,  or  both,  but  they  have  little  experience. 
So  the  provisions  affecting  media  buys  must  be  simple  and 
self-explanatory. 

Currently,  the  charge  to  buy  color  for  a  multimarket 
newspaper  list  is  a  charge  equivalent  to  establishing  the 
strategy  for  a  global  war. 

Last  year,  the  standardization  task  force  of  the  Future 
of  Advertising  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Joe 
D.  Smith  of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  began  to 
attack  the  issue.  Some  standard  policies  were  hypothe¬ 
sized  on  lead  times,  leeway,  and  minimums,  and  a  mini¬ 
survey  of  newspapers  of  all  sizes  was  conducted  by  task 
force  member  Sam  McKeel,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News. 

A  majority  of  the  newspapers  surveyed  by  McKeel  felt 
that  they  could  accommodate  generally  to  the  policies 
suggested,  so  they  were  surfaced  by  Frank  Savino  of  The 
Record  in  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  and  myself  at  the  ANP 
Technical  Committee  meeting  last  fall.  With  some  sug¬ 
gested  amendments,  the  production  experts  saw  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  recommendations. 

Meanwhile,  the  INAME  color  committee  under  Jim 
Doughton  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  discussed  the  pro¬ 
posals,  and  covered  them  in  articles  in  their  monthly 
magazines.  The  Color  Committee  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  the  elimination  of  minimums  to  the  INAME 
board. 

In  January,  in  Miami,  the  proposals  were  submitted  to 
the  Newspaper  Ad  Plans  Committee.  There  were  no 
objections. 

The  proposals  were  discussed  at  length  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Standardization  Task  Force  members  in  Detroit  this 
spring,  and  it  was  agreed  to  approve  them.  Task  Force 
members  stressed  that,  if  we  are  trying  to  promote  the 
availability  of  color,  we  should  not  allow  artificial 
barriers  —  i.e.,  the  color  minimum  —  to  dictate  linage 
counts. 

Later  in  the  spring,  the  proposed  changes  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  joint  AAAA,  INAME  meeting  in  New  York, 
written  reactions  were  solicited  from  agency  personnel, 
and  some  of  them  were  as  follows: 

•  “J.  Walter  Thompson  welcomes  the  additional  flexi¬ 
bility  afforded  by  the  NAB  proposals  on  leeway,  lead 
time,  and  color  minimums. 

•  Accounts  that  are  newspaper-intensive  .  .  .  will  find 
the  added  flexibility  of  the  new  guidelines  to  be  benefi¬ 
cial.” 

•  (Campbell-Ewald:)  “We  agree  basically  with  steps 
one,  two,  and  four  (leeway,  lead  times  and  color  mini¬ 
mums).  However,  we  do  have  a  question  with  step  three 
regarding  space  reservations.  We  would  like  to  see  this 
changed  (from  seven)  to  five  days.” 

•  “DFS/Dorland  enthusiastically  supports  the  efforts  of 
the  Standardization  Task  Eorce  in  the  belief  that  the  more 
newspapers  are  alike,  in  their  methods  of  doing  business, 
the  easier  it  is  to  do  business  with  newspapers.  The  four 

( Continued  on  page  23c) 
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Readers  think  color  is  important 


Compiled  by  Thelma  Anderson 
Research  manager 
Marketing/New  technology 
Newspaper  Ad  Bureau 

Readers  want  to  see  color  in  their  papers 

A  national  telephone  survey  conducted  in  August  1986 
by  Market  Facts  Inc.  for  the  newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  showed  that  .  .  . 

•74%  of  U.S.  adults  want  color  in  their  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  on  a  regular  basis. 

•The  younger  the  readers  are,  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  want  color;  90%  of  the  18-  to  24-year-olds  said  they  want 
color  in  their  newspaper. 

•The  younger  they  are,  the  higher  their  standards  are  for 
the  quality  of  the  color. 

•Those  who  see  more  color  in  their  papers  give  their 
papers  higher  marks  for  the  quality  of  the  color  and  for  the 
overall  printing  quality. 

•Most  of  those  who  want  color  want  it  in  both  editorial 
and  advertising. 


Where  they  want  newspaper  color 

A  second  telephone  survey  conducted  in  March  1987  by 
R.  H.  Buskin  Associates  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  pursued  the  question  of  which  particular  kinds  of 
pages  readers  want  in  color. 

Readers  were  asked  about  12  kinds  of  newspaper  pages 
or  subject  areas.  The  average  adult  reports  usually  looking 
at  six  of  the  12,  and  would  like  color  on  4.5  of  the  12  kinds 
of  pages. 

•Fashion  is  number  one  for  women,  followed  by  food/ 
cooking  and  home  and  garden  pages. 

•The  front  page  ranks  first  with  men  over  35,  and  among 
younger  men  it  is  close  to  sports  and  comics.  One  sign  of 
changing  lifestyles  is  that  younger  men  are  more  interested 
in  color  for  food/cooking  pages  than  older  men  are.  How¬ 
ever,  color  on  the  food/cooking  pages  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  women,  regardless  of  age. 

•Younger  readers  want  color  on  more  pages  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  fashion,  comics,  travel,  front  page/general  news 
pages,  entertainment  and  sports  sections. 

•Both  young  and  old  are  relatively  indifferent  to  having 
color  on  pages  for  tv/radio,  the  editorial  page,  business/ 
financial  news  and  classified. 

Table  follows: 

Percentage  Who  Want  to  See  Color 
on  Listed  Types  of  Pages 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Adults 

18-34 

35 -f 

18-34 

35  + 

Fashion 

53% 

46% 

27% 

79% 

64% 

Comics 

48 

60 

40 

58 

42 

Food/cooking 
Home  and  gar¬ 

47 

42 

28 

61 

58 

den 

47 

41 

36 

54 

56 

Travel 

45 

48 

40 

54 

43 

Front  page/gen- 


eral  news 

43 

56 

44 

49 

30 

Entertainment 

42 

50 

35 

55 

34 

Sports 

34 

58 

41 

25 

17 

TV/radio 

22 

23 

20 

25 

22 

Editorial  page 

14 

15 

15 

12 

15 

Business/ 

finance 

12 

17 

13 

7 

11 

Classified 

9 

10 

7 

9 

11 

All  of  these 

2 

3 

2 

2 

None  of  these 

12 

8 

17 

3 

14 

Don’t  know,  no 

answer 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

Average  num- 

ber 

4.5 

5.1 

3.1 

4.9 

4.2 

Percentage 

bases 

(1,006) 

(203) 

(270) 

(203) 

(317)  ' 

Question;  “Suppose  that  you  could  have  a  daily  newspaper 
made  up  exactly  the  way  you  wanted  it  at  no  extra  cost. 
Which  kinds  of  pages  and  subjects  would  you  want  to  have  in 
color?” 


What  color  does  for  the  reader 

In  explaining  why  they  want  color  on  particular  pages, 
both  men  and  women  say  that  for  fashion,  food/cooking, 
and  home/garden  pages,  color  is  critical  to  the  subject,  and 
enable  them  to  see  how  things  really  look,  or  should  look. 

Color  in  sports  “brings  the  action  out”  and,  as  with 
other  subjects,  “makes  things  stand  out  better.”  Front¬ 
page  color  makes  a  paper  more  attractive  and  “gives  a 
preview  of  what  story  you  want  to  read  first.” 

Other  general  comments  were  that  “Color’s  in,  black- 
and-white  is  out”  and  that  “It  adds  depth  or  another 
dimension.”  Although  one  older  man  said,  “It’s  really  not 
that  important  .  .  .  I’m  in  the  generation  where  the  first 
thing  I  look  at  is  the  obits,”  the  average  adult  over  65 
would  like  color  on  3.4  of  the  12  types  of  pages. 


Good  color  makes  a  newspaper  modern 

Three  out  of  four  adults  rate  their  newspaper  as  “very” 
or  “fairly”  modern.  This  proportion  rises  to  almost  nine 
out  of  10  readers  who  see  color  almost  every  time  they 
read  the  paper,  and  among  those  who  rate  their  newspa¬ 
per’s  color  as  “excellent.” 

“Poor  use  of  color  is  more  damaging  than  no  use." 
Advocates  of  quality  color  are  supported  in  this  conten¬ 
tion  by  the  findings  of  this  study:  The  proportion  of  read¬ 
ers  who  think  their  paper  is  old-fashioned  is  30%  for  those 
who  never  see  color.  This  rises  to  44%  of  those  who  say 
their  newspaper’s  color  is  poor. 

(Continued  on  page  24c) 
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Don’t  map  out  a  media  plan  that’s 
missing  the  richest  territory. 


A  lot  of  media  planners  who  search  diligently  for  the  best 
way  to  strike  gold  in  the  New  York  ADI  still  miss  the  richest 
territory.  They  overlook  the  only  newspaper  that  lets  advertisers 
tap  into  $22.2  billion  in  purchasing  power  wielded  by  Bergen/ 
Passaic  residents:  The  Record,  New  Jersey’s  largest  evening 
newspaper. 

The  Record  reaches  more  adults  in  this  y 

upscale  northern  New  Jersey  market  than 
any  other  newspaper,  and  leads  you  to 
the  readers  with  the  greatest  spending 
power.  In  fact,  the  Bergen/Passaic 
market  is  the  35th  largest  in  the 
country  and  is  28  in  total  retail  sales. 

This  positions  us  with  metropolitan 
areas  like  San  Jose  and  New  Orleans. 

Record  readers  have  the  second  highest  personal 
employment  income  in  America,  and  they're  eager  to 
spend  on  travel,  cars,  leisure,  and  luxuries. 

For  example,  more  Bergen/Passaic  adults  spent  $1 ,000  or 


more  for  their  last  vacation  than  adults  in  any  other  segment  of 
the  New  York  ADI. 

And  65  percent  of  The  Record’s  affluent  audience  cannot  be 
reached  regularly  in  any  otner  newspaper.  It’s  not  surprising. 
Bergen/Passaic  readers,  who  buy  the  best  things  in  life,  natu¬ 
rally  turn  to  The  Record  for  their  news  and  information.  And 
that  provides  a  compelling  environment  for  advertising  that  sells. 

The  Record.  It’s  your  guide  to  reaping  the  full  treasures  of  the 
Bergen/Passaic  market.  Without  it,  even  the 
most  intrepid  media  planner  could  end 
up  lost. 


ifuftecodi 

We  cover  your  workL  All  of  ft. 

150  River  Street,  Hackensack,  N.J.  07601-7172 
Call  Chuck  Hayes,  National  Advertising  Manager 
at  (201)  646-4257. 


Sources:  ®  S&MM  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  1987  The  Scarborough  Report.  1986  Simmons*Scarborough  National  Newspaper  Audience  Ratings  Study.  1985 

National  Representative:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 


Digital  mania 

Color  production  potential  of  the  personal  computer  is  explored 


By  Peter  Winter 

There  is  a  malady  abroad,  a  disease 
which  first  struck  these  shores  a 
decade  ago.  Since  then,  it  has  spread 
like  wildfire  to  the  point  where  it  now 
pervades  commercial  life  in  the 
United  States.  Its  name?  Digital 
mania. 

The  mind  afflicted  with  digital 
mania  is  so  insidious  that  outbreaks 
have  been  found  even  in  a  world  as 
realistic  and  pragmatic  as  the  newspa¬ 
per  production  environment.  Per¬ 
sonal  computer  technology  is  already 
being  applied  in  this  environment  to 
fulfill  several  key  functions.  For 
instance,  the  concept  of  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  has  taken  hold  throughout  all 
echelons  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Desktop  publishing  harnesses  the 
graphic  and  word  processing  power  of 
personal  computing  to  achieve 
remarkable  cost-efficencies,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  area  of  pagination. 

Many  small  newspapers  are  using 
the  Apple  Macintosh  together  with  a 
laser  printer  for  page  makeup  pur¬ 
poses. 

Metropolitan  newspapers  are 
beginning  to  use  DTP  techniques  to 
paginate  their  tabloid  sections  fully. 

The  technology  is  likely  to  spawn  a 
new  breed  of  competitors  who  will 
produce  local  and  regional  weeklies  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  traditional 
publishing. 

As  the  astonishing  rate  of  personal 
computer  development  continues, 
there  is  now  considerable  speculation 
that  by  1995  the  process  of  color 
reproduction  will  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  enhanced  and  streamlined  by 
PCs  as  well.  Is  this  yet  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  digital  mania,  or  is  it  a  practical 
expectation? 

Early  investigation  suggests  that 
PC-based  techniques  for  color  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  driven  not  so  much  by 
digital  mania,  but  by  powerful  eco¬ 
nomic  incentive.  The  role  of  color  in 
retaining  readership,  particularly 
amongst  the  young,  has  been  well- 
documented  in  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  research. 


(Winter  is  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing/new  technology  for  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.) 


Furthermore,  the  role  of  pricing  is  a 
critical  factor  in  retaining  and 
rebuilding  ROP  advertising.  Thus, 
any  technology  which  improves  econ¬ 
omies  of  scale  in  production  —  as 
well  as  color  quality  —  represents  an 
asset  in  the  fight  to  preserve  and 
expand  a  newspaper’s  advertising 
base. 

PC-based  color  technology  has  this 
potential.  This  will  result  in  its  wide¬ 
spread  application  throughout  the 
newspaper  industry  by  1995.  As  with 
the  offset  press,  small  to  medium 
newspapers  are  likely  to  lead  the  way. 

Desktop  imaging 

The  term  “desktop  publishing” 
(DTP)  is  something  of  a  misnomer 
because  it  fails  to  convey  the  power¬ 
ful  functionality  and  capabilities  of 
this  new  technology  or  its  significance 
within  the  newspaper  production 
environment. 


Already,  development  of  software 
on  personal  computers  connected  via 
file  services  is  challenging  the  market 
position  of  established  front-end  sys¬ 
tem  vendors. 

Indeed,  DTP  is  yet  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  newspaper  industry's  eager¬ 
ness  to  borrow  and  adapt  technolo¬ 
gies  developed  for  other  markets,  in 
this  case  the  corporate  publishing 
market. 

The  drive  for  cost-efficiency  in  this 
market  is  stimulating  an  astonishing 
rate  of  development.  In  1984,  $10,000 
bought  a  fully  configured  286  com¬ 
puter  running  word-processing  soft¬ 
ware  and  a  daisy-wheel  printer.  In 
1987,  $10,000  buys  the  same  com¬ 
puter,  plus  a  300  dots-per-inch  laser 
printer,  a  scanner  and  page  composi¬ 
tion  software. 

This  hectic  development  pace  has 
stimulated  considerable  activity  in 
the  related  area  of  PC-based  —  or 
desktop  —  imaging.  At  AT&T’s 
“EPIC  Center”  in  Indianapolis  a  PC 


plug-in  board  based  on  a  Texas 
Instruments  video  processing  chip  set 
has  been  developed  to  facilitate  image 
capture.  It  has  the  ability  to  store  a 
phenomenal  color  range,  reportedly 
in  the  order  of  2^*  or  33.5  million 
colors. 

Electronic  photography  has  for 
several  years  been  touted  as  having 
the  potential  to  revolutionize  the  way 
we  capture  and  process  images  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  primarily 
through  the  advantages  of  economy 
and  immediacy.  Application  of 
desktop  technology  to  imaging  will 
make  it  even  more  cost-effective. 
Thus,  transmission  of  full-color  still 
video  recorded  live,  stored  on  a  porta¬ 
ble  disc  player,  reviewed  and  then 
transmitted  —  perhaps  by  cellular 
telephone  —  to  a  microcomputer  on 
the  editor’s  desk  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  predictable  scenario.  The  trade-off 


is  resolution,  that  is,  clarity  of  image. 

It  is  unlikely  that  electronic  photog¬ 
raphy  will  ever  match  conventional 
light-sensitive  film  resolution  but  the 
critical  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
the  objective,  at  least  through  1995,  is 
not  to  replace  film.  Rather,  it  is  to 
offer  a  fast,  straightforward  and  eco¬ 
nomical  alternative  for  a  variety  of 
uses. 

Equipment  dedicated  solely  to 
electronic  image  capture  and  pro¬ 
cessing  is  already  commonplace,  but 
the  development  of  such  devices  as 
the  AT&T  board  lowers  the  financial 
threshold  for  use  of  such  techniques 
even  further  by  making  it  feasible  to 
deploy  PCs  to  achieve  the  same 
results  as  dedicated  equipment.  The 
trend  toward  PCs  is  supported  by  the 
continuing  steep  decline  in  memory 
cost. 

Once  the  image  has  been  received 
and  stored,  it  must  be  processed.  At 
this  point  the  critical  question  to 
(Continued  on  pane  22c) 


PC-based  color  technology  has  this  potential.  This 
will  result  in  its  widespread  application  throughout 
the  newspaper  industry  by  1995. 
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When  it's  vectored  onto  a  compact  disc,  art 
performs.  And  so  do  you. 

Kwikee*^  INHOUSE  gives  you  theme  art 
and  product  illustrations  at  ^ 
the  touch  of  a  button.  And 
they're  of  the  highest  \ 

camera-ready  quality. 

This  art  works  with 

computerized  type  and  layout 

to  let  you  create  and  produce 

advertising  and  publications 

faster,  more  precisely,  with  W 

greater  versatility.  D 


Performing  art  makes  money,  too. 
Low  cost,  short  learning  curve,  and 
markedly  increas^  productivity 
mean  quick  payback  and 
improved  profitability. 


Find  out  how  INHOUSE 
can  help  you  perform. 
Call  toll  free  now  and 
we'll  send  you  an  in-depth 
brochure  and  a  FREE, 
full- color,  poster-sized 
reprint  of  this  ad 
(without  the  copy). 


1-800-635-7500 


mmaamEm 


Making  art  perform  for  you! 


Corporate  Office 
1720  W.  Detweiller  Drive 
Peoria,  Illinois  61615-1695 


VVfestem  Office 

17885  Sky  Park  Circle  N. /Suite  F 
Irvine,  California  92714 


Canadian  Office 
2360  Marie-Victorin  Est. 
Longueuil,  Quebec  J4G  1 B5 


Competition  means  better  coior 

The  arrival  of  flexography  has  pressed  offset  to  modify  its  techniques; 
even  letterpress  is  cleaning  up  its  act  —  the  result,  better  coior 


By  George  Garneau 

Flexography  has  arrived  at  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  key  reason  is  its  bright 
no-muss,  no-fuss  color. 

Offset  printing,  which  put  color  in 
newspapers  in  the  first  place,  has 
begun  adopting  flexo’s  keyless  inking 
in  an  effort  to  compete  with  simpler, 
cleaner  and  cheaper  flexography. 

Even  old  letterpress  is  cleaning  up 
its  act  by  adapting  keyless  inking  sys¬ 
tems  and  water-emulsion  inks  to 
improve  reproduction,  cut  waste, 
boost  productivity  and  reduce  rub- 
off. 

What  these  latest  developments  in 
printing  technology  bode  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  readers  is  more  color 
and  better  and  cleaner  color  printing. 

Much  of  the  color  trend  sweeping 
newspapers  is  credited  to  the  pio¬ 
neering  efforts  of  USA  Today,  which 
has  paid  dearly  to  create  a  national 
daily  newspaper  splashed  with  pains¬ 
takingly  reproduced  color  and  printed 
at  plants  across  the  country. 

Everywhere  newspaper  color  is 
blossoming,  so  is  color  technology. 
Newspapers  in  unprecedented  num¬ 
bers  are  upgrading  old  presses,  buy¬ 
ing  new  ones  and  experimenting  with 
new  ways  to  print  color  better.  After 
all,  color  printing  is  a  relatively  new 
roll  for  traditionally  black-and-white 
newspapers. 

The  competition  between  vendors 
and  printing  processes  is  benefiting 
increasingly  colorful  and  quality-con¬ 
scious  newspapers,  experts  say. 

“I  doubt  that  flexo  has  gone  as  far 
as  it’s  going  to  go,  but  offset  is  not 
going  to  stand  still  either,”  said  Bar¬ 
bara  Albinini,  a  Graphic  Arts  Techni¬ 
cal  Foundation  engineer  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  three-year  study  of  flexo. 
“And  the  competition  is  good  for 
both.” 

According  to  Albinini,  “Flexo  is  as 
good  as  offset  printing,  if  not  better, 
because  it  looks  cleaner,  because  no 
oil  goes  into  the  paper  and  there  is  no 
rub-off,”  she  said,  adding  that  flexo  is 
capable  of  printing  as  well  as  non- 
heatset  offset  on  newsprint  and,  “the 
better  quality  paper,  the  better  quality 
color  you  get  out  of  it.” 


Gannett's  five-year-old  national 
newspaper  USA  Today  is  credited  with 
triggering  the  quality  color  trend  in 
newspapers  around  the  country.  Many 
newspapers  used  color  before  USA 
Today,  but  more  and  more  are  now 
printing  better  and  better  quolity 
color. 


Flexo,  a  standard  process  in  some 
kinds  of  package  printing,  is  in  its 
infancy  in  newspapers.  It  uses  water- 
based  inks,  which  do  not  rub  off  on 
readers'  hands,  and  saves  on  labor 
and  wasted  paper  because  it  requires 
almost  no  ink  adjustment.  The  domi¬ 
nant  newspaper  printing  process, 
offset,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  oil- 
based  inks,  which  must  be  adjusted 
and  balanced  with  water,  requiring 
more  labor  and  causing  more  wasted 
paper  and  disposal  problems. 


“I  doubt  that  flexo  has 
gone  as  far  as  it’s  going 
to  go,  but  offset  is  not 
going  to  stand  still 
either ...” 


GATF  studied  commercial  flexo 
operations  at  Greater  Buffalo  Press 
and  flexo  newspaper  printing  at  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Washington  Post.  The 
GATF  study  of  the  potential  of  flexo 
was  sponsored  by  19  companies  and 
will  be  available  in  1989  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  price. 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin,  the  first  U.S.  newspaper  to 
commit  its  printing  entirely  to  flexo,  is 


planning  to  use  its  new  flexo  presses 
to  introduce  color  to  the  paper  in  a  big 
way,  according  to  Jerry  DeHimer, 
operations  director. 

As  flexo  takes  an  increasing  bite  of 
the  newspaper  press  market,  offset  is 
not  standing  still.  Four-color  satellite 
units  have  taken  their  places  in  press¬ 
rooms  in  recent  years  for  printing 
more  color.  Advanced  press  controls 
and  ink  presetting  are  designed  to 
increase  offset  productivity,  and 
flexo’s  solution  to  the  problem  of  ink 
rubbing  off  on  readers  hands  is  forc¬ 
ing  offset  newspapers  to  switch  to 
more  expensive  low-rub  inks,  which 
are  gaining  popularity  and  are 
expected  to  dominate  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Goss,  the  nation’s  biggest  newspa¬ 
per  press  builder,  has  introduced  and 
begun  selling  huge  volumes  of  its  Col- 
orliner  offset  press,  designed  to  give 
commercial-quality  printing  with 
almost  unlimited  color  flexibility  by 
adapting  to  large  presses  the  stacked 
design  popularized  by  its  single-width 
presses.  Some  of  the  largest  press 
sales  ever  have  been  reported  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York  Times, 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  Sun  Sentinel. 

The  New  York  Times  —  the  so- 
called  “Old  Gray  Lady”  of  the 
press  —  has  plans  to  introduce  full- 
color  printing  in  its  Sunday  editions  in 
coming  years  with  the  Colorliner. 

A  Baltimore  Sun  executive  said  the 
Colorliner  was  chosen  because  the 
newspaper  believed  color  will  be  “a 
dominant  force  in  the  newspaper 
industry.” 

Offset  vs.  flexo 
debate  continues 

While  press  sales,  flexo  and  offset, 
have  been  hot  in  recent  months,  there 
is  still  debate  about  the  future  of  the 
processes. 

Flexo  is  limited  somewhat  in  that 
its  photopolymer  relief  plates,  similar 
to  those  used  in  letterpress,  might 
preclude  computer-to-plate  technol¬ 
ogy  that  is  already  working  in  offset. 

Flexo  plates  currently  limit  the 
(Continued  on  page  20c) 
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THE  ATLANTA.  CONSTITUTION 

202,577  inches 


0  R  A  N  C  EtfC  0  U  N  T  Y 


187,241  inches 


News/Sun-Sentinel 
173,138  inches 


DallasTimes  Herald 

144,827  inches 


Houston  Chronicle 

143,717  inches 


136,963  inches 


Wi\t  IHommQ 
128,626  inches 


the  IteNVER  POST 
126,927  inches 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1987,  The  Asbury  Park 
Press  ran  more  full-run  ROP  color  advertising  than  any 
other  U.S.  newspaper  measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
That’s  quite  an  achievement. 

We  know  color  is  a  key  factor  in  attracting  readers 
and  getting  results  for  advertisers.  And  we’ve  made  a 
multi-million  dollar  commitment  to  stay  at  the  leading  edge 
of  color  technology. 

We’re  one  of  five  newspapers  nationwide,  and  the  only 


one  in  New  Jersey,  with  both  Crosfield  digital  scanners  and 
Scitex  Response  360  color  pagination  systems.  With  this 
equipment,  our  color  lab  technicians  consistently  produce 
attractive  and  effective  advertising. 

We’re  proud  to  be  a  leader  in  color  advertising.  And 
we  can  put  our  color  capability  to  work  for  you.  Call 
L.  Robert  Hoffmann,  retail  advertising  manager,  at 
1-201-922-6000,  Ext.  3711. 


Rankings  determined  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  among  their  U.S.  newspaper  clients  and  are  expressed  in  SAU  inches. 


Advertisers  like  color 


Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  exec  predicts  color  advertising  in 
newspapers  will  grow  by  15%  to  20%  a  year  through  1990 


By  George  Garneau 

Advertisers,  operating  on  the 
notion  that  color  advertising  works, 
are  spending  more  money  for 
increasingly  better-looking  color 
newspaper  ads. 

Projections  call  for  even  more  dol¬ 
lars  to  flow  for  color  newspaper  ads  as 
more  newspapers  offer  color  adver¬ 
tising  and  improve  color  printing. 

Jim  Dunaway,  a  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  vice  president, 
told  a  seminar  in  Australia  last  year 
that  the  color  revolution  in  newspa¬ 
pers  has  had  its  greatest  effect  not  on 
editorial  pages  or  at  the  newsstand 
but  in  advertising,  where  color  beck¬ 
ons  readers  to  advertisers  of  deter¬ 
gent,  liquor,  homes,  computers,  cars 
and  clothes. 

Executives  in  advertising  and 
newspapers  credit  the  color  boom  in 
newspapers  to  USA  Today,  the 
national  daily  that  started  in  1982  with 
what  had  been  considered  the  impos¬ 
sible:  consistently  well-reproduced 
color  in  a  daily  newspaper. 

Since  USA  Today  began,  spending 
for  color  newspaper  ads  has  risen  1 3% 
a  year,  Dunaway  said,  based  on  an 
informal  survey.  He  estimated  color 
newspaper  advertising  would  grow 
15%  to  20%  a  year  at  least  through 
1990. 

However,  improving  the  quality 
and  extending  the  availability  of  run- 
of-press  color  advertising  are  viewed 
as  key  obstacles  to  newspapers  grab¬ 
bing  more  national  color  ads  and  to 
winning  back  advertisers  who  aban¬ 
doned  ROP  for  preprinted  inserts, 
according  to  executives  in  advertising 
and  newspapers. 

A  major  problem  is  that  many 
newspapers  offering  color  advertising 
do  a  lousy  job  of  selling  it  and  printing 
it,  according  to  ad  executives  who 
took  part  in  an  NAB  survey.  Indeed, 
newspapers,  historically  a  black-and- 
white  medium,  have  generally  printed 
color  so  badly  that  advertisers 
refused  to  associate  themselves  or 
their  money. 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  news¬ 
paper  color,  some  major-market 
papers  offer  no  ROP  color,  in  part 


Kroger  food  stores  is  one  chain  sold 
on  newspaper  ROP  color.  Ben  Harper 
of  Kroger  said  color  ads  increased 
readership  by  at  least  40%,  citing  an 
ad  for  pumpkin  pies  that  helped  sell 
$450,000  worth  in  a  day. 


because  of  problems  with  organized 
labor  and  the  high  cost  of  capital 
equipment. 

But  the  color  scene  is  changing. 


Though  it  “still  has  a  way  to  go,” 
newspaper  color  advertising  has 
“improved  greatly  in  the  last  several 
years,”  according  to  Jack  Cohen, 
vice  president  of  print  and  outdoor 
media  buying  for  DDB/Needham 
Worldwide  in  New  York. 


“When  all  papers  go  to  quality 
color,  you’ll  find  much  more  use  of 
ROP  color  advertising,”  Cohen  sug¬ 
gested. 

As  Valerie  Salembier,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  advertising  of  USA  Today, 
said:  “There’s  no  point  in  putting 
color  in  a  newspaper  if  the  newspaper 
can't  do  a  good  job.” 

Gannett  Company  Inc.’s  national 
daily,  whose  print  quality  is  strictly 
controlled,  faced  some  initial  adver¬ 
tiser  skepticism  about  the  idea  of  a 
color  newspaper,  Salembier  noted, 
but  skepticism  has  turned  to  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  readers  responded  positively 
to  the  grand  scale  and  surprisingly 
good  look  of  full-page  color  newspa¬ 
per  ads. 

Five  years  old,  USA  Today  is  see¬ 
ing  such  “enormous”  demand  for  its 
full-page  color  ads  that  it  has  hiked 
color  premiums  by  5%,  to  30%, 
according  to  Salembier. 

Currently,  1,446  newspapers,  rep¬ 
resenting  about  90%  of  U.S.  daily 
circulation,  offer  color  advertising, 
Dunaway  said.  He  said  the  NAB  was 
working  to  determine  what  share 
color  represents  of  total  newspaper 
advertising. 

While  more  newspapers  are  print¬ 
ing  color  —  even  the  New  York 
Times  has  plans  for  editorial  and 
advertising  color  on  Sunday  —  and 
newspaper  color  is  improving 
quickly,  Dunaway  said,  “The  revolu¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  complete.” 

Noting  that  many  of  the  largest 
U.S.  newspapers  still  have  little  or  no 


four-color  capability,  he  predicted 
that  within  10  years  over  90%  of  U.S. 
newspapers  would  produce  high- 
quality  process  color  ads. 

Noting  also  that  people  “vote  with 
their  pocketbook,”  Jim  Doughton, 
(Continued  on  page  20c) 


Currently,  1,446  newspapers,  representing  about 
90%  of  U.S.  daily  circulation,  offer  color  advertising, 
Dunaway  said. 
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Non-contact  bearers  and 
constant-stroke  injectors 
provide  10  reasons .. . 

. . .  Mitsubishi  newspaper  offset  press  units 
wiii  print  better,  iast  ionger  and  require  iess 
maintenance  than  any  other  unit  avaiiabie  today. 


1.  Mitsubishi-engineered  newspaper  offset 
press  units  ailow  use  of  non-contact 
bearers.  No  contact  means  they  can’t  wear 
out.  2.  Use  of  non-contact  bearers  iets  you 

adjust  cylinder  squeeze  without  having 
to  pack  the  plate.  S.  Non-contact  bearers 
also  allow  you  to  easily  adjust  Impression 
the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder 
4.  Use  of  non-contact  bearers  results  in  bet¬ 
ter  synchronization  of  rolling  between 
blanket  and  plate  cylinders.  5.  The  heavier 
frames  and  cylinders  that  allow  use  of 
non-contact  bearers  provide  better  control 
of  image  reproduction  due  to  reduced  cy¬ 
linder  vibration. 


6.  All  Mitsubishi  units  can  be  equipped  with 
constant-stroke  ink  injectors.  Their  steady- 
state  mechanism  design  and  use  of  fewer 
moving  parts  combine  to  produce  longer 
life  than  variable-stroke  injectors.  7.  That 
same  steady-state  design  also  means  less 
maintenance  than  variablestroke  injettors. 
8.  Constant-stroke  injectors  allow  rapid 
changeover  of  Inks.  9.  The  injectors  are 
electrically  driven  with  the  press,  providing  a 
positive,  non-drip  shutoff.  10.  Unified  con¬ 
trol  of  injector  system  drive  motor  speed 
allows  you  to  change  Ink  flow  across 
the  entire  web  with  the  touch  of  a 
button. 


There  are  many  more  reasons  why  Mitsubishi  press  units  provide  consistently  superior 
performance  —  whether  it  be  image  quality,  productivity  or  reduced  maintenance. 
We’d  like  to  talk  with  you  about  what  a  Mitsubishi  press  can  do  in  your  situation. 

call  Michael  Shafer  at  212/207-0639. 

The  proven  standard  of  quality  in  newspaper  presses. 

Manufactured  by: 

A  MITSUBISHI 

HIAVY  INDUSTRIES,  LTD. 

Tokyo.  Japan 

Represented  by: 

Sumitomo  Corporation  of  America 

345  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10154 


s/87-8025 


Color  quality  in  newspapers 

More  literature  available  to  help  newspapers  produce  better  color 


By  George  Garneau  Both  ANPA  and  GATF  offer  book-  analyzed  to  determine  a  number  of 

,  ,  ,  ^  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  lets,  pamphlets  and  books  dealing  specific  print  characteristics  of  a 

It  s  a  lot  tougher  to  print  good-  printing.  given  printing  system,  including  dot 

looking  color  m  newspapers  than  m  ANPA’s  basic  Guide  to  Quality  gain,  density  variations,  print  con- 
magazines,  experts  acknowledge,  but  Newspaper  Reproduction  contains  trast  and  ink  trapping.  Knowing 

help  IS  available  and  more  is  on  the  recommended  standards  for  adver-  exactly  what  controlled  materials  will 

.  1,  th  A  •  tising  materials  submitted  to  newspa-  produce  on  press  allows  newspapers 

1  rade  groups  such  as  the  American  explains  general  limits  on  to  tailor  color  separations  to  achieve 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association  newspaper  printing.  ANPA’s  new  optimum  results  from  prevailing  con- 

and,  increasingly,  the  Graphic  Arts  color  ink  book  is  designed  to  assure  ditions. 

Technical  Association  are  scrambling  consistency  of  advertising  color  GATF  said  it  gained  about  a  dozen 

to  produce  literature,  products  and  standardizing  the  color  and  newspaper  members  at  the  ANPA 

services  aimed  at  improving  print  strength  of  ink  bearing  ANPA  trade-  technical  show  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 

quality  m  order  to  meet  growing  marked  names.  when  it  introduced  a  newspaper  test 

f  ^  .  .  It  is  also  working  on  a  guide  to  be  form.  The  test  kit,  100  of  which  have 

Aids  tor  irnproving  printing  range  used  in  testing  materials  used  in  news-  been  sold,  includes  standard  films, 

from  a  basic  brochure  on  newspaper  transparency,  color  separations 

quality  control  called  ANPA  Check  to 
sophisticated  computer-assisted  print 

analysis  services.  In  between  there  is  ,  ... 

a  host  of  others:  books,  equipment.  The  thrust  of  most  quality-control  efforts  IS  to 
test  targets  for  print  evaluation,  measure  and  control  the  various  elements  involved  in 

training  programs  and  consulting  and  printing  process  in  Order  to  produce  the  best  and 

matenals-testing  services.  \  ... 

There’s  been  a  lot  of  activity  in  most  Consistent  printing  possible. 

recent  years,”  said  Anthony  Stanton, 
quality  control  specialist  for  GATF  in 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  GATF  offers  some  40  publications  and  a  section  for  assuring  plate  qual- 

He  said  aids  for  better  pn^ntmg  were  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  print-  ity.  It  costs  $750  for  members  and 

a  major  part  of  our  effort  right  specific.  $950  for  non-members. 

...  f  I  •  Since  the  printing  process  begins  “More  and  more  papers  are  using 

Manton  said  the  surge  ot  color  in  materials  —  ink,  paper,  plates,  targets  and  are  finding  out  that  if  they 

newspapers  m  the  last  several  years  fountain  solution  -  materials  can’t  measure  it,  they  can’t  control  it. 

has  boosted  the  number  of  newspa-  ^ave  begun  to  receive  greater  atten-  And  if  they  can’t  control  it,  they  can’t 

pers  in  GATF  training  sessions.  But  at  newspapers.  be  consistent,”  Stanton  said.  “Cali- 

^  small  part  of  Some  newspapers  have  set  up  their  brating  by  eyeball  doesn’t  work.” 

GATF,  traditionally  associated  with  standards  for  materials  and  Another  target  from  GATF,  News- 

commercial  printe^,  even  though  begun  testing  them  to  assure  quality.  dot,  is  a  tiny  control,  barely  visible  to 

newspapers  have  begun  to  adopt  Gannett  Company  Inc.’s  USA  Today  the  eye,  that  is  designed  specifically 

techniques  from  commercial  printers.  was  one  of  the  earliest  newspaper  to  measure  dot  gain 

“So  many  newspapers  are  trying  to  practitioners  of  both  materials  testing  Since  newspapers  don’t  have  the 

go  to  color,  and  it’s  so  difficult  for  and  quality  control.  luxury  of  printing  color  test  strips 

them  to  print  good  color,”  Stanton  Additionally,  both  GATF  and  along  the  bottom  of  pages  and  later 
said,  explaining  that  newspapers  have  ANPA  offer  paid  testing  services,  in  trimming  them  off,  as  commercial 

a  smaller  window  for  success  than  which  samples  ofink  and  paper  can  be  printers  do,  newspaper  controls  must 

commercial  printers,  who  print  more  sent  for  laboratory  analysis  of  impor-  be  hidden  or  designed  into  newspaper 

slowly  on  better  paper  and  have  more  tant  characteristics.  ANPA  is  consid-  formats,  as  USA  Today  did  with  its 

controls.  “Everything  has  to  be  just  ering  extending  its  testing  to  other  regular  colors  on  section  fronts.  They 

right  for  newspapers  to  look  good,”  materials,  while  GATF  tests  plates  are  used  to  check  ink  settings, 

he  observed.  and  fountain  solutions,  spokesmen  ANPA  is  developing  its  own  news- 

The  thrust  of  most  quality-control  noted.  paper  test  forms  and  dot  gain  test, 

efforts  is  to  measure  and  control  the  The  trade  associations  also  offer  Taking  the  next  step,  some  newspa- 
various  elements  involved  in  the  what  amount  to  consulting  services,  pers  have  begun  analyzing  print  qual- 

printing  process  in  order  to  produce  in  which  engineers  or  other  experts  ity  using  personal  computers.  Densi- 

the  best  and  most  consistent  printing  visit  printing  plants  and  offer  recom-  tometers  read  the  results  of  printed 

possible.  That  means  controlling  mendations  for  improving  print  qual-  targets  and  transmit  data  to  PCs, 

everything  from  what  is  reproduced  ity.  which  analyze  the  findings  and  print 

to  materials  to  machinery  to  labor.  An  increasingly  popular  quality-  curvesrepresentingdotgain,inktrap- 

A  first  step  to  improving  print  qual-  control  tool  is  composed  of  targets,  ping  and  other  characteristics  of  the 

ity  can  be  found  in  the  printed  word:  images  that  when  printed  can  be  (Continued  on  page  25c} 
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Why  gamble  with  your  color. . . 
when  we  offer  you  a  sure  bet 


At  Huber,  we  understand  every  aspect  of 

newspaper  production  that  can  contribute  to 

color  quality.  That’s  why  we: 

•  Look  into  your  plate  preparation,  color 
separation,  print  density  and  lay 

•  Analyze  your  present  ink  formula,  ink/water 
balance,  and  the  paper  that  you  use 

•  Study  your  presses,  their  type,  makeup, 
configuration,  and  their  running  speed 

•  Look  at  the  overall  appearance  of  your 
printed  sheet  —  page  set-off,  smearing, 
rub-off  and  dot  gain 

•  Investigate  your  delivery  and  handling 
procedures  •  Collect  data  on  acceptance 
by  your  advertisers 


We  really  get  to  know  your  operation.  We 
compile  our  findings  in  a  permanent  record  — 
and  place  your  “Fingerprint”  on  file  for  future 
reference.  Then,  and  only  then,  do  we  custom¬ 
ize  a  color  ink  formula  lust  for  you  —  and  we 
supply  it  with  the  consistency,  dependability 
and  service  that  have  made  Huber  an  industry 
leader  for  over  a  century.  If  you  want  quality 
color,  don’t  leave  anything  to  chance.  Call  on 
Huber  today... it’s  a  sure  bet. 

For  more  details  about  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  your  operation,  call  Andy 
McDonnell,  Market  Manager,  Newsinks 
(201)  906-1760. 

Think  ink.. .think  Huber. 


Color  page  makeup  systems 

Beyond  color  scanners  and  an  interim  step  to  total  pagination, 
color  makeup  systems  are  being  used  by  more  and  more  newspapers 


By  George  Garneau 

Demand  for  color  is  driving  news¬ 
papers  into  a  new  level  of  automation: 
color  page-makeup  systems. 

Beyond  color  scanners  and  an 
interim  step  to  total  pagination,  color 
makeup  systems  compose  on  com¬ 
puter  screens  color  pictures,  graph¬ 
ics,  tints,  borders  and,  sometimes, 
text,  into  page  layouts,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  as  separations. 

Widely  used  by  newsmagazines 
and  commercial  printers,  color 
makeup  systems  are  in  their  infancy 
in  newspapers,  but  catching  on  as 
newspapers  move  first  to  color,  and 
then  to  automate  it. 

For  newspapers  the  sophisticated 
computer  equipment  mostly  has  been 
too  expensive  and  color  volume  too 
low  to  justify  the  cost  but  prices  for 
basic  systems  are  falling.  As  newspa¬ 
pers  print  more  color,  makeup  sys¬ 
tems  will  play  a  greater  role,  accord¬ 
ing  to  executives  at  newspapers  and 
companies  supplying  the  systems. 

“Initial  penetration  and  some 
experimentation”  is  how  Paul  Thiel, 
vice  president  of  Scitex  America  Inc., 
described  the  market  for  color 
makeup  sy.stems  at  newspapers.  “We 
are  probably  still  a  couple  of  years 
away  from  major  implementation.” 

Dudley  Boden,  a  product  manager 
for  Crosfield  Data  Systems  Inc.,  said 
a  lot  of  color  scanner  customers  were 
“beginning  to  take  the  next  step  into 
page  makeup  systems. 

“Two  years  ago  you  could  have 
hardly  found  one  system  installed  at  a 
newspaper,”  noted  Boden.  “It's 
come  from  virtually  nothing  two 
years  ago  to  a  fairly  substantial  num¬ 
ber  now,  and  it  just  keeps  growing  as 
more  newspapers  install  more  color 
equipment.” 

A  recent  survey  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
reported  15  color  makeup  systems 
working  at  U.S.  newspapers,  with  at 
least  10  purchases  planned. 

The  use  of  color  makeup  systems, 
begun  by  newspapers  around  198.1, 
follows  the  growth  during  the  last 
decade  of  electronic  color  scanners. 


which  are  now  used  by  some  200 
newspapers. 

To  date  color  systems  have  been 
installed  at  or  ordered  by  the  Journal 
newspapers  in  Virginia,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Portland  Oregonian,  Tampa 
Tribune,  Orange  County  Register, 
Ashury  Park  Press,  Newsday,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  Washington  Post,  among 
others. 

Newspapers  vary  about  why  they 
are  buying  color  makeup  systems. 
Some  seek  to  speed  production, 
increase  productivity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  editorial  pages.  Some 
are  looking  for  the  advertising  gold, 
using  systems  as  tools  to  sell  ads  or  to 
produce  revenue  for  prepress  ser¬ 
vices.  Some  want  both. 


color  systems  in  the  next  few  years, 
as  press  equipment  on  the  order 
books  today  is  installed  and  printing 
more  color-clad  newspapers. 

“Without  press  capacity  for  color, 
there's  no  point  in  having  color  pre¬ 
press  equipment,”  Ryan  said. 

Manufacturers  clearly  see  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  growth  market  for  their  sys¬ 
tems. 

Color  makeup  systems  are  power¬ 
ful  computerized  workstations, 
allowing  users  to  manipulate  color 
images  and  compose  page  layouts, 
including  multiple  images,  tints  and 
borders.  They  receive  input  from 
scanners'  drive  output,  which  pro¬ 
duces  color  separations  of  pages. 
Basically  they  mechanize  the  manual 
stripping  process,  involving  cutting 


“Two  years  ago  you  could  have  hardly  found  one 
system  Installed  at  a  newspaper,”  noted  Boden.  “It’s 
come  from  virtually  nothing  two  years  ago  to  a  fairly 
substantial  number  now,  and  it  just  keeps  growing  as 
more  newspapers  install  more  color  equipment.” 


Some  newspapers  justify  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  systems  or  earn  extra  income 
by  doing  commercial  work,  as  E  &  P 
has  reported  on  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Thiel  said  the  drive  to  make  money 
on  four-color  advertising  will  fuel  the 
next  level  of  orders  for  color  systems, 
and  that  will  be  followed  by  newspa¬ 
pers  seeking  to  improve  editorial 
color. 

Manufacturers  noted  that  the  lack 
of  color  press  capacity  in  newspapers 
has  been  an  obstacle  to  greater 
accceptance  of  makeup  systems. 
They  said  a  groundswell  of  color  in 
newspapers  is  driving  demand  for 
color  makeup  systems,  whose  impact 
will  be  felt  more  in  the  next  five  years, 
as  several  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  presses,  already  on  the  order 
books,  come  on  line. 

Dennis  Ryan,  a  product  manager 
for  Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc., 
expected  “an  explosion”  in  the  use  of 


and  placement  of  separations  and 
masks. 

They  are  viewed  both  as  produc¬ 
tion  tools,  saving  money  on  labor  and 
materials  and  speeding  workflow  on 
deadline,  and  as  design  tools,  allow¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  complex  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  layouts. 

Newspapers  say  systems  are  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  in  producing  complex 
multiple-photo  page  layouts  and 
weather  maps  involving  many 
colors — jobs  requiring  numerous 
masks  to  be  cut  and  positioned  man¬ 
ually. 

Though  they  have  some  ability  to 
integrate  text,  most  systems  working 
at  newspapers  are  used  to  produce 
color  and  graphics  only.  Because  of 
the  added  processing  and  output  time 
required  for  text,  it  is  double-burned 
onto  the  black  plate.  The  days  of 
“total  pagination”  appear  at  least 
several  years  away. 

(Continued  on  page  25c) 
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FERNANDO  AND  NEIGHBORING  V*,. 


COLOR 

ADOSMPACT 

CROSHELO 
ADDS  COLOR. 


With  Crosfield,  you  can  integrate  color  into 
your  newspaper  without  changing  your  original  equipment 
It's  the  only  fully  integrated  ’^stem 


equipment  with  Crosfield  equip¬ 
ment.  You  get  an  integrated  color 
system  tailored  for  your  news¬ 
paper's  unique  needs. 

100%  SPECTRAPLAN 

SUPPORT 

Crosfield's  SpectraPlan  gives  you 
support  that's  unprecedented  in 
the  business.  Total  support.  From 
system  selection,  to  facility  design, 
to  financing  help,  to  installation, 
to  operator  training  and  service 
support. 

CALL  US 

Get  more  facts  about  how  Cros¬ 
field's  color  prepress  can  help  you 
add  impact  by  calling  1-800-22  T 
3333,  Extension  875.  Or  write  to 
Crosfield's  Marketing  Department 
at  65  Harristown  Road,  Glen 
Rock,  NJ  07452. 


In  today's  competitive  newspaper 
market,  color  adds  impact  to  a 
paper's  content.  And  Crosfield's 
color  prepress  lets  you  start 
small —  with  a  clear  upgrade  path 
to  the  future.  With  Crosfield,  your 
Magnascan  scanner  or  color  Stu¬ 
dio  System  not  only  meets  your 
needs  for  today,  but  can  grow  to 
meet  your  needs  tomorrow. 

100%  DIGITAL, 

100%  MODULAR 

All  Crosfield  color  electronics 
use  the  very  latest  digital  technol¬ 
ogy.  And  they're  all  modular  so 
they  can  grow  with  your  business. 
That's  why  newspapers  like  THE 
DAILY  NEWS  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
and  hundreds  of  others  have  se¬ 
lected  Crosfield. 

You  can  enhance  or  upgrade 
with  new  software.  And  you  can 
expand  your  newspaper  system  to 
include  pagination,  display  ad 
make-up,  editorial  and  classified 
or  data  communications. 

Crosfield  offers  affordable  solu¬ 
tions  for  interfacing  your  existing 


as  U-S.  prison  ppg 


Crosfield 


Cutting  corners  can  hamper  color  reproduction 

Some  newspapers  are  demanding  and  buying  cheaper  color  ink  in  order 
to  save  money,  but  ink  companies  warn  that  you  get  what  you  pay  for 


By  George  Garneau 

A  lot  of  newspapers  are  spending 
freely  for  color  printing  equipment 
but  going  cheap  on  color  ink  —  and 
getting  what  they  pay  for,  according 
to  William  Rinehart,  technical  vice 
president  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

“After  spending  millions  on  equip¬ 
ment,  the  pressroom  superintendent 
is  told  to  cut  budgets,  save  money. 
About  the  only  thing  the  poor  fellow 
buys  is  ink,  black  and  color.  To 
reduce  operational  cost,  he  demands 
and  buys  cheap  color  inks,”  Rinehart 
asserted. 

Using  ink  below  ANPA  standards 
can  result  in  washed-out-looking  pro¬ 
cess  color  and  off-color  spot  colors. 

But  weaker  inks  can  cut  color  ink 
costs  nearly  in  half,  in  some  cases. 

“Every  time  they  cut  the  strength, 
they  increase  profits,”  said  one 
ANPA  technical  staffer. 

An  ink  company  executive  esti¬ 
mated  newspapers  can  save  between 
30%  and  50%  by  buying  weak  inks 
instead  of  full-strength  color  inks 
costing  about  $2.50  a  pound. 

To  produce  cheaper  inks  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  manufacturers  cut  back  on 
the  most  expensive  ingredients  — 
pigments  —  the  coloring  agents 
made  from  petroleum.  They  make  up 
30%  to  50%  of  color  inks  and  account 
for  up  to  80%  of  the  cost. 

Ink  company  officials  say  they 
warn  newspapers  of  the  possible  pit- 
falls  of  using  lower-quality  ink,  but  if  a 
newspaper  insists  on  buying  it,  they 
will  oblige  and  sell  it. 

“The  only  cheap  color  inks  are  inks 
in  which  the  pigmentation  is  severely 
reduced,  and  the  ink  delivered  is 
watered-down  with  more  vehicle,” 
Rinehart  said.  “This  is  false  economy 
because  it  results  in  faded-looking 
reproduction  and  the  ink  mileage 
drops  because  pressmen  adjust  the 
inks  heavy  to  try  to  improve  repro¬ 
duction. 

“It’s  like  buying  an  expensive  Mer¬ 
cedes  car  and  then  using  drugstore 
motor  oil,”  Rinehart  commented. 

Rinehart  said  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  that  20-30%  of  newspapers 
could  be  using  inks  below  strengths 


recommended  by  the  ANPA  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  uniform  reproduction 
of  advertising. 

However,  an  ink  company  execu¬ 
tive  estimated  less  than  7%  of  news¬ 
papers  use  weakened  ink  and  many 
papers  were  buying  stronger  inks. 

“I  think  its  always  gone  on  —  at 
least  as  long  as  I  can  remember,”  one 
ink  company  technician  said  of  the 
use  of  sub-strength  inks. 

Printing  with  cheaper  inks  may  not 
be  new,  but  the  trend  to  higher-qual¬ 
ity  color  printing  at  newspapers,  com¬ 
bined  with  pressure  for  more  uniform 
ad  reproduction  nationally,  may  be 
making  it  an  issue. 

Rinehart’s  remarks  and  an  article  in 
presstime  the  ANPA  house  organ, 
come  at  a  time  when  the  newspaper 
industry  is  trying  to  improve  its  print 
quality  in  order  to  attract  more 
national  advertisers. 

Poor  reproduction  —  worsened  by 
weak  inks  —  has  been  cited  as  a  rea¬ 
son  national  advertisers  shun  news¬ 
papers  and  is  said  to  hurt  efforts  to 
convince  advertisers  that  newspapers 
can  print  quality  color  ads  consis¬ 
tently. 


As  Leo  Bogart  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  said  recently, 
“Research  tells  us  clearly  that  bad 
color  is  worse  than  no  color.  Improv¬ 
ing  reproduction  quality  requires  a 
management  commitment.” 

Rinehart  emphasized  that  the  typi¬ 
cal  scenario  involves  production 
executives  who  are  caught  in  a 
squeeze  to  cut  costs.  He  urged  top 
managers,  who  buy  big-ticket  items 
such  as  newsprint  but  leave  ink  pur¬ 
chasing  to  subordinates,  to  make  sure 
they  buy  inks  meeting  ANPA  stan¬ 
dards. 

Despite  pleas  to  adhere  to  stan¬ 
dards,  some  newspapers  defend  what 


they  call  “economy”  color  inks,  say¬ 
ing  they  save  money  and  quality  does 
not  suffer  appreciably. 

“We  haven’t  had  any  complaints  or 
problems”  linked  to  economy  inks, 
said  a  production  executive  at  a 
major-market  metropolitan  daily  that 
for  years  has  used  color  inks  about 
15%  below  ANPA-recommended 
strength.  At  prices  at  least  15% 
cheaper,  “economy”  inks  save  more 
than  $1()0,000  a  year,  he  said. 

“This  company  is  interested  in 
quality,  and  if  they  weren’t  getting  it, 
we  would  hear  about  it,”  the  execu¬ 
tive  said.  He  noted  that  in  side-by- 
side  comparisons,  it  was  hard  to  tell 
papers  printed  with  sub-strength  inks 
from  ones  printed  with  standard- 
strength  inks.  He  said  there  was  no 
noticeable  decrease  in  mileage  no 
matter  how  many  papers  a  pound  of 
ink  prints. 

That  assessment  is  widely  dis¬ 
puted. 

“There  are  some  very  negative 
things  to  going  with  weak  ink,”  the 
ink  company  technician  said.  Besides 
decreased  mileage  and  unpredictable 
spot  colors,  they  include  increased 


ink  rub-off,  setoff  from  page  to  page 
and  build-up  on  pipe  rollers. 

Rinehart  reminded  executives  at 
the  ANPA’s  production  conference  in 
Las  Vegas  in  June  that  the  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  offers  an  ink  testing  service, 
which  for  $30  a  sample  analyses  color 
ink  by  spectrophotometer  for  color, 
hue  and  strength. 

Some  quality-conscious  papers  test 
their  own  ink  for  compliance  to 
ANPA  or  their  own  standards  using 
their  own  equipment  and  labor. 

Companies  supplying  substandard 
inks  are  prohibited  from  labeling  them 
with  ANPA-trademarked  names.  Ad 
(Continued  on  page  25c) 
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What’s  all  the  excitement  about  GPI  Soy  Oil  News  Ink? 


to  man.  For  thousands  of  years  they  have  been  cultivated  States  and  now,  we  grow  about  75%  of  the  world’s  total  crop. 


all  over  the  world  as  a  basic  food  source. 


Soy  beans  grow  in  2/3  of  the  country.  They're  price  stable. 
Th^’re  easy  to  grow  and  don’t  require  a  lot  of  labor 
intensive  care. 


We  do  so  well  with  soy  beans,  here  in  the  United  States,  Soy  bean  oil  is  amazing  stuff.  It’s  the  most  common  and,  it’s  found  in  an  amazingly  wide  range  of  consumer 

that  we  can  export  almost  half  our  annual  crop.  vegetable  oil  in  the  American  diet . . .  products  including . . .  newspapers! 


I  '  -•? 


Several  ye£irs  ago,  recognizing  that  petroleum  beised  inks 
had  many  drawbacks,  ANPA  did  some  basic  research 
into  alternative  oil  sources  and  found  that  soy  bean  oil 
produces  ink  of  superior  quality  and  economy  with  m 
known  negative  environmental  impact. 


But  would  there  be  enough  soy  oil  to  satisfy  our  needs? 
Absolutely.  If  all  news  ink  were  converted  to  soy  oil 
tomomow.  It  would  only  account  for  2V^%  of  the  annual 
availcible  supply. 


GPI  has  been  making  news  ink  longer  than  any  other 
/American  ink  maker.  So,  as  soon  as  ANPA  began 
licensing  their  ANPA  INK,  GPI  was  the  first  company  to 
commit  research  and  manufacturing  facilities  for  further 
refinement  and  commercial  development. 


ANPA  Color  Test 


,GPI  Soy  Bean  Oil  News  Ink  is  now  ready  for  commercial 
use.  And  it’s  so  good  that  numerous  trials  with  it  have 
shown  print  quality  improvements... it  even  won  honorable 
mention  in  the  annual  Kodak  print  quality  contest  in  1987, 
by  the  first  newspaper  to  run  with  it. 


GPI  Soy  Bean  Oil  News  Ink  offers  cleaner,  nwre  brilliant 
color  than  conventioneil  petroleum  based  inks,  cis  well  as 
no  kmwn  negative  environmental  impact.  It  just  proves 
one  more  time... 


•  GPI 

Soy  Oil 
News  Ink. 

Ink  is  more  than  color. 

At  GPI,  it’s  technology. 


GPI  would  like  to  acknowledge  assistance  provided  by 
the  American  Soy  Bean  Association.  If  you  would  like 
additional  information,  we  have  product  a  video  tape 
which  documents  the  soy  bean  story  in  greater  detail.  Or, 
if  you  would  like  to  arrange  a  trial  run,  contact  your  local 
GPI  representative  or  our  National  Marketing  Manager, 
Mike  Jones,  at... 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 

631  Central  Avenue 
Carlstadt,  New  Jersey  07072 
201/935-8666 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation! 


Size  is  no  barrier  to  good  color 

Many  smaller  newspapers  are  producing  quality  color 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Everyone  knows  about  the  great 
color  in  USA  Today,  the  Chicago  Tri- 
hane,  the  St.  Petersharg  Times  or  the 
Orange  County  Register. 

But  how  many  are  aware  of  the  high 
quality  process  color  being  produced 
by  the  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal,  or 
the  Edwardsville  (III.)  Intelligencer, 
or  the  Daily  Ardmoreite  of  Ardmore, 
Okla.? 

Day  after  day,  some  of  the  nation's 
smallest  newspapers  are  producing 
process  color  that  is  not  simply 
respectable  —  it's  downright  good. 

High-quality  color  reproduction  is 
no  longer  just  for  the  wealthy  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“When  you  talk  about  good  color 
on  small  newspapers,  well,  practi¬ 
cally  everyone  has  good  color  these 
days.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of  good 
little  papers  putting  out  quality,"  said 
Nelson  Hearst  of  Branham  Newspa¬ 
per  Sales  in  Chicago. 

Many  of  these  smaller  papers  are 
getting  good  color  without  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  scanners,  color  press  decks 
and  registration  systems  that  made 
headlines  at  the  latest  AN  PA  techni¬ 
cal  expositions. 

Instead,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
achieving  their  results  with  home¬ 
made  registration  systems,  rigorous 
maintenance  schedules  —  and  a  lot 
of  trial  and  error. 

However,  small  papers  that  print 
good  color  say  they  do  have  some 
things  in  common  with  their  richer 
cousins:  dedicated  production  staffs, 
good  communications  between 
departments,  and  an  emphasis  on 
quality  control. 

“What's  the  secret  of  good  color? 
You've  got  to  have  good  people  first 
of  all,”  said  Ted  Delezene,  produc¬ 
tion  supervisor  of  the  25,0()0-circula- 
tion  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Regis¬ 
ter. 

“It  starts  at  the  top,  with  good  man¬ 
agement,”  said  Jerry  Pollard,  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  the  20,7()0-circulation 
Rome  (Ga.)  News-Trihane.  “People 
are  the  key  because  we  don't  have 
any  unique  equipment.” 

It  probably  shouldn't  come  as  a 
surprise  that  small  newspapers  are 
producing  high-quality  process  color. 


After  all,  it  was  the  small-  and 
medium-sized  newspapers  which 
experimented  with  full  color  at  a  time 
when  USA  Today  was  still  a  gleam  in 
A1  Neuharth's  eye,  and  when  color 
was  still  disdained  by  “serious” 
newspapers. 

The  Rome  News-Tribune,  for 
example,  has  run  process  color  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

“We've  got  a  pretty  good  handle  on 
color  now,”  production  director  Pol¬ 
lard  said,  though  he  added  quickly, 
“Of  course,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
[quality]  goes  up  and  down.” 

As  far  as  the  Gannett  Four-Color 
Newspaper  Network  is  concerned, 
the  News-Tribune  makes  the  grade. 


That  same  philosophy  is  held  by  the 
tiny  (6,984  circulation)  Edwardsville 
(Ill.)  Intelligencer,  a  Hearst  newspa¬ 
per. 

“One  of  the  most  important  things 
we  can  do  to  ensure  quality  is  to  keep 
the  presses  in  their  best  working 
order,  washing  the  blankets,  keeping 
everything  in  decent  working  order,” 
publisher  John  B.  Levesque 
observed. 

Despite  its  very  small  size,  the 
Intelligencer,  too,  has  attained  the 
standards  of  the  Gannett  Four-Color 
Newspaper  Network,  and  has 
recently  been  running  a  network¬ 
generated  process  color  Marlboro  ad 
weekly. 


Many  of  these  smaller  papers  are  getting  good 
color  without  the  sophisticated  scanners,  color  press 
decks  and  registration  systems . . . 


During  the  week,  the  Rome  paper 
runs  three  or  four  process  color  pic¬ 
tures.  On  Sundays  it  generally  runs 
eight  to  10,  Pollard  said. 

The  News-Tribune  is  somewhat  of 
an  exception  among  small  newspa¬ 
pers  because  it  owns  its  own  color 
separation  equipment  —  a  Berkey 
Graphic  Master  —  but  its  operating 
style  is  typical. 

“We  don't  really  have  formal  pro¬ 
cedures  here,”  Pollard  said.  “Every¬ 
one  knows  what  to  expect.” 

What  the  paper  does  have  is 
good  —  albeit  informal  —  lines  of 
communication  between  the  news, 
camera  and  press  rooms. 

“We  try  to  work  very  closely  with 
editorial.  We'll  tell  them  when  a 
transparency  is  not  going  to  work, 
and  we'll  even  turn  some 
[transparencies]  down  occasionally. 
They  usually  end  up  agreeing  with 
us,”  he  noted. 

Another  way  Pollard  says  the 
News-Tribune  assures  good  color  is 
just  as  simple  —  cleanliness. 

“You  have  got  to  have  good  main¬ 
tenance  of  your  equipment  to  ensure 
that  it's  holding  its  standards,”  he 
declared. 


However,  the  paper  does  not  nor¬ 
mally  do  a  great  deal  of  color  work. 

For  one  thing,  it  does  not  have  the 
equipment  to  do  its  separations  and, 
instead,  must  farm  that  work  to  its 
sister  Hearst  newspaper,  the  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Light.  This  fact 
alone  inhibits  editorial  color  because 
of  the  weeklong  turnaround  time  to 
receive  separations. 

The  paper's  press  configuration 
limits  process  color  if  a  section  goes 
over  12  pages. 

“Our  biggest  problem  is  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  press.  We  only  have  five 
units,”  Levesque  said. 

Still,  the  Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
runs  editorial  color  at  least  once  a 
month.  Its  seasonal  sections  are  typi¬ 
cally  packed  with  process  color,  and 
the  paper  plans  a  very  large  tabloid  for 
its  125th  anniversary  later  this  year. 

Process  color  is  also  good  for 
building  reader  interest,  publisher 
Levesque  says,  even  if,  like  the  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  a  paper  is  virtually  entirely 
home-driivered. 

“Color  isn't  done  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  it  in  the  newsbox,  but  I  guess 
our  readers  probably  get  the  impres- 
( Continued  on  page  26c) 
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fineness  of  screen  rulings  and  the 
amount  of  detail  in  highlights  and 
shadows.  It  still  has  problems  in  the 
interaction  of  plate,  ink  and  paper  — 
especially  on  longer  runs,  in  which 
plates  can  plug,  causing  poor  repro¬ 
duction  and  forcing  press  stops  for 
plate  cleaning. 

Besides  being  cost-effective  com¬ 
pared  with  offset,  flexo  prints  with 
sharp  dots  that  stay  on  top  of  the 
paper  instead  of  being  absorbed  as  are 
oil-based  inks.  Flexo  colors  appear 
brighter  because  no  oils  can  discolor 
paper,  and  reading  is  cleaner  because 
water-based  flexo  inks  dry  as  the 
water  vehicle  evaporates,  unlike  oil- 
based  inks,  which  do  not  dry. 

Seeking  solutions  to  the  opera¬ 
tional  problems  hounding  offset,  high 
waste,  labor  and  other  operating 
costs,  Goss  and  others  have  invested 
heavily  in  keyless  inking  for  offset. 

Standard  offset  uses  many  ink 
pumps  or  injectors  to  control  ink  flow 
across  printing  units.  They  are  set 
manually  or  automatically  but  require 
adjustment  when  the  press  starts  and 
constant  control  of  the  ink-water 
balance.  Keyless  offset  replaces  all 
that  with  a  single  anilox  roller,  whose 
tiny  engraved  cells  carry  ink  from  a 
pan  to  form  rollers. 

While  black-and-white  keyless 
offset  is  operating  at  Japanese  news¬ 
papers,  the  biggest  test  to  date  of 
color  printing  using  keyless  inking  on 
offset  has  begun  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent  in 
Florida. 

After  tests  in  black  at  the  New  York 
Times  and  elsewhere,  Goss  has 
moved  to  St.  Petersburg  two  units  and 
a  half  deck  of  Goss  Metro  Offset 
equipment  converted  to  anilox 
inking.  It  is  the  first  test  site  of  split 
fountains  on  keyless  offset.  Available 
on  some  flexo  presses,  they  allow 
multiple  colors  to  be  printed  from  one 
cylinder. 

The  tests,  planned  to  conclude  in 
October,  “will  definitely  impact  on 
what  happens  with  keyless  [offset]  as 
far  as  Goss  is  concerned,”  said  E.G. 
Mills,  pressroom  manager  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Initial  color  printing  tests  of  the 
keyless  offset  units  looked  “very 
promising.  They  printed  very  well,” 
Mills  said,  noting  that  problems  with 
ink  need  to  be  solved.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  wide  interest  from  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Soy-based  inks 

In  another  development  affecting 
color  printing,  newspapers  also  have 


begun  printing  with  inks  made  from 
soybean  oil  instead  of  refined  petro¬ 
leum  oil. 

Currently  more  expensive  than 
standard  petroleum-based  inks,  due 
in  part  to  low  oil  prices,  soy-based 
inks,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  more  accept¬ 
able  environmentally  and  be  a  renew¬ 
able  resource  available  from  U.S. 
farmers,  not  Arab  she>'.s. 

They  have  printed  good-looking 
color  at  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
develop  low-rub  versions  of  soy- 
based  inks. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  is  still  hope 
for  improved  color  printing  on  letter- 
press,  several  thousand  units  of 
which  continue  to  print  newspapers  in 
North  America. 

Emulsion  inks,  oil-based  inks  in  a 
water  emulsion,  have  proven  highly 
positive  at  the  Washington  Post  and 
elsewhere.  A  hybrid  form,  using 
modified  offset  inks  and  spray  bar 
dampening,  has  printed  well  on  letter- 
press  units  at  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
While  sporadic  plate  plugging  prob¬ 
lems  remain,  adding  water  to  letter- 
press  printing  offers  a  temporary  but 
considerable  improvement  in  print 
quality,  users  have  reported. 

The  key  problem  with  newspapers 
printing  color  stems  from  what  pro¬ 
duction  people  refer  to  as  the  “learn¬ 
ing  curve,”  or  how  long  it  takes  to 
learn  a  new  system.  Simply  put, 
newspapers  traditionally  have  been 
black-and-white  printers,  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  deadlines  than  quality, 
but  that  is  changing  quickly. 

“The  problem  with  printing  color 
when  you’ve  never  printed  color 
before  is  you  have  to  learn  to  be  a 
color  printer.  That  presents  a  whole 
new  set  of  problems,”  declared  Albi- 
nini  of  GATE. 

Describing  newspapers  as  trailing 
commercial  printers  by  about  10 
years  in  their  use  and  mastery  of 
color,  she  projected  that  as  newspa¬ 
pers  gain  color  experience  and  exper¬ 
tise,  quality  will  inevitably  improve. 
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ad  manager  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  reported  that  advertis¬ 
ers  increasingly  are  casting  their  bal¬ 
lots  for  color  —  steadily  buying  more 
and  more  ROP  color  ads  —  despite 
rates  averaging  15%  to  25%  above 
black-and-white. 

The  Times,  circulating  nearly 
300,000  papers  daily  last  year,  printed 
almost  7,000  retail  color  ads,  or  about 
17%  of  its  total  retail  advertising. 

A  full-page  process  color  ad  costs 
about  $5,000  in  the  Times  and  almost 


$50,000  in  USA  Today. 

Doughton,  also  chairman  of  the 
color  committee  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives,  said  studies  have 
found  color  advertising  is  well  worth 
the  investment  in  press  capacity,  pre¬ 
press  equipment,  quality-control  pro¬ 
grams  and  extra  costs  for  labor  and 
materials. 

“We’ve  done  studies  on  it  and  we 
found  it  extremely  profitable.  It 
makes  sense  for  us,”  Doughton 
asserted. 

“So  many  newspapers  are  starting 
to  do  color  well  that  more  advertisers 
are  starting  to  use  it,”  Doughton  said. 
“Publishers  are  starting  to  recognize 
the  value  of  having  color  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  are  paying  a  lot  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.” 

Doughton  said  one  reason  retailers 
switched  from  ROP  to  preprints  was 
poor  ROP  color. 

“They  got  better  reproduction 
from  outside  printers,”  Doughton 
said.  “One  way  to  win  them  back  to 
ROP  is  by  offering  better  reproduc¬ 
tion,  matching  reproduction  they  get 
from  outside  printers.” 

The  Times’  experience  has  been 
repeated  at  other  newspapers  that 
invested  heavily  in  the  technology 
and  expertise  for  printing  color  well, 
including  The  Record  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  and  the  Orange  County 
Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Malcolm  Borg  of  the  Record  called 
good  color  printing  “absolutely 
necessary  to  the  future  existence  of 
daily  newspapers.” 

While  USA  Today  may  have  forced 
other  newspapers  into  the  color 
world,  technology  has  made  the  trip 
easier.  Falling  prices  on  computer¬ 
ized  prepress  equipment,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  make  it  cheaper  to  produce  more 
and  better  color.  Color  scanners, 
color  makeup  systems  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  press-  and  quality-control 
equipment  have  helped  newspapers 
print  more  and  better  color. 

Indications  are  that  color  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  will  play  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  role  on  the  revenue 
side  of  newspaper  ledgers  in  coming 
years. 

For  example,  Gannett  Company 
Inc.’s  Four-Color  Newspaper  Net¬ 
work  and  British  publisher  Robert 
Maxwell’s  AD/SAT  —  both  distrib¬ 
uting  color  ads  to  newspapers  by 
satellite  —  have  gained  momentum 
in  recent  months  and  are  expected  to 
help  facilitate  the  distribution  of 
advertising. 

The  Gannett  network,  which  guar¬ 
antees  reproduction  quality,  started 
about  18  months  ago  with  54  newspa¬ 
pers  and  6.7  million  circulation  and 
(Continued  on  page  22c) 
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examine  in  the  context  of  a  desktop 
solution  concerns  processing  speed. 

Does  a  32-bit  processor  have  the 
capability  to  handle  the  data  density 
of  a  color  image?  Does  it  have  the 
ability  to  color-correct,  enhance, 
manipulate,  size,  screen  and  replicate 
pixels,  all  without  film,  chemicals  and 
darkroom? 

The  32-bit  PC  processor  may  of 
itself  prove  too  slow,  but  there  are 
several  ways  to  address  this  problem. 
Parallel  processing  via  an  array  of 
PCs  may  prove  as  cost-effective  as 
one  central  processor,  for  instance. 
This  solution  will  be  supported  by 
advanced  local  area  networks,  a  tech¬ 
nology  undergoing  widespread  evolu¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  PC  “clock  speed”  is  con¬ 
stantly,  almost  exponentially, 
increasing. 

The  reason  for  the  emergence  of 
desktop  imaging  as  an  alternative  not 
just  to  the  conventional  film  process 
but  also  to  dedicated  imaging  systems 
is  straightforward:  it  continues  the 
evolution  of  the  PC  in  the  newspaper 
production  environment  as  a  multi¬ 
purpose  workhorse  which  can  fulfill 
any  number  of  functions. 

it  provides  for  image  manipulation 
which  is  not  hardware-bound  but 
achieved  through  software;  therefore 
the  cost  is  lowered  because  capital 
expenditure  is  limited  to  software,  not 
hardware. 

Color  separations  achieved 
through  the  allocation  and  software 
manipulation  of  separate  computer 
files  is  a  likely  result. 

Once  the  image  has  been  pro¬ 
cessed,  the  electronic  cycle  is  com¬ 
pleted  if  the  negative  image  can  move  I 
to  plate  by,  again,  obviation  of  the 
silver  oxide  photographic  process. 

In  this  scenario,  the  economic  1 
advantage  involves  operational,  not 
capital,  expenditure.  Silver  oxide 
transparencies  may,  by  1995,  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  negatives  developed 
through  laser  print  techniques. 

After  all,  the  laser  printer  can  work 
with  transparencies  as  well  as  plain 
paper.  Large-format  laser  printers 
will  be  needed  to  achieve  this.  They 
are  likely  to  emerge  in  the  first 
instance  from  vendors  eager  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  medical  or 
architectural  industries. 

At  this  point,  the  input,  throughput 
and  output  processes  of  pre-press 
color  production  will  all  be  managed 
by  desktop  technology.  Imaging, 
pagination  and  typesetting  will,  by 
1995,  require  different  skills,  and  dif- 


,  ferent  management.  The  end  result  is 
I  a  color  production  process  which  is 
infinitely  more  flexible  than  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  case. 

I  For  instance,  PC  graphics  net¬ 
works  already  in  existence,  such  as 
I  Knight-Ridder’s  Presslink  service, 

I  are  the  precursors  to  more  elaborate 
!  PC-based  interchange  of  advertising 
;  material. 

i  The  obstacle  to  the  emergence  of 
!  such  networks  is  not  technological  or 
'  financial.  Rather,  it  is  a  function  of 
meeting  the  advertisers’  understand¬ 
able  demand  for  consistently  high- 
quality  reproduction. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  problem  the 
newspaper  industry  grapples  with 
today.  AD/SAT  provides  an  ideal  cur¬ 
rent  solution  and,  incidentally,  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  ideal  infrastructure  for 
future,  PC-based  graphic  networking. 

The  personal  computer  is  beginning 
I  to  transform  newspaper  production. 
The  early  application  of  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  techniques  heralds  startling 
;  innovation  that  will  touch  every 
;  aspect  of  production.  The  next  major 
development  will  see  the  PC  posi¬ 
tioned  at  the  heart  of  image  capture 
and  processing  and  thus  as  a  pivotal 
color  reproduction  tool. 

By  1995,  the  specifications  of  a  new 
j  generation  of  newspaper  presses  will 
have  come  clear.  These  will  be 
optimized  for  much  tighter  market 
segmentation  of  the  newspaper  prod¬ 
uct  than  is  currently  possible.  Indeed, 
the  possibility  of  targeting  not  so 
much  geographical  zones  but  even  to 
the  level  of  individual  subscribers 
will,  by  1995,  appear  a  realistic  objec¬ 
tive.  Several  technological  develop¬ 
ments  point  to  this. 

First,  PC-based  pagination  systems 
will  be  designed  to  electronically- 
download  individually  paginated 
pages  to  the  press  system. 

Second,  images  will  be  stored  on 
erasable  optica!  discs  structured  as  a 
peripheral  device  to  the  press  itself. 
(The  erasable  optical  disc  combines 
the  advantages  of  prodigious  storage 
and  fast  retrieval.) 

Third,  immediate,  page-by-page 
alterations  will  be  facilitated  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  known  as  electronic  pulsing, 
which  will  obviate  any  direct  contact 
on  the  plate. 

These  technological  developments 
will  accelerate  the  trend  toward 
retaining  control  as  late  in  the  news¬ 
paper  production  process  as  possible. 
Design  specialists  positioned  at  the 
end  of  the  production  pipeline  will  be 
able  to  fine-tune  the  product  by 
arranging  and  rearranging  page  ele¬ 
ments  to  suit  very  specific  market 
specifications  and  last-minute 
requirements. 

The  device  at  the  center  of  this 


process  will  be  the  ubiquitous  per¬ 
sonal  computer. 
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has  grown  to  more  than  200  papers 
with  more  than  16  million  circulation. 

AD/SAT  has  signed  109  newspa¬ 
pers,  representing  43%  of  daily  and 
60%  of  Sunday  circulation,  and  is 
scheduled  to  start  in  October. 

What  is  questioned  is  not  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  color  ads  so  much  as  how 
well  newspapers  can  print  them.  In 
one  test  single-color  ads  outsold 
black-and-white  ads  by  an  average  of 
58%,  Dunaway  of  the  NAB  said.  In 
tests  at  a  newsstand,  one  newspaper 
found  that  an  issue  with  a  big  Page 
One  full-color  photo  outsold  a  black- 
and-white  front  page. 

Retailers  have  told  the  NAB  of 
excellent  results  from  color  newspa¬ 
per  ads. 

For  example,  Ben  Harper  of  Kro¬ 
ger  retail  stores  said  color  ads 
increased  readership  by  at  least  40%, 
citing  an  ad  for  pumpkin  pies  that 
helped  sell  $450,000  worth  in  a  day. 

“Color  helps  us  look  and  act  like 
number  one,”  Harper  said,  adding 
that  the  extra  money  color  cost  — 
Si  00,000  a  year,  or  1%  of  a  S  10-million 
budget  —  was  worth  it. 

More  to  do 

In  spite  of  gains,  the  change  of 
newspapers  from  a  black-and-white 
to  a  color  medium  has  far  to  go.  For 
example,  a  1985  survey  of  400  ad 
executives  for  the  NAB  found  that 
only  5%  thought  of  newspapers  first 
for  color  advertising,  following  maga¬ 
zines.  The  majority  said  color  ads 
were  more  effective  in  magazines 
than  newspapers. 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  ad  execu¬ 
tives  said  “hardly  any”  newspapers 
printed  color  well. 

They  also  objected  to  technical 
problems  such  as  restrictions  on  size, 
deadlines  and  other  differences 
among  newspapers. 

The  lack  of  adequate  press  equip¬ 
ment  to  print  color  has  slowed  the 
growth  of  color  newspapers.  But 
when  the  unprecedented  number  of 
press  orders  recorded  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  start  up  in  the  next  few  years  —  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York 
Times,  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
Sun  Sentinel  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Herald  Examiner,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  more  colorful  world 
for  newspaper  advertisers. 

For  newspapers  the  incentive  is 
green. 
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proposals  .  .  .  represent  a  significant 
step  forward,  and  unity  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  conforming  to  these  standards 
would  be  one  more  way  of  removing 
obstacles  for  advertisers.” 

•  (Leo  Burnett:)  “We  applaud  your 
efforts  to  make  these  conditions  a  part 
of  the  newspaper’s  rate 
card  .  .  .  Please  proceed  to  sell  this 
proposal  to  the  newspapers.  It  will 
standardize  newspaper  policy  on 
these  very  important  points.” 

The  Future  of  Advertising  Commit¬ 
tee  has  now  endorsed  the  recommen¬ 
dations. 

At  recent  subcommittee  meetings, 
members  requested  that  the  camera- 
ready  phrase  be  underscored  —  that 
it  means  camera-ready,  not  ready 
except  for  some  shrinking,  cropping, 
or  the  addition  of  store  names. 

Advertisers  should  understand 
that,  if  the  proposals  are  accepted  by 
newspapers,  the  lead  times  apply  to 
print  date,  not  publication  date.  If  an 
advertiser  wants  to  be  in  a  Sunday 
section  which  is  printed  Friday,  the 
mechanicals  have  to  be  there  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

One  member  of  the  subcommittee 
suggested  a  format  that  would  also 
cover  the  leeway  issue: 

Print  Date 

Issue  Date _ 

Alternate  Acceptable  Date _ 

Can  we  make  a  multimarket  color 
buy  user-friendly?  Can  we  “get  our 
act  together”? 

Sure,  adopt  the  proposals  in  the 
story  below,  which  have  been 
approved  by  every  deliberative  body 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Recommendations 
on  color  policies 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Future  of 
Advertising  Committee  that  all  daily 
newspapers  adopt  the  following  poli¬ 
cies  voluntarily: 

1.  Minimums.  Special  minimum 
sizes  for  color  should  be  eliminated. 
Papers  should  establish  a  no-mini- 
mum  policy  or  apply  their  black-and- 
white  minimum,  if  they  have  one. 

2.  Lead  Times.  There  should  be  a 
maximum  lead  time  of  two  days  (48 
hours)  ahead  of  print  date  for  camera- 
ready  spot  color  ads.  Newspapers 
will  have  the  right  to  determine  what 
is  “camera-ready”.* 

3.  There  should  be  a  maximum  lead 
time  of  two  days  (48  hours)  ahead  of 
print  date  for  camera-ready  multicolor 

(Continued  on  page  24c) 


Ad  Bureau 
color  seminars 
begin  Nov.  30 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  has  updated  its  seminars  on 
selling  color  to  advertisers. 

The  theme  of  the  seminars  is  “how 
to  produce  and  promote  quality 
color.” 

The  multimedia  program  features 
new  reader  and  newspaper  surveys, 
new  advertiser  and  newspaper  inter¬ 
views  and  new  tips  on  production. 

The  seminars  are  scheduled  to 


begin  in  Boston  on  Nov.  30,  with 
dates  set  for  major  cities  in  every 
region  of  the  U.S. 

The  preliminary  schedule  includes 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  2;  Reston,  Va., 
Dec.  8;  Detroit,  Jan.  18;  Chicago,  Jan. 
19;  St.  Louis,  Jan.  20. 

Miami,  Feb.  22;  Atlanta,  Feb.  23; 
Charlotte,  Feb.  24,  and  Toronto,  Feb. 
25. 

The  seminar  moves  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Mar.  14;  Los  Angeles,  Mar.  15; 
San  Francisco,  Mar.  16;  Portland, 
Mar.  17. 

The  two  final  dates  are  Dallas,  May 
9,  and  New  York,  May  11. 


COLOR  QUALITY 

X-Rite  Densitometers  make  it  easier  than  ever. 


X-Rite  406  418 

•/\  Color  Reflection 

Densitometers 


Introducing  two  new  densitometers  designed  to  improve  the  color  in 
your  newspaper:  the  X-Rite  408  and  418.  They're  the  most  versatile  color 
reflection  densitometers  av’ailable  for  newspaper  quality'  control  procedures. 

Accurate  6-*  Easy  to  Use 

With  only  a  few  simple  steps,  the  408  and  418  give  you  the  imjxirtant 
information  needed  to  control  print  variables  like  density',  dot  g£un,  hue 
error/ grav'ness,  and  print  contrast. 

Special  Ink-TYap  Formula 

Responding  to  the  unique  characteristics  of  pirinting  on  newsprint,  we’ve 
included  a  special  newspaper  ink-trap  formula  in  the  circuitry'  of  the  418  to 
deliv'er  realistic  trap  percentages. 

To  discover  why  the  X-Rite  408  and  418  are  rapidly  Irecoming  the  choice 
of  professionals  throughout  the  industry',  contact  us  today  for  more  details. 
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3100  44th  Street,  S  W 
Grandville.  Ml  49418 
Ph  (616)534-7663 
Telex  226468 
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How  their  newspaper  compares  with  others 


Old- 

Don’t 

Modern 

fash¬ 

ioned 

know 

1(X)%  = 

% 

% 

% 

Total  adults 

(979) 

77 

20 

3 

See  color: 

Almost  every  time  they 
read 

(114) 

86 

10 

4 

Almost  half  the  time 

(164) 

83 

14 

3 

Less  than  half  the  time 

(476) 

76 

21 

3 

Never 

(205) 

68 

30 

2 

Rate  color:* 

Excellent 

(371) 

87 

10 

3 

So-so 

(277) 

78 

19 

3 

Poor/very  poor 

(92) 

55 

44 

1 

*Base  equals  those  who  see  color 

Question:  “Compared  to  other  daily  papers,  would  you 
say  that  the  paper  you  see  most  often  is  very  modern,  fairly 
modern,  a  little  old-fashioned  or  very  old-fashioned?” 

Ad  directors  tell  about  selling  ROP  color 

What  sells  color? 

Eight  out  of  10  (79%)  newspaper  ad  directors  say  that 
their  gains  in  selling  color  are  due  to  advertisers  seeing 
results. 

This  was  foremost  among  12  factors  they  were  asked 
about  in  a  survey  of  554  INAME  members  conducted  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  in  June  and  July  1987. 

The  second-ranking  factor  is  improved  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  (62%).  Third  place  is  shared  by  attractive  rates  (43%) 
and  sales  training  (42%).  If  attractive  rates,  sales  training 
and  conducting  promotion  programs  are  combined  as 
aspects  of  a  selling  effort,  the  net  count  shows  that  70%  of 
newspaper  ad  directors  attribute  their  color  sales  to  one  or 
more  of  these  three  efforts  to  attract  advertisers. 

What  they  attribute  color  sales  gains  to 

Advertisers  see  results  79% 

Improved  color  reproduction  62% 

Attractive  rates  43%)  Net  selling 

Sales  training  42%)  effort  = 

Promotion  program  22%)  70% 

Base  =  448 

(Less  frequent  mentions  not  shown) 

Barriers  to  selling  color 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  why  do  advertisers  resist 
buying  ROP  color? 

1)  70%  of  these  ad  directors  report  that  cost  is  highly 
important.  This  advertiser  objection  is  reported  more 
frequently  among  smaller  papers,  which  carry  smaller 
advertisers. 

2)  Unsatisfactory  color  quality  ranks  second  overall 
(55%)  but  among  larger  papers  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  cost  of 
color.  Smaller  papers  are  less  troubled  by  this  issue  (or  at 
least  they  meet  fewer  objections). 

3)  Availability  limitations  ranks  third  (39%).  This 
includes  problems  with  positioning  of  color  ads,  primarily, 
but  also  includes  finding  that  the  colors  they  want  are  not 
always  available,  or  the  additional  lead  time  that  is 
required  and  day  of  week  limitations.  Again,  as  with 


quality,  these  objections  are  encountered  more  frequently 
by  larger  papers. 

In  fact,  at  larger  newspapers,  all  three  factors  —  cost, 
quality  and  availability  —  are  mentioned  with  equal  fre- 
qency  (62%)  as  important  sources  of  advertiser  resistance. 
Smaller  papers  are  troubled  primarily  by  the  cost  of  color, 
less  by  quality  and  availability. 

Newspapers’  Rating  of  Their  Advertisers’  Objections  to 
ROP  Color 

%  say  “highly  important” 


Cost  (net) 

Total 

70% 

50,000 
&  over 
62% 

Under 

50,000 

73% 

Color  premium 

66 

58 

73 

Ad  preparation 

9 

12 

7 

Quality  (net) 

55% 

62% 

52% 

Consistency 

49 

56 

45 

Reproduction 

48 

58 

43 

Registration 

47 

52 

45 

Availability  (net) 

39% 

62% 

52% 

Positioning 

27 

40 

21 

Colors  not  avail. 

13 

15 

13 

Lead  time 

10 

14 

8 

Day  of  week 

9 

12 

8 

%  Base  = 

433 

130 

303 

Color  minitnums  are  going 

71%  of  these  papers  report  that  they  do  not  have  a  color 
minimum  size,  or  one  that  is  greater  than  their  black-and- 
white  minimum.  This  is  a  dramatic  reversal  of  what  was 
found  in  a  1984  INAME  survey  of  372  papers,  when  only 
37%  said  they  had  no  minimum.  Color  minimums  are  bing 
eliminated  at  all  circulation  size  levels  although  they  are 
still  found  more  frequently  among  larger  papers. 

No  Color  Minimum 

1984  1987 

Total  37%  71% 


100,000-)- 

25 

59 

50-100,000 

36 

75 

25-50,000 

39 

75 

Under  25,000 

42 

73 

Elimination  of  the  varying  sizes  of  color  minimums  is  an 
important  policy  change  and  has  been  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Future  of  Advertising  Task  Force  subcom- 
mitte  on  standardization. 


Recommendations 

(Continued  from  page  23c) 


or  process  color  ads,  provided  that  the  advertiser  or  agency 
makes  a  space  reservation  seven  calendar  days  prior  to 
insertion. 

4.  Leeway.  This  is  a  hostile  phrase  which  is  perceived  by 
clients  as  benefiting  only  the  publisher.  We  recommend 
“alternate  date.”  The  newspaper  can  require  an  alternate 
date,  but  no  more  than  one,  for  any  color  ad.  If  the 
newspaper  does  not  want  to  run  the  ad  on  this  basis,  of 
course,  they  have  the  right  simply  to  reject  the  business. 

5.  Color  charges  should  be  commissionable  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  as  being  part  of  the  cost  for  space. 

*Note:  The  Committee  also  recommends  this  policy  for 
black-and-white  advertising. 
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Systems  are  available  in  various 
levels  of  capability,  from  simple  color 
stripping  stations  to  advanced  work¬ 
stations  allowing  sophisticated  color 
manipulation,  airbrushing  and  pixel 
editing. 

Prices  range  from  $350,000  for  a 
basic  stripping  station  to  over  $1.5 
million  —  depending  on  hardware, 
capability,  storage  and  other  ele¬ 
ments.  Prices  have  fallen  as  entry- 
level  systems  have  been  developed 
for  the  less  complex  needs  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  they  could  drop  further  as 
systems  migrate  to  more  powerful 
personal  computers. 

“It  doesn’t  cost  you  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  get  into  the  color  world,  and 
that  wasn’t  true  three  or  four  years 
ago,”  said  Thiel. 

The  electronic  delivery  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  satellite  to  newspapers  is 
expected  to  boost  demand  for  color 
makeup.  Such  systems  could  allow 
ads  to  be  received  electronically  into 
pagination  systems  or  scanned  in. 

Additionally,  the  electronic  cap¬ 
ture  and 'transmission  of  news 
pictures  —  eliminating  silver-based 
photography  —  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  and  appears  to  be  on  its  way. 
With  electronic  photography,  photos 
can  be  dumped  directly  into  makeup 
systems,  bypassing  hard  copy 
altogether. 

“The  trend  has  got  to  be  toward 
electronic  imaging,”  said  Ryan  of 
Hell.  “It’s  just  a  matter  of  how  soon 
it’s  going  to  be  done.” 

The  Orange  County  Register  in 
Santa  Ana  Calif.,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  newspaper  color  makeup,  in  1983 
invested  a  hefty  $1.8  million  in  its  Hell 
Chromacom  system.  Don  Cannon, 
color  lab  supervisor,  said  the  system 
allows  seven  people  to  do  the  work  of 
20.  With  it,  the  paper  produces  110 
pages  a  week,  including  five  deadline 
editorial  pages  a  day,  up  from  two 
before  the  system,  and  it  has  pushed 
deadlines  back  several  hours  on  late- 
news  pages. 

“We  were  doing  70  pages  a  month 
with  six  people,  now  we’re  doing  1 10 
pages  a  week  with  seven  people,” 
Cannon  said,  adding  that  the  system 
runs  two  shifts  a  day. 

Even  basically  black-and-white 
papers  are  buying  color  makeup  sys¬ 
tems  in  anticipation  of  more  color. 
The  Washington  Post,  for  example, 
recently  bought  a  Crosfield  870  sys¬ 
tem  to  link  to  its  three-year-old  Cros¬ 
field  scanner,  not  so  much  for  current 
production  of  about  three  editorial 
color  pages  a  day,  but  for  the  future. 


according  to  Marty  Black,  prepress 
system  manager. 

Black  said  the  cost  of  about 
$500,000  was  justified  internally 
through  projected  labor  savings. 

“As  we  grow,  we’ll  be  able  to  do  a 
lot  more  things  on  the  system,”  he 
predicted. 

Surprisingly,  USA  Today,  credited 
with  catapulting  newspapers  into  the 
color  world,  has  not  done  a  lot  with 
color  makeup  —  yet.  Its  color- 
drenched  pages  are  stripped  man¬ 
ually. 

“It  was  faster  to  do  it  convention¬ 
ally,”  said  Scott  Cornish,  color  sys¬ 
tems  manager. 

USA  Today  has  done  limited  work 
with  color  advertising  on  its  Scitex 
system  and  with  editorial  color  for 
USA  Weekend.  However,  driven  by 
pressure  for  later  deadlines,  USA 
Today  is  considering  a  major  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  Scitex  system,  aiming  at  full 
electronic  production  of  the  complex 
color  layouts. 

Color  makeup  systems  pose  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  workplace.  They  include 
jurisdictional  disputes  over  who  uses 
them,  engravers,  editorial  artists,  the 
ad  department. 

Additionally,  the  ability  to  change 
colors,  edit  images  in  or  out  of  pic¬ 


tures,  move  images,  combine 
photos  —  basically  alter  pictures  at 
will  without  a  trace  —  can  pose  seri¬ 
ous  ethical  questions. 


Quaiity 

(Continued  from  page  1 2c) 


printing  system. 

Computer  analysis  services  or 
hardware  and  software  are  available 
from  vendors  including  GATE,  3M, 
Kodak  and  DuPont. 

GATE  also  offers  a  test  grid  for 
register  control.  It  is  designed  to 
assure  that  platemakers  hold  register 
accurately. 


Cutting 

( Continued  from  page  1 6c) 


Pro  and  AD-LITHO. 

In  a  related  matter  that  could 
tighten  the  crunch  on  ink  strength,  the 
new  ANPA  color  ink  book,  which 
delineates  standards  for  color  ink  and 
goes  into  effect  in  August,  calls  for 
colors  about  5%  stronger  than  current 
recommendations . 


THE 


AFRNHMBIE 


The  BEST 
keeps  getting  BETTEi 


Write 
Dept.  101 


HIGH  RESOLUTION 
RODENSTOCK  LENS 
TOUCH-ACTIVATED  KEYPAD 
WITH  8  MEMORY  CHANNELS 
COMFORTABLE  WAIST  HIGH 
OPERATION 
2-WAY  VACUUM  BACK 
LARGE  COPYBOARD 
SCREW  OR  CABLE  DRIVE 
S’/zFT  OR12FT.  BEDS 

nuArc  company,  inc. 

6200  W  Howard  St..  Niles  (Chicago).  IL  60648-3404 
312-967-4400 
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Color  photos  in  real  estate  classifieds  —  a  growing  trend 


As  the  reproduction  and  color 
capacity  of  newspapers  improve, 
more  and  more  have  been  moving 
toward  using  color  photographs  in 
real  estate  classified  advertising. 

According  to  James  T.  Connor, 
classified  advertising  manager  at  the 
State  Times  &  Advocate  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  some  of  the  papers  that 
have  had  good  color  capability  have 
been  selling  realtors  on  these  ads  for 
some  time  and  now  others  are  getting 
into  it  as  printing  methods  improve. 

Using  color  photographs  is  very 
expensive,  however,  as  the  color 
photographs  require  separate  plates. 


Small  papers 

(Continued  from  paf^e  1 8c) 


sion  that  their  little  paper  is  up  there 
with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
which,  you  know,  runs  a  lot  of  color," 
Levesque  said. 

For  many  small  papers  color  is  a 
money-maker. 

Consider  the  Muscatine  (Iowa) 
Journal,  a  Lee  Newspapers-owned 
10.892-circulation  evening  daily. 

For  the  last  year  or  so,  the  paper 
has  published  each  month  a  four- 
color  ad  featuring  houses  —  usually 
about  30  to  40  different  homes  —  for 
sale  by  the  local  Coldwell-Banker  real 
estate  agency. 

“It  was  a  big  piece  of  work  for  us  to 
take  on,"  said  publisher  Greg  Veon. 
“We  hadn’t  been  doing  much  color 
before." 

The  production  challenges  would 
be  enough  to  make  any  size  paper 
blanch. 

“You  do  get  your  problems," 
pressroom  foreman  Larry  Lichten- 
wald  said.  “Green  grass  that's  brown 
because  we  haven’t  had  any  rain  here 
in  three  months.  Blue  sky  that’s  not 
blue  because  it  was  taken  on  a 
crummy  day.  Snow  is  always  a  prob¬ 
lem.” 

And  of  course  houses  tend  toward 
yellows  and  browns. 

But  the  ads  work,  Veon  says. 

“Now  we’ve  been  able  to  get  into  a 
production  cycle  that  allows  us  to  do 
[the  ads]  on  pretty  tight  deadlines," 
he  said. 

A  lot  of  work  goes  into  this  monthly 
showcase.  Foreman  Lichtenwald 
estimates  that  eight  hours  goes  into 
taking  the  pictures  —  which  are  shot 
by  a  staff  photographer  —  another 


added  Connor,  who  currently  serves 
as  president  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers.  At  his  paper,  advertisers 

two  in  laying  out  the  ad  and  another 
two-and-a-half  in  press  setup. 

Separations  are  done  by  Musca¬ 
tine’s  sister  newspaper,  the  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune. 

“The  critical  factor  for  us  in  doing 
the  project  was  that  we  are  able  to  get 
a  single  separation  that  includes 
multiple  pictures,”  publisher  Veon 
asserted. 

The  results  have  been  very  good,  as 
far  as  production  goes  —  and  very, 
very  good  as  far  as  the  advertiser  is 
concerned,  Veon  said. 

“Our  client  is  getting  an  outstand¬ 
ing  response,”  Veon  said.  “I’m  not 
going  to  use  figures,  but  they  have 
nearly  doubled  their  share  of  listing  in 
the  local  market.” 

Other  real  estate  agencies  have 
been  clamoring  to  get  their  own  full- 
color  ads,  but  Coldwell  Banker  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  an  exclusive,  Veon 
said. 

The  paper  also  runs,  nearly  every 
month,  a  complex  process  color  ad 
from  a  local  grocer  featuring  Oscar 
Meyer  products.  As  many  as  16  indi¬ 
vidual  transparencies  might  be 
involved,  foreman  Lichtenwald  said. 

“Each  has  to  be  registered  indivi¬ 
dually,  but  we  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
it  —  most  of  the  time,"  he  reported. 

The  Muscatine  Journal,  which  has 
been  running  color  since  1974,  has 
achieved  these  results  largely  through 
trial  and  error,  executives  cheerfully 
acknowledge. 

“1  don’t  think  we’ve  ever  had  a  real 
sophisticated  program,”  publisher 
Veon  said.  “I  don’t  say  it’s  all  seat  of 
the  pants,  but  there  are  times  when 
we  do  scratch  our  head  when  there’s  a 
problem  and  try  to  figure  it  out.” 

That  seems  to  be  a  common  trait 
among  small  papers  doing  good  color. 

“Consistency  is  a  big  factor.  Once 


are  charged  for  the  color,  as  well  as 
the  color  separations  required  for  the 
photos. 

Twice  a  year  Connor's  newspapers 
run  special  full-page  real  estate  show¬ 
case  classified  pages  using  the  color 
photographs.  The  package  as  a  whole 
goes  over  very  well,  he  commented. 

But  using  color  photographs  in 
classifieds  in  not  limited  to  real  estate, 
he  noted.  Just  as  many,  if  not  more, 
color  photograph  ads  are  sold  in  the 
automotive  category. 

“It  has  a  lot  of  impact,”  Connor 
said. 

—  Debra  Gersh 


we  get  to  where  we  think  we  are  trying 
to  go,  we  try  not  to  deviate  from  that. 
We’re  not  big  ones  for  experiment¬ 
ing,”  said  Don  Kirschbaum,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  29,252-circula¬ 
tion  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News. 

Kenosha  runs  a  lot  of  color.  Every 
day  its  front  page  has  process  color, 
and  it  will  also  run  color  in  section 
breaks  through  the  week.  In  addition, 
the  new  Saturday  a.m.  edition, 
started  in  May,  usually  has  dramatic 
large-format  process  color  photos  — 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  of  them. 

The  evening  paper  concentrates  its 
efforts  “from  the  scanner  all  the  way 
back”  to  the  newsroom,  Kirschbaum 
commented. 

“1  work  with  the  editorial  people 
and  they  work  with  me,  we  all  work 
together  to  get  the  best  result,”  he 
said. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in 
Kenosha,  Kirschbaum  said,  was  the 
trial  and  error  process  involved  in 
compensating  for  dot  gain  that  typi¬ 
cally  runs  about  10%. 

“It  took  us  quite  a  while  to  learn 
how  to  adjust  for  that,”  he  remarked. 

Even  now,  the  prepress  crew  is 
instructed  not  to  take  a  transparency 
off  the  separator  until  it  is  satisfied 
with  the  color  key. 

“We  may  scan  it  again,  and  some¬ 
times,  we  may  run  it  through  the  pro¬ 
cessor  again,”  he  said. 

On  the  press  side,  Kirschbaum 
said,  the  Kenosha  News  has  had  great 
success  by  using  the  same  two  exper¬ 
ienced  pressmen  to  lay  down  plates. 

“You  stay  with  a  couple  of  good 
pressmen,  and  you’ll  get  consis¬ 
tency,”  he  advised. 


In  next  week’s  regular  issue,  E&P 
will  carry  an  additional  article  on  small 
newspapers  which  use  color. 
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Newspapers  and  color  advertising 


These  assorted  news¬ 
paper  ads  from  retail  and 
national  advertisers  were 
taken  from  a  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  pre¬ 
sentation. 
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Colorliner 


GOSS 


You  don't  have  to  choose 
between  paging  and  color.  Not 
anymore.  The  75,000  cph  Goss® 
Colorliner'“  provides  both  with 
its  stacked  unit  arrangements. 
Plus  optimum  printquality 
from  short  couple-to-couple 
web  leads,  three-form-roller 
inking  and  direct-to-plate 
dampening. 

And  you  can  expand  color 


economically  by  adding  couples 
or  stacked  units  when  require¬ 
ments  change — without  sacri¬ 
ficing  paging. 

The  menu-driven,  touch- 
entry  Advanced  Press  Control 
System  (APCS™)  accelerates 
makereadyand  improves 
on-the-run  productivity.  And 
microprocessor-based  informa¬ 
tion  systems  monitor  and  log 


operations  for  management 
evaluation. 

Paging  and  colorflexibility. 
It's  not  either/or  anymore  with 
the  Goss  Colorliner  press. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100 
South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IL  60650.  312/656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 


NOW,  4  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  SCANNER  UNDER  $10,000 

MAKE  IN  HOUSE  SEPARATED  NEGATIVES  IN  6  MINUTES  AT  $1.80  EACH.  READY  TO  EXPOSE 
TO  PRE-SENSITIZED  PLATE  AND  PRINT.  NO  DARKROOM,  DEVELOPERS  OR  RUNNING  WATER 


Finally,  a  technological  breakthrough  that  creates 
a  profitable  alternative  to  expensive  4  color  printing 
and  cuts  both  time  and  cost  of  color  separations  so 
low  anyone  can  now  do  quality  color  work. 

Use  any  piece  of  color  material  as  art,  even  col¬ 
or  photos  that  have  already  been  printed.  The 
separations  are  so  fast  and  inexpensive,  you  can 
even  print  short  run  jobs  that  were  never  before 
economical  like:  BOOKLETS,  CATALOGS,  BRO¬ 
CHURES,  NEWSLETTERS,  PRODUCT  FLYERS 

AND  DIRECT  MAIL  PIECES . ALL  IN  FULL 

COLOR. 

You  can  even  create  single  color  halftone 
negatives  from  full  tone  photos. . .  line  negatives  from 
line  copy... and  re-screen  printed  halftones. 


The  key  to  the  utter  simplicity  and  amazing  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  7900  Offset  Color  Scanner  is  the 
development,  by  Ekiund  research,  of  the  3155  Elec¬ 
tronic  Negative  Film.  Although  it  looks  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  photographic  film,  it  is  unaffected  by  light... 
even  bright  sunlight.  3155  film  can  only  be  imaged 
electronically,  thus  doing  away  with  darkroom, 
developers,  running  water  and  the  potential  for 
under  or  over  development.  The  result  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  operation.  Just  choose  the  color  and 
touch  a  button.  In  6  minutes  the  scanner  will  deliver 
your  finished  electronic  film  negative  ready  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  print. 

Call  or  write  today: 

THE  EKLUND  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
352  Long  Branch  Road,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13209-1094 

-800-448-7888 


Call  Toll  Free  1 


From  within  New  \brk  State  -  Call  Collect  315-457-9641 
APPLIED  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY  FROM 


EKLUnO 


FULL  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


A  thankless  job 


Foreign  newspaper  ombudsmen  may  wield  more  clout  than  their 
American  counterparts,  but  they  share  a  common  trait  —  loneliness 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Foreign  newspaper  ombudsmen 
may  differ  from  their  U.S.  counter¬ 
parts  in  many  ways,  but  they  share 
one  trait  with  the  Americans:  loneli¬ 
ness. 

Whether  in  the  United  States, 
Europe  or  the  Mideast,  ombudsmen 
quickly  come  to  see  they  have  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  often  unpopular  job. 

“In  the  first  few  weeks,  I  found  that 
friends  of  11  years’  standing  aban¬ 
doned  me  every  week  as  their  names 
appeared  in  my  columns,  and  I  was 
comforted  by  what  Stearne  said  in 
Tristam  Shandy:  ‘Loneliness  is 
nature’s  best  wet-nurse,’  ”  said 
Ismael  Lopez  Munoz,  ombudsman 
for  the  Madrid  daily  El  Pais. 

Lopez  Munoz  and  several  other 
foreign  ombudsmen  exchanged 
impressions  with  American  col¬ 
leagues  at  the  20th  anniversary  Orga¬ 
nization  of  News  Ombudsmen  con¬ 
vention  held  earlier  this  year  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Again  and  again  foreign  ombuds¬ 
men  talked  about  the  hard  choices 
they  must  make  in  evaluating  the 
product  of  their  erstwhile  newsroom 
mates. 

“I  have  had  reporters  suspended 
for  not  checking  facts.  It  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant,  but  what  choice  do  I  have?” 
asked  Gavriel  Strasman,  ombudsman 
for  the  Maariv  of  Tel  Aviv. 

In  Japan,  the  ombudsman  of  the 
Yomiuri  Shimbun  once  received  a 
rousing  round  of  applause  when  he 
mentioned  the  Tokyo  paper’s  8.5  mil¬ 
lion  circulation  in  a  gathering  of  jour¬ 
nalists. 

“But  when  I  [said]  we  have  19 
ombudsmen  .  .  .  the  reaction  was 
silence,”  said  Takeshi  Maezawa. 
Still,  the  large  number  of  ombudsmen 
on  Maezawa’s  newspaper  indicates 
there  are  also  great  differences 
between  foreign  and  American  reader 
representatives. 

Consider,  for  example,  Thorsten 
Cars,  the  Swedish  press  ombudsman. 

Cars  is  a  judge  who  has  no  journal¬ 
ism  experience,  but  serves  as 
ombudsman  for  the  100-plus  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals  in  Sweden. 

“1  am  privately  employed 


.  .  .  however,  1  am  not  an  employee 
of  an  individual  paper,  but  .  .  .  rather 
of  all  the  press  organizations,”  Cars 
said.  “Consequently,  I  am  entitled  to 
pursue  complaints  against  all  the 


rehired. 

Cars  is,  however,  limited  to  com¬ 
menting  on  cases  in  which  a  person  or 
group  is  directly  affected  by  an  arti¬ 
cle.  He  cannot,  therefore,  point  out 


newspapers,  magazines  and  other  errors  or  unfairness  unless  he  is 
periodicals”  in  the  country.  asked. 


“In  the  first  few  weeks,  I  found  that  friends  of  11 
years’  standing  abandoned  me  every  week  as  their 
names  appeared  in  my  columns  ...” 


Ombudsmanship  originated  in 
Sweden  in  1810,  and  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  press  ombudsman  is 
taken  quite  seriously. 

“[Press  organizations]  can’t  get  rid 
of  [the  ombudsman]  until  his  term 
ends.  So  generally  speaking,  the 
Swedish  press  ombudsman  is  more 
independent  than  the  American  press 
ombudsman,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  Post,"  Cars 
said.  The  Post  ombudsman  serves  for 
a  two-year  term  and  cannot  be  fired  or 


In  Spain,  Lopez  Munoz  is  the  first 
ombudsman  for  El  Pais,  probably  the 
capital’s  most  influential  newspaper. 
When  the  post  was  established  in  late 
1985,  the  idea  was  to  have  “a  journal¬ 
ist  of  recognized  prestige,  credibility 
and  professional  standing,”  Lopez 
Munoz  said.  A  20-year  newspaper 
and  tv  news  veteran,  he  helped  found 
El  Pais  in  1976. 

In  his  year-and-a-half  on  the  job, 
the  Madrid  ombudsman  has  printed 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


HARE  &  FORD 


Newspaper  and  Broadcast 
Media  Brokers. .  .and  More 


Successful  negotiators 
whose  skills  and  contacts 
give  you  the  results  you 
want,  when  you  want  them. 

Well-known  and  respected 
professionals  in  the  print  and 
broadcast  industries.  Total 
media  expertise  in  the 
following  areas: 
•  Newspaper,  Radio, 
Television  and  Cable 

•  Sales,  Pricing,  Profitability 

•  Buyer/Seller  Contacts 

•  Negotiations  and  Closings 

•  Media  Property  Appraisals 


Richard  L.  Hare 

Newspaper  Specialist 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  NY  14615 
716/621-6873 


Milton  Q.  Ford 

Broadcast  Media  Specialist 
5050  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  1 1 35 
Memphis,  TN  38157 
901/767-7980 


Call  or  write  today  for  the  new  Hare  &  Ford  brochure. 
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IN  BRIEF 


I  Tulsa  World  literacy 
I  project  scores  well 

An  adult  literacy  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World, 
called  Read  Up,  scored  better  than 
expected  in  test  results  reported  by 
the  newspaper. 

The  12-week  program,  which  used 
the  newspaper  as  a  basic  teaching 
tool,  was  supported  with  instructions 
on  CityLine,  the  World’s  telephone 
information  service  and  on  the  Tulsa 
Public  Schools  channel  on  Tulsa 
Cable  Television. 

A  group  of  inmates  at  Conner  Cor¬ 
rectional  Center  in  nearby  Hominy 
served  as  a  control  group  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Inmates  were  tested  for  reading 
ability  before  starting  Read  Up  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

“Post-testing  results  indicated  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  in  reading  vocabulary, 
reading  comprehension  and  total 
reading  skills  for  the  entire  group,” 
said  Richard  Scharnhorst,  principal 
of  the  Connor  school.  Nine  inmates 
completed  the  entire  program.  One 
gained  more  than  three  grade  levels 
and  four  others  gained  more  than  two 
grade  levels.  Three  other  inmates 


Deadline  for  nominations 
October  31: 

$5000 

Editor  of  the  Year 
Award 

The  National  Press  Foundation  invites 
nominations  for  the  editor  deemed  "to 
have  realized  significant  journalistic 
achievement"  during  1987.  The  award 
will  be  made  at  the  Foundation's  annual 
dinner  in  Washington.  D.C.  in  February 
1988. 

Previous  honorces  include  John  Quinn, 
editor  of  USA  Today;  Bill  Dwyre. 
sports  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  Mike  Pride,  editor  of  the  Concord 
(N.H.)  .Monitor. 

Newspaper,  newsletter  and  periodical 
editors  at  all  levels  are  eligible.  Nomina¬ 
tions  must  be  in  writing  and  include 
clips  or  other  supporting  documentation 
from  a  representative  of  the  editor’s 
publication. 

Address;  National  Press  Foundation. 
1282  National  Press  Building.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  20045. 

V _ _ _ 


gained  one  grade  level,  which  was  the 
goal  of  Read  Up,  and  the  ninth  almost 
reached  that  achievement. 

Because  there  was  no  formal 
enrollment  and  the  lessons  were 
offered  through  the  World,  there  was 
no  way  to  keep  track  of  the  number  of 
students  in  the  program,  but  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  telephone  calls  and 
other  checks  indicated  that  some  750 
pupils  followed  the  program. 

The  World  is  publishing  Read  Up  in 
a  booklet  and  the  television  lessons 
will  be  repeated  on  the  school  cable 
channel  this  fall. 

The  World  is  also  making  all  its 
material  available  to  any  newspapers 
or  other  institutions  which  would  like 
to  use  the  program.  For  information, 
contact  Bob  Haring,  executive  editor, 
Tulsa  World,  F.O.  Box  1770,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74102;  telephone  (918)  581- 
8301. 

News  staffer 
charged  in  child 
pornography  case 

Nine  men,  including  a  New  York 
Daily  News  editorial  employee,  have 
been  charged  w  ith  child  pornography 
offenses  that  may  have  affected  hun¬ 
dreds  of  youngsters  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  charges  stem  from  a  two-year, 
six-state  investigation  that  included 
tracing  to  New  Jersey  pornographic 
videocassettes  and  slides  that 
depicted  minors  engaged  in  sexual 
activities,  according  to  U.S.  Attorney 
Samuel  Alito  Jr. 

Donald  C.  Hallenbeck  Jr.,  44,  of 
New  York  City,  a  caption  writer  for 
the  Daily  News,  was  charged  with 
mailing  from  New  York  to  Woodbury 
Heights  a  videocassette  showing 
minor  males  engaged  in  sexually 
explicit  conduct.  He  was  arrested  and 
released  on  $100,000  bail. 

Boston  Globe 
breaks  its  Sunday 
classified  record 

The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  Sept. 
13  set  an  all-time  high  for  classified 
advertising  with  a  total  of  235  pages  of 
classified  ads. 

Of  the  235  pages,  nearly  55%  (129 
pages)  was  help-wanted  advertising, 
the  largest  amount  of  that  category 
ever  recorded  by  the  paper,  eclipsing 


the  previous  record  of  106  pages  set 
May  31  of  this  year. 

The  Sept.  13  edition  also  carried  65 
pages  of  real  estate  ads,  33  pages  of 
automotive  and  eight  pages  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

The  Globe’s  classified  advertising 
record  was  broken  twice  this  year;  on 
April  26  with  203  pages,  and  then 
again  on  May  31  with  208  pages.  The 
Sept.  13  edition  marked  the  sixth  time 
in  the  last  19  months  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  has  recorded  its  largest  classified 
advertising  section. 


Comics  wrap  sold 
to  Seattle  retailer 

The  Seattle  Times  has  managed  to 
sell  a  comics  wrap  to  a  major  depart¬ 
ment  store  selling  high-quality  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  ad  vehicle  has  primar¬ 
ily  been  used  by  furniture  and  hard- 
goods  accounts  or  retailers  advertis¬ 
ing  off-price  sale  merchandise. 

Nordstrom,  a  Seattle-based  fashion 
retailer,  used  the  comics  wrap  to  pro¬ 
mote  new  fall  back-to-school  apparel. 
The  full-color  piece  featured  regularly 
priced  junior  fashions  and  included  a 
calendar  to  upcoming  events  in  the 
store’s  Brass  Plum  department, 
which  is  targeted  at  females  under  the 
age  of  25. 

Extra  copies  of  the  ad,  which  ran  in 
the  Seattle  Times  and  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  combined  Sunday 
newspaper,  were  available  at  all 
Brass  Plum  cash  registers  in  the  store. 


Orange  Leader  has 
new  design,  format 

The  Orange  {Texas)  Leader,  a  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc. -owned  daily,  has 
completed  a  new  design  and  format 
change  that  allows  more  news  and 
information  to  be  squeezed  into  a 
small  news  hole. 

Making  better  use  of  news  digests, 
anchoring  regular  features  and 
increasing  the  use  of  photos  and 
graphics  are  all  part  of  the  Orange 
Leader’s  new  look.  A  series  of  theme 
pages  —  including  home  and  garden, 
health,  food,  arts  and  entertainment, 
weekend  happenings,  religion  and 
business  —  and  a  variety  of  new  col¬ 
umns  and  features  were  also  added  to 
the  package. 

In  addition,  executive  editor  Scott 
McElhaney  said  the  use  of  full  pro¬ 
cess  color  also  would  increase 
beyond  the  present  four  days  a  week. 
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Seoul— South  Korean  student  demonstrator  carries 
away  a  bleeding  colleague. 

The  more  the 

shrinks, 
themcMeyou 
need  Reuters. 

American  flags  in  the  Gulf.  Administration-support¬ 
ed  rebels  in  Nicaragua.  Student  riots  in  Seoul,  the  site 
of  the  1988  Olympics. 

International  events  are  no  longer  of  merely  passing 
interest  to  your  readers.  They  need  to  understand  to¬ 
day’s  global  issues— how  they  impact  their  daily  lives 
and  what  they  imply  for  the  future. 

That’s  why  more  than  ever,  you  need  The  Reuter 
News  Report.  Because  we  help  you  provide  your  read¬ 
ers  with  fast,  accurate,  in-depth  news  coverage  and 
thought-provoking  analyses  that  put  global  issues  into 
perspective. 

As  the  leader  in  international  reporting  since  1851, 
no  one  is  better  equipped  than  Reuters  to  help  you 
bring  it  all  home  to  your  readers. 

The  Reuter  News  Report  is  just  one  part  of  Reuters. 

Whether  it’s  news,  business  and  financial  information 
or  pictures,  we  have  the  product  that  will  help  you  give 
your  readers  the  best  newspaper  you  can. 

For  a  free  test  of  The  Reuter  News  Report,  the  one 
complete  global  news  service,  call  (212;  603-3576. 


The  first  name  in  news. 


NEWS/TECH 


Flexo  up  and  running  in  Providence 

Open  house  celebrates  opening  of  the  Journal-Bulletin’s  $60-milUon 
plant;  one  flexo  press  already  operating  and  another  set  for  November 


By  George  Garneau 

When  Jerry  DeHimer  recom¬ 
mended  in  1984  that  the  Providence 
(R.\.)  Journal-Bulletin  spend  $20  mil¬ 
lion  for  flexographic  printing  presses, 
he  stuck  his  neck  out  big  time. 

“I  was  either  going  to  be  a  hero  or  a 
floor  sweeper,”  DeHimer,  the 
paper’s  production  director, 
remarked  recently.  “I  don’t  think  I’m 
going  to  be  a  floor  sweeper.” 

DeHimer  has  reason  for  optimism. 
The  gamble  on  flexography,  a  new 
process  for  printing  newspapers,  is 
looking  like  a  winner  for  Rhode 
Island’s  biggest  paper.  One  flexo 
press  is  up  and  running  much  of  the 
afternoon  edition,  a  second  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  production  in  November  and 
a  third  is  to  follow  early  next  year. 
Morning  and  evening  editions  are 
planned  to  move  to  flexo  by  the  end  of 
the  year  and  next  March  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  is  expected  to  be  the  first 
U.S.  newspaper  to  print  entirely  by 
flexography. 

If  anybody  doubted  that  flexo  could 
print  newspapers,  an  open-house 
week  beginning  Sept.  13  to  celebrate 
the  official  opening  of  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin’s  S60-million  production  plant 
went  a  long  way  to  dispel  lingering 
doubts  about  a  process  that  is  chang¬ 
ing  the  way  many  newspapers  are 
printed. 

Though  the  plant  was  only  about 
half  complete,  the  affair  demon¬ 
strated  that  flexo  has  come  a  long  way 
in  the  newspaper  business  since  the 
Journal-Bulletin  three  years  ago  dove 
headfirst  into  flexo  when  it  ordered 
the  presses  —  becoming  the  first 
U.S.  newspaper  to  commit  its  future 
to  flexo  at  a  time  of  grave  concerns 
about  its  viability  for  printing  newspa¬ 
pers. 

For  DeHimer,  an  early  flexo 
believer  in  an  industry  dominated  by 
offset  with  aged  letterpress  presses  in 
second  place,  the  plant  is  proof  that 
flexo  can  do  the  job  in  newspaper 
pressrooms. 

Meanwhile,  other  flexo  installa¬ 
tions  are  popping  up  at  newspapers 
around  the  country  as  the  earliest 
flexo  orders  take  shape. 

With  the  Providence-Journal  plant 


half  operational,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  original  plans,  the  massive  flexo 
press,  built  by  the  German  partner¬ 
ship  of  Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  and 
Koenig  &  Bauer,  with  folder  and 
drive  work  from  Texas-based 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.,  has 
been  printing  since  July.  It  came  on 
line  six  years  after  flexo  tests  began  at 
the  old  plant  alongside  letterpress 
presses. 

A  special  section  about  the  new 
plant  appeared  with  the  Sunday  paper 
Sept.  13. 

In  a  telephone  interview  several 
weeks  ago,  DeHimer  told  E&P  that 
the  six-unit  flexo  press  with  two  half 
decks  was  printing  most  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Bulletin  and  advance  daily  and 
Sunday  runs.  Certain  morning  and 
afternoon  editions  are  scheduled  for 
flexo  printing  later  this  year  when  the 
second  press  is  installed.  When  the 
plant  is  fully  operational  next  March, 
the  three  flexo  presses  are  planned  to 
print  the  full  circulation,  207,000 
copies  daily,  260,000  Sunday. 


“It  sort  of  feels  like  the 
whole  world  is 
watching,”  DeHimer 
said . . . 


“It  sort  of  feels  like  the  whole 
world  is  watching,”  DeHimer  said, 
describing  the  printing  as  “super- 
nice,  clean  with  no  rub-off.” 

The  papers  are  using  the  new 
presses  —  and  the  new  process  —  to 
introduce  color  gradually. 

Flexo,  a  process  used  for  years  in 
packaging,  is  similar  to  letterpress 
printing,  employing  photopolymer 
plates  with  raised  letters.  It  differs 
from  traditional  newspaper  processes 
in  that  it  uses  water-based  inks  and  a 
simple  virtually  non-adjustable  inking 
system. 

Water-based  inks  do  not  rub  off  on 
readers’  hands  and  clothes  as  tradi¬ 
tional  oil-based  news  inks  do.  The 
lack  of  oils  protects  paper  whiteness, 
producing  livley  colors,  and  the  key¬ 
less  anilox  inking  system  saves  labor 
and  paper  because  no  adjustments  are 


made. 

Problems  adapting  the  process  to 
newspapers  have  involved  photo¬ 
polymer  plates  that  are  processed  in 
water  yet  do  not  break  down  under 
water-based  inks.  Plates  plugging 
with  ink  and  paper  fibers  have  pro¬ 
duced  blotchy  black-and-white  pic¬ 
tures,  forcing  presses  to  stop  for  plate 
cleaning. 

Though  flexo  is  not  a  perfect 
process  —  it  is  capable  of  somewhat 
less  detail  than  offset  —  it  is  expected 
to  become  more  widely  used  by  news¬ 
papers  and  to  evolve  further. 

The  Journal-Bulletin’s  custom 
presses  will  be  serviced  by  Wind¬ 
moeller  &  Hoelscher,  which  has 
transferred  U.S.  rights  to  Publishers 
Equipment. 

They  are  rated  at  70,000  papers  an 
hour  and  are  controlled  by  a  master 
computer  at  the  consoles,  monitoring 
individual  units  and  press  lines.  There 
were  no  serious  problems  except 
some  initial  software  bugs,  DeHimer 
said. 

The  three  folders,  one  a  double¬ 
delivery  model,  are  Goss  Imperial 
3:2s  refurbished  by  PEC  because  of 
size  differences  with  European  fold¬ 
ers. 

The  140,000-square-foot  produc¬ 
tion  plant  is  designed  to  house  the 
three  presses,  a  large  Ferag  Inc.  mail- 
room  system  for  storing  and  inserting 
preprints,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co.  Letter- 
flex  100-plates-an-hour  platemakers, 
bulk  ink-handling  system  designed  in 
house  with  Flint  Ink  Co. 

A  Scitex  Inc.  color  page  makeup 
system  was  installed  at  the  old  plant, 
which  will  be  linked  to  the  new  facility 
by  a  fiber-optic  cable  and  Hell 
Graphics  facsimile  system. 

A  cost  breakdown  of  the  plant  was 
given  as  follows:  presses,  $20  million; 
mailroom  and  inserting  equipment, 
$12  million;  building  and  other  costs, 
$28  million. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  has  donated 
its  original  W&H  flexo  test  unit  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  for  further  testing. 

The  paper  also  plans  to  offer  for 
sale  its  existing  Wood  letterpress 
units  dating  from  1952  and  1966. 
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DEPENDABILITY 

PRODUCTIVITY 

PROFITABILITY 


Start  with  a  new  and  innovative  concepf- 
execute  it  with  the  know-how  only  76  years  of 
experience  in  the  industry  con  give,  then  build 
it  with  oil  the  precision  and  quality  for  which 
your  company  is  already  world  famous,  and 
you  should  have  an  exceptional  pieoe  of 
equipment  How  good?  Only  time  will  tell! 

Ter  '/ears  ago  we  sold  our  first  660  Newspaper 
Stu’  ,ers.  Now,  after  ten  years  of  continuous, 
trouble-free  operation,  they've  proven  them¬ 
selves  to  be  everything  we  had  hoped  for, 
and  more! 

*The  McCain  660  Stuffing  Concept  gathers 
all  insertions  in  a  single  pile  and  Inserts  the 
complete  package  in  one  smooth  operation. 
It  eliminates  the  problems  of  multiple  sepa¬ 
rate  insertions.  There  is  less  jamming,  less 
waste,  less  downtime  and  less  short  counts- 
more  production  and  more  profit,  year  after 
year,  after  year. 

Today  the  660  system  Is  better  than  ever- it 
consists  of  options  and  configurations  that 
enable  us  to  fit  it  to  your  particular  stuffing 
needs.  So,  if  you're  thinking  of  automating  your 
hand  stuffing  procedure,  or  are  just  tired  of  all 
the  problems  your  present  system  Is  giving 
you,  write  or  call  for  the  complete  660  story. 


§7% 

OF  MANUFACTURING 

"USA 


See  us  at  the 
NNA  SHOW 


RECIPIENT  OF  THE  PRESTIGIOUS 
N.A.P.L.  INDUSTRY  AWARD  FOR  1987 


NfIcCAIN 

McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORR 

6200  W  60th  St.,  Chicago.  III.  60638 
(312)  586-6200  •  Telex  25-3772 
Cable:  McCainco,  Chicago 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Dow  Jones  boosts 
Telerate  stake 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  has  agreed  to 
purchase  5.3  million  shares  of  Tele¬ 
rate  Inc.  common  stock  at  a  total  cost 
of  $303.1  million  from  Forstman  Leff 
Associates. 

Completion  of  the  transaction  will 
increase  Dow  Jones’  holdings  of  Tele¬ 
rate  shares  to  26,425,000,  or  56%. 

Telerate  is  a  leading  provider  of 
computerized  financial  information. 

Earlier  this  year  Dow  Jones  pur¬ 
chased  4.44  million  Telerate  shares 
from  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
which  was  about  half  of  OPubCo’s 
holdings.  DJ  also  earlier  this  year 
exchanged  its  25%  holdings  in  AP- 
Dow  Jones/  Telerate  for  an  additional 
2.6  million  shares  of  Telerate. 

The  two  prior  transactions  gave 
Dow  Jones  45%  of  Telerate. 

Abitibi  to  borrow 
$150  million 

Abitibi-Price  Inc.  has  completed  its 
financing  arrangement  to  borrow  $  1 50 
million  through  a  syndicated  seven- 
year  floating  rate  term  loan. 

The  syndicate  was  put  together  by 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited. 

Hewlett-Packard 
and  Compugraphic 
in  joint  venture 

Compugraphic  Corp.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  announced  plans  to  develop 
joint  technology  for  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing,  pursue  industry  standards 
and  promote  marketing  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

The  products  are  based  on  an 


exchange  of  the  two  companies’  tech¬ 
nologies  and  standards,  including  the 
incorporation  of  CompugraphicTonts 
and  Intellifont  scaling  system  into 
current  and  future  Hewlett-Packard 
offerings. 

Under  the  agreement,  Compu¬ 
graphic  will  also  use  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard’s  PCL  primer  command  language 
in  a  line  of  typesetting  products. 

USA  Today  to  add 
printing  sites 

Gannett  Co.  announced  USA 
Today  will  add  three  more  U.S.  print¬ 
ing  sites  in  1988,  raising  the  total  to  33. 

Two  of  the  sites  will  be  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  —  USA  Today’s  second  in  that 
city  —  and  Olivette,  Mo.,  near  St. 
Louis.  The  sites  will  be  operated  by 
Gannett  Offset  and  also  handle  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

The  third  site  will  be  Salt  Lake  City 
where  the  Newspaper  Agency  Corp., 
which  is  production  agent  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Deseret  News,  will 
do  the  printing. 

New  plant  tour 
for  Boston  Globe 

The  Boston  Globe  has  retained 
Joseph  A.  Wetzel  Associates  to 
design  a  new  tour  of  its  facilities. 

Scheduled  to  start  in  1988,  the  tour 
will  cover  every  aspect  of  production 
from  covering  news  to  delivery  to 
newsstands. 

“We  expect  to  have  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  newspaper  tour  in  the 
country,’’  said  Richard  A.  Collins 
Jr.,  Globe  public  affairs  director. 
“The  Globe’s  tour  program  will  serve 
as  a  resource  for  schools,  profes¬ 
sional  groups  and  the  general  public 
who  want  to  learn  about  newspaper 


production  and  technology  as  well  as 
freedom  of  the  press  and  standards  of 
fair  and  accurate  reporting.’’ 

Plans  include  construction  of  a  per¬ 
manent  “videowall”  of  monitors 
which  can  be  programmed  to  show 
one  large  image,  several  individual 
images  or  any  combination  of  multi¬ 
ple  images. 

Dow  Jones  starts 
new  business  wire 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  has  introduced 
the  Dow  Jones  Professional  Investor 
Report,  a  news  wire  which  gives  an 
immediate  alert  when  an  unusual 
price  or  volume  move  takes  place  in  a 
publicly  traded  stock. 

The  PIR  wire  will  cover  the  New 
York  and  American  exchanges  as 
well  as  the  national  market  system  of 
the  over-the-counter  stocks. 

On  the  more  significant  alerts,  PIR 
reporters  will  follow  up  with  explana¬ 
tions  for  the  unusual  activity,  Dow 
Jones  stated. 

Chemco  in  joint 
venture  with 
Japanese  firm 

Powers  Chemco  Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 
N.Y.,  and  its  Chemco  Technologies 
subsidiary  have  formed  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  company  in  the  U.S.  with 
Konishiroku  Photo  Ind.  of  Tokyo  to 
manufacture  and  market  consumable 
and  hardware  products  for  the  graph¬ 
ics  arts,  newspaper  and  reprographics 
industries. 

The  joint  venture  will  match 
Konishiroku’s  manufacturing  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  areas  of  cameras,  photo¬ 
graphic  film  and  other  products  with 
Chemco’s  marketing  and  distribution 
network. 

Guide  to  newspaper 
computer  graphics 

Steve  Segal  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  has  written  a 
book  entitled  “Graphically  Sound 
and  Factually  Fit:  A  newspaper  guide 
to  information  graphics  on  the  Apple 
Macintosh,’’  which  includes  how-to 
information  as  well  as  software  cover¬ 
age  and  the  basics  of  various  systems 
available  on  the  Apple  Macintosh  sys¬ 
tem. 

Copies  of  the  book  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  Segal  at  the  Eagle-Tri¬ 
bune,  Box  100,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


TM 


HOW  Much  is  Half  Your  Printed  waste  worth? 
CMLOX  users  are  saving  This  and  Morel 
For  More  information  contact: 

Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 
(201)  568-5980 

(  LX  V  X  120  Charlotte  Place 

^  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632 
A  Vickers  Company 
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How  to 
improve 
your  paper's 
circulation 


production  and  an  ability  to  offer 
the  widest  range  of  alternatives  to 
satisfy  production  requirements.  We 
can  design  single-source  systems 
incorporating  a  wide  range  of  Webb 
products,  including  Towveyor®  floor 
conveyors,  Prontoi^  Automatic 
Guided  Vehicles,  appropriate  control 
systems  and  Webb-Tiiax®  Automated 
Storage  and  Retrieval  Systems.  Webb 
engineers  design  each  system  with 
the  material  handling  products  nec¬ 
essary  to  handle  the  demands  of 
the  facility  it  serves. 

Implementing  the  right  newsprint 
roll  handling  system  may  be  the 
first  step  towards  achieving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  quality  you  need  to 
increase  your  readership.  Contact 
a  Webb  representative  for  a  free 
brochure  on  the  latest  newsprint 
roll  handling  techniques  and  see 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  your 
paper's  circulation. 


Improving  your  paper's  circulation 
in  your  reelroom  has  been  our 
business  for  over  thirty-five  years. 

The  Jervis  B.  Webb  Company  was 
one  of  the  first  companies  to  apply 
material  handling  technology  to 
newsprint  roll  handling.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  currently  operate  in  newspaper 
publishing  facilities  across  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  transporting  newsprint 
rolls  from  receiving  docks  to  presses 
in  the  most  timely,  efficient  manner 
possible. 

Our  success  in  newsprint  roll 
handling  stems  from  an  in-depth 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper 


Jervis  B.  Webb  Company 
World  Headquarters,  Webb  Drive 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48018 
313/553-1220 


A 


Rockwell  buys  Hantscho 


Rockwell  International  Corp.'s 
Graphic  Systems  Division  has 
acquired  Hantscho  Inc.,  the  big  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  web  offset  presses  for 
commercial  printing.  No  terms  were 
released. 

The  new  subsidiary  —  which  will 
be  called  Hantscho  Commercial 
Products  —  will  be  under  the  Goss 
Commercial  Products  business  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Graphic  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Goss  Commercial  Products  manu¬ 
factures  and  markets  printing  presses 
for  both  the  insert  and  newspaper 
marketplaces,  but  executives  said  the 
Hantscho  subsidiary  will  remain 


focused  on  commercial  printing  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

“Long  term,  [the  acquisition  of 
Hantscho]  might  have  some  impact 
on  newspapers  because  of  some  of  the 
commercial  technologies  Hantscho 
may  develop  .  .  .  But  short  term,  we 
see  it  primarily  focused  in  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  it  now  serves,”  William  A.  Bos¬ 
ton,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Goss  Commercial  Products, 
said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

In  a  release,  Boston  stressed  the 
possibilities  of  combining  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  N.Y. -based  Hantscho's  product 
line  with  Rockwell’s  worldwide  ven¬ 
dor  network. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Canadian  newsprint 
production  declines 

Strikes  at  three  big  eastern  Canada 
paper  mills  during  July  caused  a  3.3% 
drop  from  year-ago  levels  in  the 
nation’s  newsprint  production, 
according  to  an  industry  group. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  said  Canadian  mills  pro¬ 
duced  791,000  metric  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  July,  down  from  818,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  month  last  year. 

Relatively  short  strikes  at  mills 
owned  by  three  big  producers  — 
Consolidated-Bathhurst  Inc., 
Donohue  Inc.,  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Ltd.  —  accounted  for  most  of  the  dif¬ 
ference,  the  association  said.  Those 
strikes  have  since  been  settled. 

The  production  slump  reduced 
Canadian  newsprint  industry  rated 
capacity  from  97%  in  June  1987  to 
92%  in  July. 

However,  while  production  was 
down,  exports  to  the  United  States 
1  were  up  3.2%  in  July  over  year-ago 


figures.  A  total  of  576,000  metric  tons 
were  shipped  to  the  States. 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  was 
also  up  generally,  increasing  5.7%  in 
July  over  a  year  ago,  the  association 
said.  In  the  first  seven  months  of 
1987,  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  is 
running  2.5%  ahead  of  last  year’s 
levels. 

Much  of  that  could  be  accounted 
for  by  increased  U.S.  inventorying  of 
newsprint,  a  hoarding  spurred  by 
fears  of  labor  stoppages. 

American  newsprint  users  had  a  43- 
day  supply  of  newsprint  in  inventory 
in  July,  the  association  said.  That  was 
up  3.6%  over  the  newsprint  levels  on 
hand  in  July  1986. 

Nekoosa  to  improve 
Millinocket  mill 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp. 
announced  it  will  spend  $37.5  million 
to  improve  sulfite  pulp  production  at 
its  Great  Northern  Paper  division 
Millinocket,  Maine,  mill. 


EDITORS:  HERE'S  A  HELPING  HAND! 

Ken  Bronson  and  Joe  Sullivan  have  compiled  "1001  NEWS  IDEAS"  to 
make  your  job  easier,  and  for  just  $25.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Get  your  copy  today! 

SE  (f^  616  Jefferson  St.,  Topeka,  KS  66607 

_ E  O  W  ^  or  call  1-800-777-1717  Ext.  157  NOW! 

AD  MANAGERS:  Why  wait  to  start  making  money? 

Our  new,  creative  promotions  are  unconditionally  guaranteed 
to  make  you  money.  WANT  TO  KNOW  HOW? 

Write  MEDIA  ADDITIONS,  P.O.  Box  458,  Independence,  MO 
I  64051  or  call  KIM  SEXTON  (81 6)  254-8600  j 


“The  immediate  impact  of  the 
acquisition  is  an  expanded  customer 
base  and  new  market  opportunities 
for  both  Goss  and  Hantscho  equip¬ 
ment.  We  plan  to  blend  our  technol¬ 
ogy  with  Hantscho’s  highly  respected 
commercial  press  expertise  to 
develop  customer-driven  product 
development  programs,”  Boston 
remarked. 

Parts  and  services  for  Hantscho 
customers  will  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  through  normal  channels. 

Hantscho  has  annual  sales  of 
approximately  $40  million  and 
employs  about  300  people. 


The  investment  is  the  “first  step” 
in  the  modernization  of  the  mill  which 
will  lead  to  “significant  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  quality  of  our  newsprint 
and  specialty  papers,”  the  company 
stated. 

Daily  News 
of  Los  Angeles 
picks  Crosfield 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  has 
moved  to  a  170,000-square-foot  facil¬ 
ity  in  Woodland  Hills,  Calif,  and  has 
installed  Crosfield  2400  systems  for 
editorial  news  management  and  clas¬ 
sified  ad  marketing. 

Charles  Colby,  system  manager  for 
the  Daily  news,  said  the  2400  systems 
were  chosen  for  their  ability  to  handle 
complex  classified  rate  tables  and 
multiple  product  scheduling. 

The  Daily  News  is  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  to  install  Crosfield’s  PageFax  2 
for  the  facsimile  transmission  of 
pages,  Crosfield  Data  Systems  said. 
Finished  pages  are  scanned  at  the 
main  site  in  Woodland  Hills  and  sent 
to  corresponding  PageFax  writers  at 
the  printing  facility  in  Van  Nuys. 

In  other  installations,  the  Nashua 
(N.H.)  Telegraph  has  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  first  full  Crosfield  2500  pagi¬ 
nation  system,  which  will  be  used  to 
compose  news  and  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  ads.  Six  VAX-based  Wizard 
workstations,  forming  the  heart  of  the 
system,  receive  text  files  from  a  Cros- 
field  2400  system,  with  50  personal 
computers  running  news  and  classi¬ 
fied  ad  software.  The  PCs  can  run  as  a 
terminal  on  the  2400  system  or  by 
themselves  with  interaction  with  the 
2400  database. 
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Investing  in  a  SCC  single  copy  conveying  and 
processing  system  is  the  sure  way  to  put  modern 
automation  technology  to  work  in  your  mailroom. 

Reliable  performance  and  long  equipment 
life,  even  at  maximum  load,  combined  with  versa¬ 
tility  of  operation  and  flexibility  in  future  expan¬ 
sion,  work  togethertoprotectyouroriginalinvest- 

Ferag’s  systems  en^^^^^erves  the  prin¬ 
ted  word  by  streamlining  the  complex  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  newspaper. 

Plan  the  future  with  Ferag  from  the  top  down 
-  and  turn  your  mailroom  into  a  profit  center. 


Invest  in  a  system  Wfyour  mailroom. 


F'B'R'A'G 


FERAG  INC.,  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007 
KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK,  190  RIHENHOUSE  CIRCLE 
TELEPHONE  215-788-0892,  TELEX  834743 


NEWS/TECH 

Controversy  has  faded  at  futuristic  Wapping  Plant 


Rupert  Murdoch's  News  International  was  actually  the  first  to  leave  "the 
street."  In  fact,  most  consider  Murdoch's  unprecedented  overnight  move  to  the 
Wapping  plant  (pictured  in  an  artist's  rendering  above)  in  January  1986,  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  Fleet  Street. 


By  Janet  Mazur 

Gone  is  the  barbed  wire  that  once 
surrounded  this  modern-day  fortress. 
Gone,  too,  are  the  angry  pickets  who 
for  more  than  a  year  gathered  daily 
outside  the  main  gates  and  taunted 
those  who  entered. 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  futuristic  Wap¬ 
ping  Plant  today  bears  no  signs  of 
strife.  For  the  3,000  people  employed 
there,  Wapping  is  a  paradigm  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  a  pleasant  place  to  work. 

Some  say  the  controversial  $  160- 
million  compound,  home  to  News 
International,  revolutionized  the 
British  newspaper  industry,  forcing  it 
once  and  for  all  into  the  20th  century. 

While  others  may  disagree  with  the 
method  by  which  the  move  from  Fleet 
Street  to  Wapping  was  handled,  they 
admit  that  only  a  publisher  the  caliber 
of  Murdoch  had  the  guts  to  do  it. 

In  January  1986,  the  media  mogul 
virtually  overnight  moved  his  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  ultramodern  Wapping 
plant  three  miles  east  of  central  Lon¬ 
don.  When  New  International’s  5,500 
print  workers  refused  to  accept  the 
terms  of  his  offer  and  voted  to  strike, 
he  simply  fired  them. 

In  the  eyes  of  many,  he  had 
achieved  the  impossible.  In  one  fell 
swoop  Murdoch  was  free  of  the  print¬ 
ers,  some  of  whom  charged  him  as 
much  as  $1,600  per  week  for  largely 
outdated  skills. 

The  dispute  did  not,  however,  end 
there.  For  13  months,  the  unions 
staged  an  unrelenting,  often  violent 
protest.  Disgruntled  printers  seeking 
jobs  and  union  recognition  camped 
outside  the  compound  and  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  seal  it  off. 

Workers,  including  journalists, 
were  transported  to  Wapping  in 
armored  buses  with  the  windows 
blacked  out.  At  times,  they  were  liter¬ 
ally  held  hostage  inside,  unable  to 
leave  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  because  demonstraters  outside 
had  grown  dangerously  rowdy.  One 
journalist  quipped  that  it  was  more 
difficult  to  enter  Wapping  during  that 
time  than  it  was  “to  get  inside  an 
American  embassy  abroad.’’ 

The  13-month-iong  siege  report¬ 
edly  cost  the  City  of  London  nearly  $8 
million  extra  police  protection,  with 
up  to  300  officers  a  day  dispatched  to 
the  plant.  During  the  course  of  the 
dispute,  1,262  persons  were  arrested. 


(Mazur  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  London.) 


1,058  convicted,  and  410  police  offi¬ 
cers  injured.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
5,000  protesters  showed  up  on  a  given 
night. 

In  February  1987,  the  main  printers 
union  conceded,  bringing  to  an  end 
one  of  Britain’s  most  bitter  industrial 
clashes.  Exhausted  of  resources,  they 
admitted  their  efforts  failed  to  disrupt 
the  printing  of  the  papers  and  agreed 
to  call  off  the  dispute. 

“No  doubt  the  Wapping  situation 
knocked  the  stuff  out  of  the  unions,” 
said  John  LePage,  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
“The  power  they  wielded  is  gone,  and 
it  is  unlikely  they’ll  ever  get  it  back.” 


Two  months  after  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  ended,  the  sinister  barbed  wire 
was  removed,  and  the  operations 
took  on  a  semblance  of  normalcy. 
Visitors  who  sign  for  nightly  guided 
tours  of  the  sprawling  expanding 
plant  would  never  know  it  was  the 
setting  for  one  of  the  more  significant. 


if  not  painful,  chapters  in  British 
newspaper  history. 

Instead,  they  are  efficiently 
escorted  around  the  compound  and 
handed  souvenir  miniature  copies  of 
the  four  papers  produced  there. 

Two  of  the  most  successful,  but 
decidedly  downmarket,  national 
tabloids,  the  Sun  —  circulation  4 
million  —  and  the  News  of  the 
World  —  circulation  5  million,  on 
Sundays  only  —  are  produced  at 
Wapping.  The  staid  Times  —  circula¬ 
tion  450,000  —  and  Sunday  Times  — 
with  a  1.3  million  circulation  —  also 
originate  there. 

“This  place  is  the  most  efficient 


news  operation  in  the  world,”  said 
Andrew  Neil,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Times.  If  the  rest  of  the  country  were 
dragged  into  the  20th  century  the  way 
we  were,  the  Japanese  and  Germans 
would  have  something  to  worry 
about.” 

(Continued  on  pofte  49) 


While  others  may  disagree  with  the  method  by 
which  the  move  from  Fleet  Street  to  Wapping  was 
handled,  they  admit  that  only  a  publisher  the  caliber 
of  Murdoch  had  guts  to  do  it. 
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Quality  and  commitment: 

The  best  in  financiai  coverage. 


“The  average  reader  may  not 
care  all  that  much  about  whether 
the  IBM  stock  goes  up  or  down,  but 
you’ve  got  to  explain  how  it  wili 
affect  him.” 

AP  personal  finance  coiumnist 
Chet  Currier  describes  his  audience 
as  “anyone  who  has  any  money  to 
deal  with.  And  that’s  nearly 
everyone.” 

Currier’s  “On  the  Money”  relates 
economic  news  to  the  individual’s 
financial  well-being.  His  readers  are 
receptive:  “They  know  it  has  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  they’ll  have  a 
job  in  a  shoe  factory  or  a  steel 
plant.” 

His  work  is  one  response  to  a 
growing  appetite  for  information 
about  money.  AP’s  business  news 


operation — counterpoint  to  the 
world’s  most  extensive  stocklist 
report — has  almost  doubled  in  the 
last  two  years.  As  Currier  points  out, 
editors  know  that  all  kinds  of  people 
are  reading  financial  pages  these 
days.  Shareholders,  managers, 
employees,  customers, 
environmentalists,  social  scientists 
and  taxpayers  all  want  to  know 
more  about  their  stake  in  the 
economy. 

Currier,  a  16-year  AP  veteran,  is 
on  the  leading  edge  of  providing 
this  expanded  coverage  for  use  by 


the  thousands  of  member 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  who 
own  AP. 

Like  him,  the  2,850  people  who 
staff  AP’s  219  offices  around  the 
world  are  dedicated  to  giving  these 
members  the  highest  quality  service 
in  the  news  industry— a  goal  that  is 
a  continuing  commitment  of 
everyone  in  AP. 

As  a  reporter,  Currier  thinks  AP  is 
the  best  place  to  serve  the  reader 
because  of  this  commitment.  “AP 
creates  an  environment  where 
quality  is  expected.” 


Ap 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Commitment. 


Chet  Currier  in  New  York's  Wall  Street  area.  Richard  Drew 


Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


are  to  be  held,  by  whom. 

“We  hold  elected  representatives 
accountable.  We  tell  what  they  have 
to  say.  We  won’t  let  them  get  away 
with  waffling  on  an  issue.  By  giving 
readers  that  information  and  a  sense 
that  they  are  not  alone,  they  can  come 
together  with  each  other  and  make  a 
difference.” 

Take  the  four  stately  trees  on  West 
261st  Street,  endangered  by  a  pro¬ 
posed  road  improvement. 

Buddy  editorialized,  “The  street  is 
a  quaint  country  lane,  bounded  by  the 
wooded  glade  of  the  college  of  Mount 
St.  Vincent  on  the  north  and  by 
homes  peering  out  from  trees  on  the 
south.  If  you  can  use  your  imagina¬ 
tion  you  can  succeed  in  traveling  back 
in  time,  to  the  Riverdale  of  a  century 
ago. 

“At  the  foot  of  261st  street  is  the 
Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged.  It  wants 
to  wrench  261st  Street  into  the  20th 
century.  The  Home  has  applied  to 
Community  Board  8  to  widen  the 
street.  It  asks  for  relocation  of  the 
four  mature  trees.  The  only  place 
trees  so  big  can  be  relocated  is  a  lum¬ 
beryard  or  garbage  dump. 

“In  a  community  where  irreplace¬ 
able  woodlands,  vistas  and  a  sense  of 
a  slower,  more  harmonious  past  are 
too  rapidly  disappearing,  is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  a  giant  institution 
share  with  its  neighbors  a  tiny  scrap  of 
beauty?” 

In  closing,  the  editor  instructed 
readers  when  and  where  a  public 
hearing  would  consider  the  request. 
His  exit  lines  were,  “Let’s  hope  resi¬ 
dents  are  there  who  will  affirm  the 
value  of  a  quaint  country  lane,  even 
if  efficiency  has  to  'oe  sacrificed  to 
preserve  it.” 

Rain  poured  the  night  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Still,  150  Riverdale  residents 
were  on  hand,  all  anxious  to  express 
themselves.  Buddy  remembers  reac¬ 
tions,  pro  and  con. 

“Some  called  me  names.  One 
elderly  resident  of  the  Home  waved  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  at  me  and 
shouted,  Tf  you  want  a  country  lane, 
live  in  da  country.’  Others  were  pas¬ 
sionate  about  preserving  this  sylvan 
lane.” 

In  the  end,  the  Home  dropped  its 
request  and  the  four  giant  trees  still 
stand. 

“To  me  the  debate  was  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  outcome.  The  fact  that 
people  turned  out  in  a  rainstorm  and 
cared  and  argued  with  one  another 
and  didn’t  allow  the  decision  to  be 
made  by  some  remote  city  agency 


was  what  pleased  me  about  that  edito¬ 
rial.” 

At  the  time  he  wrote  “Save  261st 
Street,”  Buddy  never  imagined  he 
was  creating  a  work  worthy  of  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  consideration. 

Some  10  months  later,  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Pulitzer  jury  on  editorial 
writing  were  deep  in  the  analysis  of 
opinion  pieces  from  papers  around 
the  United  states.  Among  them  were 
10  by  Buddy  Stein,  submitted  at  urg- 
ings  of  his  brother  Richard. 

Jean  Otto,  editorial  page  editor  of 
Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
jury  chairman,  later  noted,  “We 
thought  the  quality  of  [Stein’s]  writing 
was  distinctive  and  superb.  He  could 
make  people  care.  He  could  take 
small,  relatively  unimportant  subjects 
in  the  overall  scheme  and  make  them 
come  alive  and  give  them  vitality.” 

Stein  did  not  win  a  Pulitzer,  but  he 
did  finish  as  one  of  the  three  finalists. 

Saving  trees  is  just  one  of  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  about  which  Stein 
editorializes. 

Buddy  battles  government  corrup¬ 
tion,  graft,  phony  companies  getting 
fat  city  contracts. 

For  the  past  year,  he  has  fought 
New  York  Mayor  Ed  Koch  over  his 
idea  to  erect,  with  that  Stein  feels  is 
incomplete  research,  more  than  1,000 
apartment  units  in  Riverdale. 

Once  he  called  Koch  a  bully.  That 
got  the  mayor’s  attention.  He  invited 
Buddy  to  lunch,  and  they  talked  for 
three  hours.  Buddy  came  away  with 
an  exclusive  interview,  but  he  says 
his  assessment  of  Koch  remains  the 
same. 

Heads  on  Stein’s  editorials  alert 
readers  to  situations  in  Riverdale,  a 
neighborhood  of  80,000: 

“Metro-North  despoils  the  Hud¬ 
son” 

“An  F  for  community  school 
boards” 

Arnold  Ropiek,  managing  editor  of 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  and  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  judge,  called  Stein’s  editorials, 
”...  almost  little  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture,”  but  the  kindest  comments  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Pulitzer  announcement 
came  from  Press  readers. 

One  brief  note  read, “Dear  Bernie: 
Congratulations  on  coming  so  close  to 
a  well-deserved  Pulitzer  Prize.” 

It  was  signed  by  Max  Frankel, 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  lives  in  Riverdale  and  is  a 
regular  Press  reader. 

Under  the  dedicated  10-year  stew¬ 
ardship  of  Buddy  and  Richard,  the 
Press  has  kept  growing.  Circulation 
recently  passed  the  14,500  mark.  This 
year’s  gross  should  top  $1  million. 

No  doubt,  from  that  Great  City 
Room  in  the  Sky,  David  Stein  is  say¬ 
ing,  “Nice  going,  guys.” 


Fleet  Street 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

the  departure  of  the  last  major  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  from  the  heart  of 
the  capital. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  eve  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph’s  Fleet  Street  exodus  in 
early  July,  they  held  a  wake  in  a  pub 
called  the  King  and  Keys,  complete 
with  a  Scottish  bagpipe  player. 

Some  believe  journalists  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  frequent  calls  on  their 
spiritual  home  but  as  for  the  papers 
themselves  —  they’ll  be  gone. 

“The  national  newspapers  will  still 
be  addressed  as  Fleet  Street,  but  they 
won’t  be  living  on  Fleet  Street,” 
noted  LePage  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Tragedy 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

such  a  problem,  don’t  sell  yourself 
short.  You  can  do  it  if  you  just  put 
your  mind  to  it,”  Peters  commented. 

McCurry,  reached  in  Fort  Collins, 
said  that  after  the  hearing,  if  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  does  belong  to  the  McMillen 
Publishing  Co.,  her  son’s  estate,  then 
the  three  women  putting  out  the 
Review  will  “just  keep  going.” 

The  support  that  Bye,  Sutton  and 
Lake  have  given  McMillen’s  family 
and  the  support  they  have  received  in 
return  is  something  very  special, 
McCurry  noted.  “We  lost  someone 
there  that  was  very  unnecessary,  if 
only  there  had  been  some  communi¬ 
cation.” 

McCurry  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
Superior  before  returning  to  Fort 
Collins,  but  plans  to  go  back  to  the 
small  Montana  town  for  the  hearing. 
“In  the  meantime,  I  trust  them 
[Sutton,  Lake  and  Bye]  implicitly,” 
she  said. 

Pike  said  he  will  continue  to  put  out 
a  newspaper  under  the  name  Mineral 
Independent  unless  the  court  orders 
him  to  stop.  Pike,  however,  said  he  is 
worried  about  having  two  competing 
newspapers  in  a  county  that  can 
barely  support  one. 

“I  don’t  see  any  polarization”  in 
the  community.  Lake  said.  “A  lot  of 
people  have  said  they  are  glad  to  see 
another  newspaper.” 

“This  is  a  real,  real  miserable  situa¬ 
tion.  This  town  is  not  big  enough  for 
two  newspapers.  You  might  even 
question  if  it’s  big  enough  for  one,” 
Donovan  commented. 

“It’s  a  shame  that  rather  than  just 
being  put  to  bed  and  allowed  to  dissi¬ 
pate  that  this  will  continue  to  fester,” 
he  added. 
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Introducing  the  best  cartoonist  in  years.  Bill  Marvin 


Marvin's  editorial  cartoons  now  appear 
in  the  Washington  Post, 

Chicago  Sun-Times,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 

The  Eugene  Register-Guard,  The  Bend  Bulletin, 
of  course,  your  newspaper! 


itrpK. 

sns! 


Orli  is  the  answer  to  young  readers 

Dear  Orli  is  a  teen-age  advice  column 

that  will  attract  the  youth  readership  newspapers  miss. 

Ms.  Kohn  has  written  for  the  top  teen  magazines 

for  a  number  of  years  and  has  a  following  of  teen  readers 

who  ask  her  frank  questions  that  they  would  never  ask 

their  parents  or  teachers.  She  can  attract  the  right 

kind  of  readers  for  your  feature  page. 


Orli  Kohn  gives  advice  to  teens  about  relationships,  school  and  life 


Parables 

By  Henry  Gentry 
A  comic  strip  unlike 
any  other.  The  misad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  and  his 
students.  For  your 
religion  page  once  a 
week. 

Whether  you  publish  on  a  desktop  or  a  Universal  copy  desk,  Columbia  Features  Inc.,  can  help  your  newspaper. 


Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  in  his 
Commencement  address  at  Harvard 
in  spring,  1978: 

“Such  as  it  is,  however,  the 
press  has  become  the  greatest  power 
within  the  Western  countries;  more 
powerful  than  the  legislature,  the 
executive,  and  the  judiciary.” 


TRADEMARKS! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  DECEMBER  5TH  ISSUE 

“Who  Owns  Ads  and 

Why  Should  I  Care?” 

by  Charles  W.  Grimes  &  Gregory  J.  Battersby 

“What  is  a  Trademark  and 

Why  Should  I  Care?” 

by  S.  Getzoff 

“Why  Publishers  Should  Care 

About  Trademarks!  ” 

by  Julius  B.  Lunsford,  Jr. 


In  the  December  5th  issue,  Editor  &  Pubhsher  will  publish  its 
annual  pullout  section  offering  the  press  interesting  and  helpful 
information  on  trademarks  and  offering  trademark  owners  a  signifi¬ 
cant  opportunity  to  promote  and  protect  their  trademarks. 


Issue  Closes;  November  20th 


To  reserve  your  ad  space,  cedi  your  Editor  &  Publisher  representa¬ 
tive  or  advertising  manager,  Don  Parvin  at  212*675*4380 


EdHer  &  Pubfisher 

11  West  19th  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

Q:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  “my” 
tube? 

A:  No. 

Q:  How  come? 

A:  Some  reporters  think  there  is, 
especially  those  with  a  desk  right  next 
to  a  tube.  But  if  God  meant  for  each 
reporter  to  have  a  VDT,  he  would 
have  never  put  VDTs  on  tables  that 
swivel. 

Q:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  “my 
desk”? 

A:  Technically,  no,  since  your 
newspaper  probably  could  give  a  very 
good  argument  on  the  issue  of  owner¬ 
ship  but,  in  reality,  the  answer  is 
“yes.”  If  you’re  smart,  you  won’t  sit 
at  a  desk  that  isn’t  yours  while  work¬ 
ing  at  a  confiscated  tube. 

If  the  reporter  is  away  for  the  day, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  camping 
out  and  spreading  notes  and  clips  all 
over  the  desk,  but  the  minute  that 
reporter  shows  up,  courtesy  dictates 
that  you  gather  your  belongings  and 
get  out  of  the  way.  You  are  not 
required  to  surrender  the  tube,  after 
all,  finders  keepers.  Simply  turn  the 
tube  around  and  continue  writing.  A 
chair  and  your  lap  make  excellent 
desk  substitutes. 

Q:  If  VDTs  are  indeed  fair  game, 
why  is  it  that  I’ve  seen  some  people 
who  always  seem  to  have  a  tube? 

A:  There  is  nothing  in  writing,  but  it 
is  generally  understood  that  editors 
and  police  reporters  have  unlimited 
access  to  nearby  tubes  —  the  latter 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  beat  and  the 
need  to  have  a  VDT,  phone,  radios 
and  scanners  all  within  arm’s  reach. 
(You’ll  notice  that  people  with 
sources  who  carry  guns,  and  people 
with  the  power  to  put  you  on  eternal 
obits,  are  the  exception.) 

Q:  What  is  a  tube  hog? 

A:  A  journalist  who  is  neither  an 
editor  nor  a  cop  reporter,  yet  insists 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “my” 
tube. 

Q:  What  if  you  come  across  a 
reporter  who  is  very  big  and  very 
mean  and  looks  at  the  tube  you’re 
working  on  and  grunts,  “Mine.” 

A:  Respond:  “Here.” 

Q:  Are  there  any  other  circum¬ 
stances  when  a  reporter  is  required  to 
give  up  a  tube? 

A:  No,  but  sometimes  common 
courtesy  can  take  you  away  from  a 
tube,  too.  If  you  are  not  on  deadline, 
offering  a  tube  to  a  reporter  on  dead¬ 
line  is  a  nice  thing  to  do. 

Also,  if  several  reporters  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  same  deadline  story  and 


you  are  on  deadline  working  near 
them,  you  could  attempt  to  strike  a 
deal:  If  they  find  you  another  tube  in 
the  newsroom,  then  they  can  have  the 
tube  you’re  on,  thus  enabling  them  to 
work  together. 

Q:  Are  there  other  courtesies? 

A:  Yes,  two  come  to  mind.  First,  if 
you  have  been  displaced  from  the 
tube  nearest  your  desk  and  you  now 
are  at  another  tube  which  has  sent  the 
reporter  nearest  this  tube  to  the  hin¬ 
terlands  of  the  newsroom  in  search  of 
a  tube,  it  would  be  darn  considerate  of 
you  to  answer  the  phone  and  to 
inform  the  reporter  of  incoming  calls. 
The  same  goes  for  the  person  at  the 
tube  nearest  your  desk. 

Second,  if  you  get  writer’s  block, 
don’t  be  surprised  if  when  you  return 
from  your  inspirational  walk,  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  you’ve  been  signed  off. 
Reporters  generally  know  when  other 
reporters  hit  a  wall.  If  the  same  six 
lines  have  been  sitting  on  your  screen 
untouched  by  human  hands  for  some 
time,  then  you  can  be  legitimately 
signed  off. 

Q:  How  long  is  some  time? 

A:  Generally,  15  minutes  on  dead¬ 
line  and  30  minutes  all  other  times. 

Q:  When  else  is  signing  off  another 
reporter  and  taking  over  a  tube  justi¬ 
fied? 

A:  You  are  within  your  rights  to 
sign  off  anyone  who  has  left  the 
building.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  the 
reporter  left  to  plug  the  parking  meter 
with  quarters,  grab  lunch,  or  visit  a 
sick  grandmother.  You  also  have  the 
right  to  warn  a  reporter  who  is  signed 
on  and  has  been  flitting  about  the 
newsroom  gabbing  with  other  report¬ 
ers  about  that  night’s  dinner  plans. 
Keep  in  mind  that  this  use-it-or-lose-it 
strategy  is  applicable  only  on  dead¬ 
line. 

Q:  When  is  it  wrong  to  sign  off  a 
reporter? 

A:  If  the  reporter  has  left  the  tube 
briefly  —  perhaps  to  make  a  run  to 
the  library  or  the  bathroom  or  perhaps 
to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  or  notes  on 
another  desk  —  then  you’d  be  slime 
to  sign  off  the  reporter  and  take  over 
the  tube. 

Q:  What  should  I  do  if  I  spot  a  tube 
that  appears  to  be  free? 

A:  You’re  a  reporter.  You  know 
that  available  tubes  don’t  just  appear 
out  of  nowhere,  especially  on  dead¬ 
line.  If  your  VDT-seeking  radar  is 
fully  developed,  you  know  who  last 
sat  at  the  tube  and  how  much  time  has 
elapsed.  If  you’re  not  sure  if  the  per¬ 
son  is  done,  ask.  You’re  a  reporter, 
remember? 


NAB  reorganizes  its 
creative  department 

A  reorganization  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  creative 
department  —  involving  promotions, 
changes  of  responsibilities  and 
changes  in  reporting  relationships  — 
has  been  announced. 

Richard  Dome,  vice  president/ 
copy  chief,  has  been  named  vice 
president/creative.  His  responsibili¬ 
ties  have  been  expanded  to  include 
budget  supervision  as  well  as  super¬ 
vising  the  creative  department’s  staff 
of  project  directors  and  its  production 
planning.  He  reports  to  Hank  Simons, 
Bureau  vice  president/creative  direc¬ 
tor. 

Lynne  Meena,  a  Bureau  project 
director  since  1974,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president/creative  rela¬ 
tions.  In  this  newly  created  position 
she  will  serve  as  a  creative  consultant 
on  newspaper  advertising  to  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agencies.  She  will  also  super¬ 
vise  the  NAB’s  inventory  of  presenta¬ 
tions  used  by  ad  clubs  and  at  other 
creative  forums.  The  author  of 
numerous  Bureau  brochures  and  pre¬ 
sentations,  Meena  will  also  report  to 
Simons. 

Project  directors  Barbara  Michalak 
and  Michael  Baccari  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  senior  project  directors. 
Michalak  has  been  with  the  Bureau 
since  1978,  and  will  continue  as  proj¬ 
ect  director  of  the  ATHENA  Awards 
and  the  Creative  Newspaper.  Bac¬ 
cari,  who  has  been  with  the  NAB 
since  1978  as  well,  is  the  author  of 
“The  Thirty  Minute  Egg”  and  other 
presentations.  Both  Michalak  and 
Baccari  will  continue  to  produce  pre¬ 
sentations  and  report  to  Dome. 

In  recognition  of  his  “contribution 
to  the  design  excellence  of  Bureau 
visual  materials,”  John  Sullivan  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  art  direc¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  with  the  NAB’s  art 
department  since  1955  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  report  to  Tom  Clemente,  vice 
president/executive  art  director. 

Ken  Poch,  a  Bureau  production 
manager  since  1977,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  production  director.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
production  —  print,  slide,  video, 
mailing  house,  audiovisual  and  stag¬ 
ing  at  conventions.  A  Bureau 
employee  since  1969,  he  reports  to 
Simons. 

Lenore  Oliveri,  who  has  worked 
for  vice  president/promotion  manager 
Hal  Dicker  since  1972,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  administrative  assistant  to 
Dome.  She  will  assist  in  tracking  the 
creative  department  budget  and  will 
assume  supervision  of  the  creative 
services  pool. 
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Wapping 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


Since  the  transfer  to  Wapping,  the 
Sunday  Times  editorial  budget  has 
jumped  by  33%.  Bureaus  have 
opened  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  Neil  attributes  the  rise 
solely  to  the  new  level  of  efficiency  at 
which  the  plant  operates. 

For  various  reasons,  many 
defected  to  the  opposition.  Soured  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  move  was 
handled,  a  number  left  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  brand-new,  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  daily. 

The  quaint  brick  building  that 
houses  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
Times  and  the  Sunday  Times  was 
once  a  rum  warehouse  built  by  prison¬ 
ers  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

Reporters  and  editors,  tapping  on 
keyboards  linked  to  the  state-of-the- 
art  video  screens,  sit  at  long  desks  in 
view  of  enormous  arched  windows 
overlooking  a  construction  site. 

By  the  end  of  1989,  New  Interna¬ 
tional  expects  to  complete  a  six-story, 
$160-miliion  addition  that  will  allow  it 
to  nearly  triple  its  current  printing 
capacity,  according  to  Arthur  Britten- 
den,  a  company  spokesman.  He  could 
not  specify  whether  additional  publi¬ 
cations  are  under  consideration. 

Wapping  now  boasts  24  printing 
presses  with  four  press  lines. 
Between  40,000  and  50,000  copies  of 
the  Sun  roll  off  the  presses  per  hour 
nightly,  beginning  shortly  after  8  p.m. 
This  brings  to  3  million  the  number  of 
Suns  originating  at  Wapping. 

Copy  for  remaining  circulation  is 
beamed  to  sister  plants  in  Manchester 
in  northern  England  and  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  for  printing  and  eventual 
distribution  in  the  northern  areas  of 
the  U.K. 

No  longer  does  the  News  Interna¬ 
tional  distribute  papers  via  the  British 
railway  network.  Since  the  move,  all 
papers  leave  the  plants  in  white  vans, 
to  be  shipped  across  the  country 
solely  by  road. 

On  a  recent  Thursday  evening, 
print  workers  in  navy  blue  uniforms 
stood  poised  at  the  presses,  waiting  to 
examine  the  first  copies  of  the  Sun, 
checking  them  for  quality. 

In  the  thoroughly  modern,  fluores- 
cent-lit,  carpeted  newsroom  of  the 
Sun,  subeditors  make  last-minute 
changeovers  to  pages.  Desktops  in 
the  warehouse-sized  room  are  color- 
coded  according  to  department.  A 
sign  above  the  main  entrance  reads, 
“Welcome  to  Sun  country.” 


One  newcomer  to  Wapping 
described  the  atmosphere  at  the  plant 
as  extremely  friendly,  adding  that 
“Everyone’s  in  the  same  boat.” 
There  is  no  executive  dining  room. 
Everyone  —  from  the  cleaning  peo- 
pl(,  .o  the  plant’s  loftiest  employee  — 
can  eat  in  the  same  24-hour-a-day- 


Lonely 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

more  than  170  complaints.  As  in 
America,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
complaints,  he  said,  “is  that  the 
printing  was  faulty  and  left  their 
hands  filthy  after  reading  the  paper.” 

Common  topics  are  right-to-pri- 
vacy  disputes,  political  questions 
such  as  the  country’s  recent  decision 
to  enter  the  NATO  alliance  and  the 
continuing  controversy  over  the 
blood  sport  of  bullfighting.  Lopez 
Munoz  writes  a  weekly  column. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  most  frequent 
complaints  Tel  Aviv’s  Gavriel  Stras- 
man  receives  revolve  around  the 
Mideast. 

“When  you  write  about  the  ‘ter¬ 
rorist’  activities  of  the  PLO,  you  get 
calls  from  the  Palestinians.  And  I  get 
calls  [from  Israelis]  that  say,  ‘Why  do 


service,  alcohol-free  restaurant. 

“It’s  a  democratic  arrangement, 
quite  deliberately,”  said  company 
spokesman  Brittenden.  “When  he’s 
here,  Mr.  Murdoch  goes  there  and  has 
a  chat  with  people.  He  usually  takes  a 
couple  of  colleagues  with  him,  and 
sits  right  in  the  crowd.” 


you  use  West  Bank,  not  Judea  and 
Sumaria?’  ”  Strasman  said. 

Probably  the  most  bizarre  case 
Strasman  handled  was  a  complaint 
from  a  convicted  man  who  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  newsroom  to  com¬ 
plain  that  he  had  not  been  convicted 
of  first-degree  murder  in  the  killing  of 
his  wife,  but  manslaughter. 

Furthermore,  the  convict  —  who 
Strasman  said  was  “on  vacation” 
from  prison  during  his  visit  — 
pointed  out  that  he  had  received  a  10- 
year  sentence  not  life  imprisonment. 
The  man  wanted  a  correction  pub¬ 
lished,  which  he  received. 

Nothing  so  dramatic  has  happened 
in  the  two  years  Sir  William  Wood  has 
functioned  as  ombudsman  for  Robert 
Maxwell’s  Mirror  Group  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

“I  don’t  write  a  column,  I  don’t 
have  the  kind  of  close  contact  with  the 
community  that  you  people  do.  1  am 
probably  the  least  overworked 
ombudsman  in  the  world.” 


All  across  America  fans  love  FRANCIE^^  by  Sherrie  Shepherd. 
She’s  funny.  She’s  feisty.  She’s  . . . 


FRANCIE 


For  more  information 

call  Brad  Bushall  at  1-800>221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
United  Madia  Canada,  416-821-0661. 
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Ownership  discussed  by  NFC  paneiists 

Syndicate  executives,  cartoonists,  and  an  attorney  talk  about  the 
controversial  issue  during  a  September  16  session  in  Denver 


By  David  Astor 

A  frequently  emotional  discussion 
of  ownership  rights  took  place  at  the 
Newspaper  Features  Council  meeting 
in  Denver  September  16. 

Five  panelists  talked  about  the  con¬ 
troversial  issue  after  the  moderator, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  chair¬ 
man  Willard  Colston,  suggested: 
“Let’s  have  some  fun  this  after¬ 
noon!” 

Creators  Syndicate  founder  Richard 
S.  Newcombe  was  the  first  speaker, 
and  he  touted  his  eight-month-old 
company’s  stated  policy  of  giving 
creators  ownership  rights  to  their  fea¬ 
tures  and  shorter  contracts. 

Newcombe  said  he  founded  CS 
both  as  a  way  to  be  more  “fair”  to 
creators  and  as  something  he  thought 
would  be  a  good  business  proposi¬ 
tion. 

“1  was  prepared  to  hit  a  nerve  in  the 
industry,”  declared  Newcombe,  who 
stated  that  he  “struck  an  artery” 
instead. 

Newcombe  said  syndicate  execu¬ 
tives  traditionally  do  not  criticize 
their  peers  publicly,  but  that  this 
unwritten  rule  was  broken  when  it 
came  to  comments  about  him  and  CS. 

The  CS  exec  said  he  has  been 
accused  of  “raiding”  other  syndi¬ 
cates  for  talent  (including  Ann  Lan¬ 
ders,  Johnny  Hart’s  “B.C.,”  Her- 
block,  and  Lou  Harris),  and  ques¬ 
tioned  w  hy  similar  “raiding”  charges 
haven’t  been  leveled  against  syndi¬ 
cates  that  acquire  numerous  creators 
by  purchasing  an  entire  syndicate. 

Newcombe  said  he  does  “persuad¬ 
ing,”  not  “raiding.”  Creators,  he 
commented,  are  not  “helpless  chil¬ 
dren  who  can  be  dragged  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  night”  but  rather 
“thinking  adults”  capable  of  making 
their  own  decisions  about  whether  to 
switch  syndicates  or  not. 

And  Newcombe  said  he  is  “totally 
committed  to  discovering  new  cre¬ 
ative  talent”  to  go  along  with  the 
established  cartoonists  and  colum¬ 
nists  signed  by  CS. 

United  Media  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  David  Hendin 
was  the  next  speaker,  and  he  criti¬ 
cized  Newcombe  for  making  it  seem 
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Above,  from  left  to  right,  ore  Richard  Newcombe,  David  Hendin,  Mort  Walker, 
and  Frederick  Coyer.  Below  are  Mike  Peters  and  Willard  Colston. 


M.  Schulz,  Jim  Davis,  and  Mort 
Walker  do  not  feel  “the  need  for  an 
emancipation  proclamation.”  And 
the  UM  exec  added  that  he  has  always 
advised  creators  never  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  they’re  unhappy  with. 

Hendin  said  he’s  taken  this  advice 
himself  as  a  former  syndicated  colum- 
nist  and  author  of  12  books. 
“I  .  .  .  know  very  well  how  it  feels  to 
sign  one’s  own  name  on  the  dotted 
line,”  Hendin  stated. 

After  Colston  noted  that  things 
were  “getting  interesting,”  “Beetle 
Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”/“Gamin  and 
Patches”  creator  Mort  Walker  spoke. 

“I  think  it’s  wrong  for  anyone  to 
own  someone  else’s  mind,”  said  the 
King  Features  Syndicate/United  car¬ 
toonist.  He  added:  “If  one  creator 
receives  ownership,  it’s  only  fair  that 
all  receive  it.” 

At  the  same  time.  Walker  said  syn¬ 
dicates  have  done  things  for  him  that 
he  could  not  have  done  himself.  “I 
don’t  want  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg,”  he  said,  noting  that  a 
lot  of  syndicate  jumping  could  hurt 
the  profitability  of  the  industry. 

He  acknowledged  that  syndicates 
can  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  develop  a 
comic,  and  consequently  don’t  want 
to  lose  a  feature  once  it  catches  on. 
“But  if  a  syndicate  does  its  job  right, 
[the  creator]  shouldn’t  want  to  walk,” 
stated  Walker. 

Frederick  J.  Coyer,  a  Greenwich, 
Conn. -based  attorney  who  has  repre¬ 
sented  Walker  and  other  creators, 
outlined  what  he  feels  a  good  contract 
contains. 

He  stated  that  a  fair  initial  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  five  years  long,  with 


as  though  other  syndicates  have  been 
giving  creators  a  bad  deal. 

“Our  organization  [does  not]  mis¬ 
treat  cartoonists  and  columnists,”  he 
declared.  “Based  on  the  number  of 
other  large  and  successful  syndicate 
organizations,  I  suggest  you  take 
another  look  before  you  conclude  that 
they  do  either.” 

Hendin  said  Newcombe’s  desire  to 
“create  a  ‘debate’”  over  ownership 
“makes  good  headlines  for  a  small 
company  seeking  a  share  of  the  lime¬ 
light.”  And  with  all  its  talk  about 
ownership,  Hendin  said  CS  comics 
still  have  the  Creators  Syndicate 
copyright. 

Creators,  said  Hendin,  have  plenty 
of  benefits  at  UM’s  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  —  including  creative  con¬ 
trol  over  their  features;  numerous 
executives  they  can  talk  to;  large 
departments  in  such  areas  as  sales, 
promotion,  and  licensing;  a  book 
publisher;  and  the  knowledge  that 
their  syndicate  has  a  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  history. 

While  declining  to  discuss  the  spe¬ 
cific  nature  of  UM’s  contracts,  Hen¬ 
din  said  he  could  “assure”  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  cartoonists  such  as  Charles 
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the  syndicate  allowed  to  renew  for 
another  five  years  if  it  has  reached 
certain  performance  levels.  Coyer 
also  said  a  contract  should  —  among 
other  things  —  allow  a  syndicate  to 
“make  a  buck”  (he  noted  that  a  for- 
profit  organization  needs  to  have  a 
profit  incentive  to  do  its  best  work), 
should  provide  a  monetary  guarantee 
for  the  creator  large  enough  to 
encourage  a  syndicate  sales  force  to 
sell  the  feature  hard  enough  to  meet 
this  guarantee,  and  should  call  for 
ownership  to  revert  back  to  the  cre¬ 
ator  if  things  don't  work  out. 

Coyer  said  a  syndicate-creator  rela¬ 
tionship  is  sort  of  like  a  marriage.  In  a 
good  relationship,  the  question  of 
who  owns  a  feature  (or  a  child)  is  not 
crucial.  “However,  I  feel  that  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  problem,  ownership  does 
become  very  important,”  stated 
Coyer. 

Mike  Peters,  who  does  the 
“Mother  Goose  and  Grimm”  comic 
for  Tribune  Media  Services  and  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  for  United,  said  a  larger 
percentage  of  cartoonists  own  their 
comics  than  he  had  originally 
thought. 

“But  if  even  1%  were  not  owned  by 
the  cartoonist,  we  ought  to  change 
that,”  he  stated.  “A  strip  is  like  a 
child.  It’s  the  very  core  of  you.”  And 
the  cartoonist,  Peters  added,  is  the 


one  who  works  on  a  comic  day  after 
day  —  maybe  missing  vacations  and 
his  or  her  kid’s  birthday  party  to  make 
deadlines. 

Responding  to  a  comment  by  Hen- 
din,  Peters  said  it’s  not  surprising  that 
hugely  successful  cartoonists  like 
“Peanuts”  creator  Schulz  and  “Gar¬ 
field”  creator  Jim  Davis  are  happy 
with  United.  But  non-superstars  at 
various  syndicates,  stated  Peters, 
may  not  be  as  pleased  with  their  con¬ 
tracts. 

Peters  said  there  is  often  a  “big  love 
affair”  between  a  syndicate  and  car¬ 
toonist  when  a  comic  is  first  intro¬ 
duced.  Brochures  go  out,  newspaper 


clients  sign  up,  and  so  on.  But  the 
comic  might  receive  little  promotion 
as  it  gets  older,  added  Peters,  and  a 
cartoonist  without  ownership  rights 
might  not  be  able  to  take  this  comic  to 
another  syndicate. 

The  above  story  reported  on  the 
opening  remarks  of  the  ownership  ses¬ 
sion  panelists.  An  article  in  next  week's 
E&P  will  include  more  quotes  from  the 
five  speakers  os  well  os  comments  by  a 
number  of  audience  members.  They 
rebutted  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  panelists,  and  also  had  both 
harsh  criticism  and  high  praise  for 
Newcombe  and  Creators  Syndicate. 


Comic  suspended  instead  in  Arizona 


The  three  sister  Arizona  papers 
that  ran  a  “Doonesbury”  series 
before  its  release  date  had  the  Garry 
Trudeau  comic  suspended  for  a  week 
rather  than  canceled. 

The  Mesa  Tribune,  Tempe  Daily 
News  Tribune,  and  Chandler  Arizo¬ 
nan  Tribune  published  the  September 
7-12  sequence  with  a  September  1 
article  about  the  strips  because  it  con¬ 
sidered  Trudeau’s  satire  of  Gov. 
Evan  Mecham  to  be  a  major  news 
story  for  Arizona. 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  subse¬ 
quently  sent  the  papers  a  cancellation 
letter  (see  E&P,  September  12).  The 
papers  wrote  back  explaining  why  the 
strips  were  published  early  and  saying 
they  were  sorry  about  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Universal  vice  president/edi¬ 
torial  director  Lee  Salem  said  the  syn¬ 
dicate  received  assurances  that  the 
“Doonesbury”  embargo  date  would 
not  be  broken  again,  and  decided  to 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


•  BY  60D  WE  PROVED  ir..TME  HUMAN  RACE  CAN  SURVIVE  A  NUCLEAR  WAR)" 


Ken  Alexander  has  been  stopping  readers  on  their  way 
to  the  sports  page  for  more  than  two  decades. 

The  former  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  has  been  drawing  readers  to  the  editorial  pages 
daily  with  his  California  and  national  issue-inspired  political 
cartoons. 

His  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  10  cartoonists- Paul 
Rigby,  Steve  Kelley,  Clay  Bennett,  Scott  Willis,  Mike 


. .  The  primary  purpose  of  my  cartoon  is 
to  halt  readers  in  their  rush  from  the  front 
page  to  sports.  Visual  interest  and  impact 
get  them  to  put  on  the  brakes . . 


Luckovich,  J.D.  Crowe,  Bruce  Beattie,  Gary  Markstein,  Pat 
Crowley  and  Bob  Englehart-are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

To  draw  your  own  conclusions,  call  toll-free  800-445-4555* 
for  a  free  sample  of  our  Editorial  Cartoon  package,  available 
camera-ready  daily,  weekly  or  monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues.  The 
one  with  the  draw  of  our  controversial  cartoonists. 


RO.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

*Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
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(Continued  from  pane  51 ) 

reduce  the  penalty  to  a  one-week  sus¬ 
pension. 

Sandy  Schwartz,  managing  editor 
of  the  three  papers,  said  “Doones- 
bury”  was  pulled  from  September  21- 
26  —  with  an  explanatory  note  run¬ 
ning  in  the  comic’s  place. 

In  a  related  matter,  Mecham  press 
secretary  Ron  Bellus  told  E&P  that 
the  governor  had  decided  not  to  sue 
over  the  September  7-12  series. 
Mecham,  said  Bellus,  felt  it  “wasn’t 
worth  the  bother.’’ 


Foods  are  the  focus 
of  new  Davy  feature 

A  column  examining  three  new, 
nationally  distributed  food  products 
each  week  was  launched  September  1 
by  Daw  Associates  of  Dana  Point, 
Calif. 

“Supermarket  Sampler’’  offers  the 
often-contrasting  opinions  of  regis¬ 
tered  dietition  Bonnie  Tandy  Leblang 
and  self-described  “junk  food 
fanatic”  Carolyn  Wyman. 

Commenting  on  Uncle  Ben’s  Rice 
Florentine,  for  instance,  Leblang 
asked:  “Hasn’t  anyone  told  Uncle 
Ben’s  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  is 
cutting  back  on  salt?”  And  she  later 
concluded  that  the  product  was  “a 
chemical  feast!”  But  Wyman  wrote: 
“It’s  easy  to  make  and  a  lot  more 
interesting  than  plain  white  rice.” 

Leblang’s  journalism  experience 
includes  serving  as  food,  cooking, 
and  nutrition  writer  for  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  She  is  also 
the  author  of  a  series  of  nutrition 
booklets  called  Menas  for  Better 
Health.  Leblang,  who  has  a  master’s 
degree  in  nutrition  from  Case  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University,  is  a  two-time 
winner  of  the  monthly  Golden  Carna¬ 
tion  Award  for  nutrition  writing. 

Wyman  is  a  full-time  feature  writer 
for  the  Register  and  the  recipient  of 
two  national  writing  prizes. 

Marian  Henley  book 

Marian  Henley,  who  does  the  self- 
syndicated  “Maxine!”  comic  strip 
(see  E&P,  October  11,  1986),  has 
written  a  cartoon  novel  of  the  same 
name.  It’s  a  Plume  book  from  New 
American  Library. 

Material  about  Hoffa 

Five  1,500-word  excerpts  from 


Former  Washington  Times  staff 
columnist  Lawrence  Wade  is  now 
self-syndicating  his  twice-weekly. 


Lawrence  Wade 


101  GREATEST  ATHLETES 
OF  THE  CENTURY 

THE  BEHIND  THE  SCENES  STORIES 
OF  THE  SPORTS  SUPERSTARS  OF  THE  1900s 


by  WILL  GRIMSLEY 

and  The  Associated  Press  Sports  Staff 


A  book  called  101  Greatest  Ath¬ 
letes  of  the  Century  has  been  created 
by  AP  Newsfeatures  as  a  special 


Hoffa’s  Man  (Prentice  Hall)  by 
Joseph  Franco  with  Richard  Hammer 
are  being  offered  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 
Art  is  available. 


Copley’s  ad  agency 

Copley  News  Service  has  acquired 
the  San  Diego  advertising  agency  of 
Stefanko  &  Hetz  to  handle  all  media 
placement. 


600-word  feature  on  domestic  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  issues. 

The  conservative  column,  which 
began  in  1985,  continues  to  run  in  the 
Times.  And  it  also  appears  in  papers 
such  as  the  Detroit  News,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  and  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader. 

Wade,  who  has  won  awards  from 
the  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Black  Journalists,  has  reported 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Miami 
Herald.  He  also  served  in  the  Reagan 
administration  as  director  of  press 
and  communications  at  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  38-year-old  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  —  based  at  13320 
Cloverdale  PI.,  Germantown,  Md. 
20874  —  is  a  frequent  guest  on  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  talk  shows  (including 
Cable  News  Network’s  Crossfire). 


Will  Grimsiey  and  the  book. 


reader-response  project  for  member 
papers  this  fall. 

The  soft-cover  book,  written  by 
former  Associated  Press  sports  col¬ 
umnist  Will  Grimsiey  and  the  AP 
sports  staff,  has  320  pages  and  313 
photos.  Athletes  featured  include  Jim 
Brown,  Wayne  Gretsky,  Sonja 
Henie,  Joe  Louis,  Martina  Navrati¬ 
lova,  Jack  Nicklaus,  Pele,  Jackie 
Robinson,  Bill  Russell,  and  Willie 
Shoemaker. 

Readers  will  pay  $9.95  when  order¬ 
ing  the  book  from  newspapers,  which 
share  in  the  proceeds.  A  hardcover 
version  of  the  volume  will  later  be 
offered  in  bookstores  for  $12.95. 


Top  athletes  are  featured  in  AP  book 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMPUTERS 


"I  WORK  for  nothing,  forever,  after  you 
pay  what  we'll  call  an  employment  fee 
of  $2,495.  I'll  file  your  stories  from 
your  front  end  systems  and  then  retrieve 
them  and/or  conduct  research...  All 
automatically,  in  seconds!  I'll  improve 
your  bottom  line  and  product  or  return 
your  tee.  You  can  cost,  justify  me  in  a 
hurry!  Thats  how  fast!  Progressive  jour¬ 
nalists  should  write  for  the  facts  in  care 
of:  Kim  Sexton,  Stauffer  Gold,  PO  Box 
458,  Independence,  MO,  64051.  I'm 
from  Missouri  and  I'll  show!” 


CHILDREN 


CHILDRENS  CHOICE—  popular 
column  for  kids.  Approximatley  600 
words  pre-screened,  original  illustra¬ 
tions,  interesting  topics,  fun  activities. 
4th  year.  Samples,  rates.  Box  486, 
Pownal,  VT  05261.  (802)  823-5276. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


INMAN  REAL  ESTATE 
NEWS  FEATURES 

Cartoon,  illustrated  graphic,  and 
column  (California  only).  Features 
carried  by  Miami  Herald,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  New  York  Daily  News,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  San  Diego  Union  and 
many  others.  Call  or  write  Bradley 
Inman,  5321  Manila  Ave.,  Oakland,  CA 
94618,  (415)  658-9252. 


READERIPROMOTIONS 


ARE  YOU  RAISING  YOUR  HOME 
DELIVERY  RATES?  If  so  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards,  Whitlock  have  the  reader  game 
that  will  help  you  hold  your  circulation. 
This  is  a  proven  promotion.  Call  1-800 
323-0227  (In  Illinois  312-345-7500) 


Read  E&P! 
Call  212  675-4380 


SHOW  BUSINESS 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD":  exciting, 
new  column  -  original,  behind-the- 
scenes,  fan-oriented  -  a  grabber! 
Twice-weekly:  $5.00.  At  these  prices 
why  settle  for  a  ho-hum  package  deal? 
Liven  up  your  entertainment  page.  Free 
sample.  L.A.  Features,  16137  Sher¬ 
man  Way,  Box  24,  Van  Nuys,  CA 
91406,  or  call  (818)  988-687(5. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


BALTIC  LISTENING  POST 
U.S.  Foreign  Correspondent,  Latvian- 
speaker,  wants  to  sell  regular  features 
on  Baltic  States,  Soviet  affairs,  also 
Scandinavia,  business,  travel.  Based  in 
Stockholm.  Juris  Kaza,  Sorog,  73, 
S-163  41  Spanga,  Sweden.  Tel.  int.46 
8  750  9188. 


“I  DIDN'T  KNOW  YOU  COULD  DO 
THAT  WITH  A  COMPUTER!” 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Miami  Herald, 
etc.  Makes  high-tech  interesting  and 
fun.  Dan  Gutman,  44  Prospect  Pk. 
West  #D7,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215 
(718)  788-2016. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 


THE  WRITER'S  NEW  BEST  FRIEND. 
A  Dictionary  of  Cliches,  Idioms  and 
Catch  Phrases.  Nearly  10,000  of  them, 
listed  by  Key  Word.  Perfect  for  feature 
headline  and  caption  writers.  If  your 
subject  is  rainfall,  look  up  “Rain,” 
“Water,”  “Wet"  and  you  get  dozens  of 
idea  starters  that  can  lead  to  eye¬ 
catching  copy.  An  indispensable  refer¬ 
ence.  $24.95  ppd.  to  Larkspur,  Unlim¬ 
ited,  2100  Lincoln  Park  W  ,  Chicago,  IL 
60614.  (312)  472-2781. 


“SENIOR  CLINIC”.  Only  syndicated 
specialist  written  health  column 
addressing  medical  problems  of  your 
mature  (5(J  plus)  readers.  Weekly,  600 
words  ((i&A).  Sixth  year,  30  newspap¬ 
ers.  “Warm,  witty  authoritative,  excel¬ 
lent  reader  response”  (Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Four  week's 
trial.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  H.F.M.  Literary  Enterprises  ,  P.O. 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
Appraisals*Consulting*Brokerage. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGr& 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. _ 

Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  Shoppers  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(6 1 4)  889-9747  (6 1 4)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
7300  Turfway  Rd.  Suite  540 
Florence,  KY  41042  (606)  525-0555 
580  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
(513)  331-7775 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 _ 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

James  M.  Adkins,  Sr. 

JMA  Consultants 
Newspaper/Consultants 
All  Phases 

8102  Windwood  Way 
Parker,  CO  80134 
(303)  841-4087 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEAR  HILTON  HEAD  and  Savanah. 
Profitable  7  year  old  weekly  with  extras. 
Steady  income  growth,  much  more 
potential,  excellent  for  first  time  owner. 
Asking  $100,000,  will  finance. 
BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  Could  be 
published  any  where.  Asking  lx  gross 
$75,000,  will  finance. 

95  YEAR  OLD  weekly  plus  monthly 
publication  in  high  growth/income  area 
of  Carolina's.  Asking  lx  gross  of 
$150,000,  will  finance.  RICHARD 
BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES,  Box  579, 
Landrum,  SC  29356,  (803) 
457-3846. 


A  GREAT  STYLE  OF  LIFE  can  be  yours 
in  beautiful  Western  Colorado!  A  profit¬ 
able  biweekly  community  tabloid  in 
growing  area.  $32,500  includes  equip¬ 
ment.  Serious  inquiries  only.  Write 
George  Grgory,  416  Independent  Ave., 
#3,  Grand  Junction,  CO  81501. 


BEAUTIFUL  ARKANSAS  setting  for 
exclusive  weekly  with  3, 150  paid  circu¬ 
lation  and  TMC  product  with  8,600  free 
circulation.  Nice  town  and  growing 
county.  $750,000.  $250,000  down 
and  owner-financing  available  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyer.  Also,  some  assumable 
debts.  Asset  sale,  (jail  or  write:  Jim  Hall 
Media  Sen/ices,  408  Elm  Street,  Troy, 
AL  36081.  (205)  566-7198. 


LAW  OF  ATTRITION  leaves  $300 
million  retail  market  ripe  for  plucking 
by  prudent  newpaper  investor. 
$2C)0,000  down  and  $100,000 
operating  capital  leaves  you  in  the 
drivers  seat  in  booming  Southwest 
market  $2  milliom  gross  available  to 
bold  and  knowledgable.  Broker  interest 
welcome  Box  2371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGAL  NEWSPAPER  and  growing 
weekly  #10  fastest-growing  U.S. 
county.  Huge  potential.  Midwest. 
$90,000  cash.  Write  Box  2373,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  WEEKLY  classifeid  with 
unique  second  picture  magazine 
included.  5  Macintosh  plusses  and 
laser  typesetter  in  place.  Also  darkroom 
equipment.  Free  distrbution  paper  with 
1,000  racks  in  place  for  30,000  weekly 
circulation.  Respond  to  PO  Box  12562, 
North  Kansas  City,  MO  64116. 


NEW  JERSEY  weekly  newspaper. 
Established  1899.  Gross  has  tripled 
over  last  six  years.  Ripe  tor  expansion. 
Respond  to  Box  2317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NORTH  CENTRAL:  shopper/free  news¬ 
paper  twice  a  week,  carrier  delivery,  4 
unit  web,  building,  solid  market, 
management  in  place,  cash  flow 
$287,000.  Absolutely  top  shelf.  Price: 
$1,8(10,000  cash. 

John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 


GREAT  WEEKLY  OPPORTUNITIES 
Upper  Rocky  Mountain  county  seeks 
exclusive  solid  growing  economy,  great 

Sle,  scenic,  only  $100K  down. 

AN  WEEKLY,  Apple  equipment, 
beautiful  valley,  non-competitive,  nice¬ 
ly  profitable,  $30K  down. 

OREGAN  WEEKLY,  county  seat,  nicely 
profitable,  non-competitive,  building, 
$45K  down. 

AVAILABLE  AT  NNA 
This  years  NNA  convention  is  just  20 
minutes  from  my  office.  Call  anytime. 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 
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and  NOW 


Editor  &  Publisher  works  for  you,  the  news¬ 
paper  professional. 

52  times  a  year  we  continue  to  bring  you  the 
news,  about  the  news,  as  it  happens. 

Whether  it's  FOl,  government  and  the  press, 
the  right  to  privacy,  or  information  on  indus¬ 
try  leaders  —  we  serve  you  with  unsurpassed 
timeliness  —  and  have  for  over  100  years. 

Regular  features  in  E&P  include  the  Calendar 
of  Events,  Classified  ads,  Editorials,  Newspeo¬ 
ple  in  the  News,  News  Tech,  Syndicate 
News  —  and  much  more. 

Advertisers  are  assured  that  their  communica¬ 
tions  in  E&P  reach  the  working  press.  E&P  is 
the  only  independent  weekly  news  source  for 
the  news  business,  and  "the  bible"  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  . . .  read  by  98%*  of  editors  and  over 
95%t  of  publishers  of  daily  newspapers. 

*1985  Readership  Study  by  Hollander,  Cohen  Associates,  Inc. 
tE&P  computer  analysis 


Call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise . 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE;  Cheshire  Labeling 
Machines  to  handle  North/South  Labels 
or  Computer  Printouts,  Multi  Wide 
Labels.  Also  Quarterfolders,  Bunn 
Tyers,  and  Phillipsburg  Inserting 
Machines  for  envelope  inserting. 
Savings  in  the  thousands.  In  New  York 
telephone  (516)  645-5240.  Outside 
New  York  1-800-645-5240. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


KIRK  RUDY  Labelling  Machine,  215 
Base,  211  labeling  head.  Recently 
rebuilt.  New  conveyer  and  new  Heavy 
Duty  Tyer.  Tom  Klaahsen,  3468  US 
Hwy  14-16  East,  Clearmont,  WY 
82835.  (307)  758-4436. 


LONG  LIFE  PLASTIC  PALLETS 
Supplying  "Super  D"  40  x  48  Pallets  to 
Mailrooms,  Nationwide  Since  1972. 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270. 
PO  BOX  1001-EP,  Bayonne,  NJ 
07002. 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104’s,  108's 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Signode  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signode  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


MISCELLANEOUS 


25  KVA  LINE  VOLTAGE  REGULATOR, 
phase  3  D-D,  3  Y-D,  3  Y-Y.  Input  160v 
to  228v,  output  208v-120v.  Cost 
$1,133.  Make  offer.  All  reasonable 
offers  considered.  Bob  Roach,  The 
Seattle  P-l,  PO  Box  1909,  Seattle,  WA 
98111,  (206)  448-8173. 


4,000  TO  5,000  GREEN  CARRIER 
ROUTE  TUBES  like  new  with  inprinted 
logo  available  for  immediate  sale.  Best 
offer.  Call  Ed  Williams  at  (814) 
438-7666. 


MULLER  MARTINI  Model  JGV  settle 
sticher  with  4  stations.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Phone  Leo  Dorschner,  Daily  News, 
(507)  334-1853. 


Saxmayer  publication  wrapper,  11" 
draw  of  film,  handles  1/4-folded  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  up  to  128  pages, 
9,000  per  hour.  Almost  new,  $8,000. 
Charles  Posey,  619-365-3315. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
C(3  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

WANT  TO  BUY  CG  One  System  model 
490  with  or  without  terminal.  Call 
GRAPH-X  INC.  (215)  439-1942. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEWS  KING  6  units,  1  KJ6  folder,  30 
HP,  1  KJ  4  folder,  15  HP,  6  roll  stands, 
complete  press.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  September  1987.  Call  Web 
Specialties,  Inc.  (916)  635-1610. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
Will  sell  as-is  reconditioned,  or  remanu¬ 
factured.  Extended  warranty  available 
on  remanufactured  equipment.  Will 
quote  F.O.B.  our  warehouse,  and  turn¬ 
key  installed  prices. 

Harris  V15A;  7  units,  1976 
Harris  JFl;  Folder  w/50  HP  Motor  & 
Drive 

Harris  JF7;  Folder,  w/upper  former 
Harris  JF4;  Folder 
Harris  V15A;  3  units,  1971 
Harris  V15A;  6  units,  1973 
King;  Color  King,  5  units,  KJ6  Folder, 
1970 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  our  ever  changing 
inventory.  Call  us  with  your  equipment 
needs. 

We  buy  Printing  Equipment 
PRESS  ENGINEERING  &  SALES,  INC. 
747  Lauren  Parkway 
Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  30086 
Telephone:  (404)  297-9218 
Telex;  154111/  154197  OCOM  UT 
Facsimilie:  (404)  393-2604 


COLOR  KING-  Good  operating  order.  5 
units  and  folder.  $67,000.  Price 
reduced  $1,000  a  week  until  sold.  Call 
Derek  Dunn-Rankin,  (813)  484-2611. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

TKS  8  units  21  1/2”  (43"  circumfer¬ 
ence)  2  jaw  folders,  pasters  1977. 
Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  7  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit, 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
3  Butler  Pasters,  1  Guilmont  1/4  folder 
&  trimmer. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 

Urbanite,  4  units,  2  3-colors 
Urbanite  'lOOO’series  folder 
Suburban,  8  units.  Urbanite 
folder 

SC  4  units  (circ.),  1978 
SC,  3  units,  1972-75 
Upper  formers  for  Goss  folders 
ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your 

People-to-People 
Meeting  Place! 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  WINE  COUNTRY  weekly 
grossing  over  $700,000  annually.  High 
growth  area.  High  quality  of  life.  Look¬ 
ing  for  buyer  or  managing  partner  with 
strong  sales,  marketing  background. 
FLORIDA  SHOPPER,  west  coast,  fast 
growth  area.  Grossing  $600,000. 
Asking  $500,000  cash  and  terms. 
SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI  weekly  and 
shopper.  $100,000  includes  the  build¬ 
ing.  Terms. 

NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  three  weekly 
combination.  Central  printing  plant. 
Central  laser  typesetting.  Grossing 
$550,000.  With  buildings,  $600,000. 
Cash  and  terms. 

NORTH  ARKANSAS  weekly.  Beautiful 
rustic  area.  $110,000. 

NEW  MEXICO  exclusive  weekly  in  fine 
growth  area.  $250,000  includes  build¬ 
ings.  Terms. 

COLORADO  EXCLUSIVE  mountain 
weekly.  Remote  area  in  northern  part  of 
state.  Skiing  nearby.  $85,000,  attrac¬ 
tive  terms. 

WESTERN  COLORADO  weekly  in  area 
set  to  boom.  Great  area  for  outdoor 
sports,  including  skiing.  Grossing 
$120,000.  Without  real  estate. 
$110,000.  Profitable  operation. 
Terms. 

NORTHWESTERN  MONTANA  weekly. 
Near  Canadian  border.  No  printing. 
Priced  at  newspaper  gross  only, 
$110,000.  Terms. 

For  details  on  any  of  these  newspapers, 
please  contact: 

James  C.  Sterling 
BOLITHO-STERLING 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  -  weekly  and 
shopper,  7,000  paid  subs,  full  web 
printing  plant.  ‘87  gross  $1  million 
profitable. 

IOWA  DAILY  WEEKLY,  contigious coun¬ 
ties,  gross  near  $900,000,  all  news¬ 
paper  gross,  no  job  work. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  suburban  weekly, 
15,000  paid  subs  gross  $650,000. 
Excellent  product  terms. 

KANSAS  WEEKLIES  three  papers,  two 
county  seats,  web  plant,  gross 
$650,000.  Terms. 

For  information  write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive 
Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 


OHIO:  Shopper,  web  plant,  gross 
$1,550,000,  cash  flow  $119,000, 
includes  4  unit  web  and  building  work 
$145,000.  $850,000  total  price, 
$250,000  down. 

TENNESSEE:  Shopper,  gross 
$820,000,  cash  flow  $150,000,  3 
zones,  half  mail — half  adult  carrier, 
rowing  market.  $820,000  total  price, 
275,000  down. 

WYOMING:  Shopper,  gross  $360,000, 
cash  flow  $60,000,  manager  in  place, 
excellent  profit  history,  60  percent 
carrier— 40  percent  mail.  $350,000 
total  price,  $100,000  down. 

FLORIDA:  Shopper,  bi-weekly,  gross 
$265,000,  superior  market  growth  and 
lifestyle,  owner  retiring.  $200,000 
total  price,  $50,000  down. 
TENNESSEE:  Shopper,  gross 
$169,000,  cash  flow  $40,000,  solid 
market,  McIntosh  laser,  growth  poten¬ 
tial,  price  includes  building  appraised 
at  $45,000.  $125,000  total  price, 
$35,000  down. 

John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 


PARTNER  or  BUY-OUT  wanted  for 
exciting  weekly  start-up.  Boom  town  on 
fringe  of  major  metro  area,  enthusiastic 
local  response.  Needs  help  to  reach 
impressive  potential.  Box  2378,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  6,000  paid 
circulation  Tennesee  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  with  TMC  product.  Press,  equipment 
and  real  estate  included.  National 
award  winning  owner  wants  to  retire. 
$650,000  price  reasonable  and  fair. 
Call  or  write:  Jim  Hall  Media  Service, 
408  Elm  Street,  Troy,  AL  36081  (205) 
566-7198. 


SMALL  NORTHEAST  Texas 
weekly,  $65K. 

SOUTHEAST  TEXAS  weekly,  $150K 
gross  sales. 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  twice  weekly  with  web 
operation.  $500K. 

PROFITABLE  NEW  MEXICO  shopper, 
135K.  Almost  $200K  gross  for  1986. 
ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box 
161503,  Austin,  TX  78716-1503, 
(512)  476-3950. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  weekly  shopper  gross¬ 
ing  $200,000  plus.  $45,000  down. 
WYOMING  farm  ranch  publication. 
Long  history  of  profit.  Priced  at 
$135,000. 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


STRONG  WEEKLY  in  strong  economy 
with  growth  potential.  Cosmopolitan 
community  in  pituresque  rural  moun¬ 
tain  valley  without  competition.  In 
Pacific  Northwest  for  under  $200,000. 
Other  West  Coast  listings.  Weeklies, 
shoppers,  specialty  publications  from 
$10(3,000  to  $4  million.  Dave  Gauger, 
Gauger  Media  Service,  PO  Box  643, 
Raymond,  WA  98577.  (206) 
942-2661. 


ZONE  2,  Quality  shopper  with  excellent 
management  systems  and  financial 
data.  30  percent  cash  flow  on  gross  of 
$600,000.  $850,000  selling  price 
includes,  new  building,  receivables  & 
equipment.  Cash  buyout  preferred. 
Send  inquiries  to  Box  2350,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL-KNOWN  public  communications 
company  with  reputation  for  quality 
community  newspapers  seeks  small  to 
medium-sized  dailies,  weeklies  with 
potential  to  go  daily,  or  small  newspap¬ 
er  groups.  Company  is  well  financed, 
able  to  pay  cash,  experienced  in  acquis¬ 
itions,  and  interested  in  keeping 
management  in  place.  Confidentiality 
guaranteed.  Box  2316,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

WE  TALK  newspaper  production  AND 
computer  systems.  Let  ALPHA  help  you 
with  your  system  search,  selection  and/ 
or  Installation.  Call  ALPHA  computer 
consulting,  1-800-637-4663,  then  at 
the  tone  dial  25742  (ALPHA). 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

The  Classified  Pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
move  mountains. ..of 
equipment,  supplies, 
services...for  the  news* 
paper  trade.  Cail  us, 
when  you  need  Class 
ified. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  26,  1987 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

1500Top  Circulation  Ideas  of  1987! 
Same  day  mailing  service.  Full  money 
back  guarantee!  Send  $15  tO:  Jack 
Einreinhof,  136  Yorkshire  Circle, 
Lynchburg,  VA  24502-2757. _ 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Leader  in  Newspaper  Telemarketing 
Toll  Free  l-(8(30)  247-2338 


PROFESSIONALISM  AND  POSITIVE 
public  relations  in  boy  crew  and  tele¬ 
phone  sales.  In  house  or  outside  prog¬ 
rams.  Any  size  newspaper.  Permanent, 
temporary  or  periodic  service.  National¬ 
ly  recognized  in  youth  and  adult  sales 
motivation.  (314)  282-0974. 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  1-800-338-9656. 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
See  ad  under  circulation  Positions 
Wanted  classification. 

TOM  CHRISTIAN  (813)  931-3649 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  8,  DARKROOM 


PAKO  CR-1  CONTAINER  REPLENISH¬ 
MENT  SYSTEM,  125  volt.  Cost 
$1,995,  Make  offer.  All  reasonable 
offers  considered.  Bob  Roach,  The 
Seattle  P-l,  PO  Box  1909,  Seattle,  WA 
98111,  (206)  448-8173. 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CROSFIELD  HASTECH  3  HS-2330 
CPU’s  6  magician  terminals. 

No  unreasonable  offer  will  be  refused. 
Call  today.  (813)  923-3635. 


_ PLATEMAKING _ 

NuArc  Flip-top  mdl  FT62V4UPNS 
NuArc  Flip-top  mdl  FT52LNS 
ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


MAILROOM 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  pliers.  (213)  256-4791. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 


If  you  have  a  used  press 
(or  other  equipment) 
standing  idiy  by,  put  it 
back  into  production! 


WEATHER  SERVICES 

CUSTOM  WEATHER  SERVICE 

Computerized  delivery  of  custom- 
formatted  items,  typesetter-ready. 
Traditional  features  and  custom  items 
you  haven’t  found  elsewhere.  Sketches 
and  camera-ready  full  color  or  black  and 
white  maps,  national  and  regional. 
Excellent  local  forecast.  DEPENDABLE 
delivery  of  all  items.  SKYWATCH 
WEATHER,  347  Prestley  Rd.,  Bridge- 
ville,  PA  15017;  (412)  221-6000. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

Chemco  Marathon  Camera,  auto  trans¬ 
port.  LogE  processor. 

ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  TTTTTT  elex  700563 


Space  is  money  — 
hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can 
be  opened  up  for  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  $3.25  a  line  of  our 
space!  We’ll  put  that 
equipment  back  into 
production  for  you  in 
someone  else’s  plant — 
and  produce  a  profit  for 
you  to  boot! 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
IT’S  YOUR 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
MEETING  PLACE 


ACQUISITION 

DIVESTITURE 

making  deals 
work 

James  Martin 
&  Associates 

Suite  1000 
65  E.  State  St. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-2659 


JAMESMARTIN 
it  ASSOCIATES 


55 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6 

2  News  King  floor  position  add-on  units 
2  Community  oil  lubricated  add-on 
units 

2  Unit  Community  ,  oil  lubricated  with 
Community  folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983.  21  1/2”,  4-high,  3 
floor  Community  units 

13  Unit/4-folder  Community  SC  &  SSC 
1975/1985  consisting  of  floor  units; 
4-high;  UOP  unit;  stacked  units;  four 
105  Count-O-Veyors 
6  Unit/l-folder  Goss  Suburban  S-1130 
Press;  4  floor  position;  2  stacked  -  (2 
1500  Series  units). 

4  Unit  Goss  Urbanite  II,  21  1/2"  cut¬ 
off,  3  pasters,  1985  vintage. 

10  Unit  1000  Series  Urbanite;  6  floor 
position;  4  stacked;  upper  former;  skip 
slitter  1973/76 

1  Harris  V-15A,  unit  and  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  1970  vintage 

4  Unit  Harris  V-700  with  JFIO  folder, 
Butler  and  heatset  package 

2  Web  Leader  add-on  units,  mfg.  1978 
Community  splicers  manufactured  by 

AMAL;  Imprinter 

CALL  US  IF  YOU'RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  42362 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Web  Press  Sales  (913)  362-8888. 


GOSS  1500  series  folder  double 
nippers,  double  paralell.  No  drive,  call 
Web  Specialities,  Inc.  (916) 
635-1610. 


HARRIS 

Harris  V-25,  6  units,  JF-4  1/4,  1/2  D.P. 
Harris  V15-A,  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  V15-A  add  on  units, 

Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former  to  fit  JF-25, 

JF-4,  JF-7 

GOSS 

4  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

5  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

5  unit  community,  community  folder 
22  3/4  inch 

2  Goss  community  units  as  add  ons, 
as  is  or  rebuilt 

KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ-6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition,  large  spare  parts 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Custom  built  3  knife  trimmer  set  up  for 
Goss  community,  available 
immediatley 

Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers 

All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD.,  NAUGATUCK, 
CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


U  ADDIC 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  V4. 
-N-845,  8  units.  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%" 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22”, 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  R.T.P’S  INTO  NEW 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to  simplified 
system. 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


TRADE-IN  WEB  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 
WEB  LEADER 

lO-Unit  Web  Leader  Press,  Twinned 
with  2-8  Web  Folders,  2-50  HP  drives 
and  Quadra  Color  Unit 
GOSS 

4  Unit  Goss  Community  Folder  with  25 
HP  drive 

2  Units,  1  Community  Folder  with  15 
HP  drive 

HARRIS  V-15A 

1  Unit,  1-JF7  folder  with  15  HP  drive 
4  Units,  l-jF7  folder  with  30  HP  drive 
6  Units,  1  folder  with  15  HP  drive 
Excellent  starter  press 
NEWS  KING/DAILY  KING 
10  Units,  2-KJ6  folders  with  2-30  HP 
drives 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ebway  splicers  for  News  King  roll 
stands  (priced  to  sell) 

Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  with  3-knife  trimmer 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 
All  presses  available  "as-is",  recondi¬ 
tioned  or  delivered  and  installed. 

Will  sell  complete  presses 
or  add-on  units. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION  . 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Southeast  Office  (704)  554-9429 
Contact:  Grant  Dickinson 
3182  Heathstead  Place 
Charlotte,  NC  28210 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”. 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


HELP 


WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM  AND 
TECHNICAL  WRITING: 
University  of  California,  Irvine.  The 
Student  Recommended  Faculty  Prog¬ 
ram  seeks  a  visiting  lecturer  for  a  one- 
year  appointment  for  the  academic  year 
1988-89  to  teach  courses  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Technical  Writing.  Send  curri¬ 
culum  vitae,  three  recent  reference 
letters,  teacher  evaluations  (if  avail¬ 
able),  and  course  syllabi  to:  Darren 
Smith,  ASUCI-SRFP,  U.C.  Irvine,  CA 
92717.  EOE/AA.  Deadline  to  ensure 
consideration:  Dec.  15,  1987. _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 

(212)  675-4380 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 
School  of  Journalism  faculty  position 
beginning  Sept.  16,  1988.  Tenure- 
related  9-month  appointment  at  the 
Assistant  or  Associate  Professor  rank  in 
one  of  the  following  fields:  international 
mass  communiucation,  advertising 
research,  media  management  and 
economics,  or  magazine  journalism. 
Expertise  in  at  least  one  of  the  four 
subjects  required;  additional 
competencies  in  other  relevant  areas 
desireable.  Applicants  must  have 
professional  experience  and  teaching 
interests  in  one  of  the  mass  media 
fields.  Ph.D.  or  ABD  preferred,  master’s 
required.  Located  midway  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  High  Cascades  in 
Eugene,  the  School  is  a  highly  regarded 
center  of  teaching  and  scholarship,  with 
accredited  programs  in  advertising, 
broadcast  news,  magazine  journalism, 
news-editorial  and  public  relations. 
Salaries  are  competitive  nationally. 

Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
Dec.  15,  1987.  Send  letter,  vita,  three 
letters  of  reference  and  other  support¬ 
ing  material  tO: 

Prof.  James  Lemert 
Chair,  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene.  OR  97403-1275 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  an  equal- 
opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer. 


Richard  L.  Hare, 
President 
Hare  Associates 
62  Biack  Wainut  Drive 
Rochester,  NY  14615 
716-621-6873 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Great  career  opportunity: 

Newspaper  General  Manager 

We  seek  an  experienced,  profit- 
producing  General  Manager  with  a 
commitment  to  journalistic  integrity 
and  a  first-rate  editorial  product.  We’re 
looking  for  a  hands-on,  hard-nosed 
Chief  Operating  Officer  who  can  work 
harmoniously  with  and  get  the  most 
from  a  staff  of  200.  Attractive  major 
metropolitan  market.  (Zone  9)  Highly- 
respected,  well-accepted,  independent 
non-daily,  voluntary-pay  newspaper. 
The  right  candidate  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  a  strong  record  of  increas¬ 
ing  revenues  from  Retail,  National,  and 
Classified  advertising  and  the  ability  to 
establish  a  dependable  circulation 
system.  Must  willingly  assume  a 
community  role  in  a  sophisticated 
setting  and  work  with  a  demanding, 
high-visibility  publisher/principal 
owner. 

The  executive  we’re  after  will  be  deci¬ 
sive,  both  tough  and  compassionate, 
honorable,  growth-oriented,  with  a  solid 
track  record.  No  bureaucrats  need 
apply. 

Generous  -  but  not  outrageous  ~  initial 
salary  and  benefits,  plus  challenging 
incentive  opportunity.  Write  in  some 
detail  and  in  confidence  to  Box  2363, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIA  SALES  TRAINER 
The  leading  newspaper  in  the  Carolina’s 
needs  a  sales  trainer  experienced  in 
needs  assesment,  design  and  teaching 
of  sales  skills.  Applicants  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  training  methodologies,  current 
concepts,  and  audio  visual  experience. 
Both  public  speaking  and  interpersonal 
communcation  skills  critical  as  well  as 
effectiveness  in  one  on  one  coaching. 
Perfer  media  training  and  4  year 
decree. 

This  news  position  offers  a  full  range  of 
benefits  and  competitive  salary  in  a 
most  stimulating  environment.  To  be 
considered,  we  need  a  full  resume  and 
complete  salary  history  submitted  to: 

Personnel  Services  Manager 
Knight  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  32188 
Charlotte,  NC  28232 
EOE/MF 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to- 
people  meeting  place! 


Ronald  C.  Anderson, 
President 

RCAnderson  Associates,  Inc. 
P.O.  Drawer  160 
Pittsford,  NY  14534 
716-248-5385 


Management/Marketing  Search  Team  to  Help  You: 

We  are  often  consulted  by  our  clients  to  find 
professional  people  to  fill  key  management/mar¬ 
keting  positions  in  general  management,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  promotion  and  research. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  considered  and  inter¬ 
viewed  by  us  and/or  our  clients,  please  send  us 
your  current  resume,  salary  requirements,  and 
other  pertinent  data.  Complete  confidentiality 
with  no  resume  sent  without  prior  discussion. 

•  Send  your  resume  to  either  address  below  • 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIRECTOR 
for  strong  weekly  paper  in  Central 
Texas.  Must  be  experienced  in  sales, 
production,  and  a  people  person. 
Outstanding  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age  to  the  right  person.  Box  2346, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/EDITOR  for  quarterly, 
investment  magazine  and  companion 
bi-weekly  newsletter.  15  year  old  publi¬ 
cation,  on  upswing,  needs  dynamic, 
entrepreneurial  leadership  to  acheive 
significant  potential  growth.  Submit 
resume,  writing  samples  and  base 
salary  requirements  tO:  Western  Inves¬ 
tor,  400  S.W.  6th  Ave,  Suite  1115, 
Portland,  OR  97204. 


PUBLISHER 

The  Corona-Norco  Independent  is  an 
aggressive  community  newspaper  with  a 
bright  staff  meeting  the  challenges  of  a 
competitive  Southern  California  mark¬ 
et.  The  right  person  will  bring  proven 
leadership  abilities  for  continuing 
improvement  of  the  newspaper  and 
strengthening  the  market  share  in 
advertising  and  circulation.  Starting 
salary  $55,000  plus  profit  sharing.  Full 
benefit  package.  Please  write  about 
your  reputation  and  send  with  resume 
and  salary  history  tO:  Publisher  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  Corona-Norco  Independent,  823 
S.  Main  St.,  Corona,  CA  91720.  Confi¬ 
dence  respected. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
Opening  for  Advertising  Pro  with 
outstanding  sales  and  management 
record  to  take  charge  of  Department. 
Excellent  salary  plus.  Top  position  for 
top  talent.  Write  Box  2326,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FROM  CLASSIFIED  TO 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Mature  professional  needed  to  head 
sales  effort  for  leading  national  trade 
journal.  Seeking  seasoned  veteran  with 
full  understanding  of  print  media  to 
make  direct  sales  calls  (outside  and 
phone);  service  well-established 
accounts  and  develop  new  ones;  and 
professionally  represent  our  respected 
company.  Substantial  salary  benefit 
package  awaits  the  right  candidate. 
Pleasant  Sunbelt  location  in  lakeside 
community  near  major  metropolitan 
city.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  2327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Large  South  Florida  Jewish  weekly 
needs  a  leader  to  motivate  sales  staff  in 
tremendous  growth  market.  Unlimited 
career  potential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Ad  Director 

One  South  Ocean  Blvd. 

Suite  319 

Boca  Raton.  FL  33432 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER-  growing  group 
of  Brooklyn  New  York  weeklies  has 
outstanding  opportunity  for  experienced 
display  sales  pro  with  telemarketing 
experience  and  management  potential. 
6  month  salary  guaranteed  plus  liberal 
commission.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  PRO-  Rapidly  growing  NC 
daily  needs  someone  with  the  right 
combination  of  sales  savvy  and  admini¬ 
strative  know-how  to  join  6-person 
department.  You  will  help  us  restruc¬ 
ture  our  department  to  meet  future 
challenges.  Non-competitive  market 
with  unlimited  potential.  Send 
complete  resume  with  salary  history 
AND  requirements  to  Box  2344,  Editor 
&  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  strong 
semi-weekly.  Advancement  opportunity 
with  7  paper  weekly  group  for  sales 
person  with  management  desire.  Write: 
Hanes  Byerly,  1000  Armory  Dr.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  VA  23851. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an 
advertising  representative  for  its  New 
York  office.  Knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  the  newspaper  industry  desired. 
Salary  and  commission  contingent  on 
background.  Interesting,  challenging 
work  with  considerable  travel  required. 
Write  to  D.L.  Parvin,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


JOIN  OUR  SELF-MOTIVATING  STAFF 
of  15  established  sales  representatives. 
Travel  Ohio  and  Indiana  selling  and 
maintaining  special  pages  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Enjoy  strong  home  office  support 
and  being  your  own  boss  with  the 
largest  oldest  company  of  its  kind. 
$25,000  to  $50,000  plus.  Write  Box 
2367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  most  successful 
BIK-owned  weekly  is  searching  for  qual¬ 
ified  AD  REPS.  Account  sales  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Send  resumes  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  New  Observer,  Attn:  Marketing 
Director,  511  N.  Broad  St.,  Suite  600, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19123. 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Only  the  best  and  brightest  need  apply. 
We’re  looking  for  the  one  who  can 
recognize  opportunities  and  implement 
soulutions. 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  is  currently 
seeking  a  motivator,  qualified  in  direct 
mail  and  competitive  sales  with 
management  experience.  Individual  will 
be  responsible  for  overall  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  operations.  A  bachelor’s  degree  in 
advertising  or  related  area  and  progres¬ 
sively  responsible  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  required. 

Position  supervises  two  retail  sales 
managers,  establishes  standards  of 
performance  for  retail  salesperson, 
design  marketing  strategies  and 
prepares  and  tracks  annual  lineage, 
revenue  and  expense  budgets  for  retail 
advertising. 

We  offer  a  competitive  wage  and  benefit 
package  which  includes  company  paid 
medical,  dental,  retirement  plan  and 
matching  401  (K).  plan  to  employees. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Human 
Resources,  The  Morning  News  Tribune, 
PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer-minorities 
and  women  encouraged  to  apply. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Heading  the  advertising  department  of 
one  of  the  nations  leading  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  an  opportunity  that  does  not 
present  itself  very  often.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  the  planning,  directing, 
and  marketing  of  all  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  serving  on  the  news¬ 
papers  senior  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment.  We  are  searching  for  a  hands-on, 
experienced  professional  with: 

•Strong  people-oriented  leadership 
skills 

•Good  planning  and  organizational 
abilities 

•A  proven  record  of  successful  manage¬ 
ment  on  a  medium  or  large  daily 
•Complete  knowledge  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  current  competitive 
trends 

You  will  be  working  with  an  experienced 
mid-management  team  and  staff.  If  you 
like  the  4-season  midwest  lifestyle  of 
Zone  5,  you’ll  find  the  best  quality  of 
life  in  this  area.  Superior  compensation 
package  in  a  most  satisfying  work  envi¬ 
ronment.  Your  resume  and  salary 
history  will  be  treated  with  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  2340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


VICE  PRESIDENT 
ADVERTISING  SALES 

We  are  searching  for  a  sales  profession¬ 
al  who  can  manage  a  pennysaver  sales 
staff  of  4  and  can  demonstrate  ability  to 
implement  and  achieve  marketing  and 
sales  goals. 

We  are  an  established,  privately  owned, 
media  company  in  Northern  N.Y.  with 
no  debt  and  excellent  cash  flow. 

Absentee  owner  says,  qualified  applic¬ 
ants  should  design  and  propose  their 
own  incentive  oriented  compensation  & 
benefits  program. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  life  time. 
Don’t  delay!  Send  resumes  to  Thomas 
L.  Griffis,  191  North  Broad,  Norwich. 
NY  13815. 


SALES  MANAGER-  The  fastest  growing 
newspaper  in  Westchester  (NY)  seeks 
retail  advertising  manager.  Great  growth 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Scott 
Swanson,  The  Patent  Trader,  272  North 
Bedford  Rd.,  Mt.  Kisco,  NY  10549. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR-lmmediate  Opening- 
Dynamic  and  growing  weekly 
shopper-33  employees.  Full  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  art 
and  production.  Minimum  5  years 
experience  in  management,  layout  and 
design.  Computer  graphics  experience 
a  plus.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume-Personnel  Director,  PO  Box  N, 
Port  Jefferson  Station,  Long  Island, 
New  York  11776. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

AREA  MANAGER  -  We  are  looking  for 
aggressive  individuals  for  a  very  compe¬ 
titive  market  in  Northwest  Indiana.  Must 
have  solid  circulation  background  for 
producing  net  gains!  Excellent  salary, 
bonus  and  profit  sharing.  If  you  are 
ready  to  meet  this  challenge,  send 
resume,  salary  requirements  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  MARK  HENSCHEN,  The 
TIMES,  417  Fayette  St.,  Hammond,  IN 

46320. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Princeton  Packet  Inc.,  publishing 
1 1  weekly  community  newspapers  and 
5  TMC’s  will  soon  have  an  opening  for  a 
circulation  manager  to  be  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Princeton,  N.J.  with  publica¬ 
tions  covering  centra i  N.J.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  report  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  director  and  will  be  responsible  for 
working  with  U.S.  Post  Offices,  ABC 
and  CAC.  He/she  will  assist  in  circula¬ 
tion  payroll  preparation,  some  budget 
configuration,  vehicle  maintenance, 
etc.  and  put  special  emphasis  on  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  circulation 
sales  and  promotion.  Must  be  a  self 
starter  with  good  experience  and  track 
record  able  to  mix  field  and  desk  work 
while  working  well  with  people.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Edward  M. 
Kelley,  Circulation  Director,  The  Prince¬ 
ton  Packet  Inc.,  PO  Box  AF,  Princeton, 

NJ  08542. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
HOME  DELIVERY 

The  Morning  Call,  a  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  to  fill  a  newly  created 
position.  Responsible  for  home  deliv¬ 
ered  subscription  sales  and  service  and 
implementation  of  circulation  market¬ 
ing  strategies.  The  position  reports  to 
the  director  of  circulation  and  super¬ 
vises  zone  sales  managers  and  district 
sales  managers.  We  are  looking  for  a 
college  graduate  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  or  marketing  and 
with  proven  supervisory  skills.  Please 
send  resume  to  Employee  Relations, 
The  Morning  Call,  101  N.  6th  St.,  PO 
Box  1260,  Allentown,  PA  18105.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Prestigious  award-winning  7  day 
Midwest  newspaper  in  the  20-25,000 
circulation  range  is  seeking  a  marketing 
oriented  circulation  director.  Candi¬ 
dates  will  have  an  impressive  record  of 
professional  accomplishment  plus  indi¬ 
vidual  leadership  abilities.  We  realize 
the  importance  of  circulation  develop¬ 
ment  and  retention  and  are  willing  to 
provide  the  budget  and  staff  required.  If 
you  feel  you  are  ready  to  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge  please  apply  to  Box  2335,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  (All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.) 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Columbian  daily  newspaper  in 
Vancouver,  Washington,  (circulation 
47,000)  has  a  unique  opportunity  for  a 
progressive  circulation  professional. 

In  addition  to  department  planning  and 
directing,  you’ll  be  an  active  member  of 
our  top  management  group  involved  in 
corporate  planning  and  decision 
making. 

We  need  a  circulation  professional  with 
a  proven  track  record  in  modern  circula¬ 
tion  management.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  experience  in  the 
following  areas:  sales,  service,  collec¬ 
tions,  TMC,  ABC,  mail,  rates,  bounda¬ 
ries,  motor  routes,  single  copy  sales, 
and  computerized  systems,  as  well  as 
strong  marketing/sales  experience. 

The  position  reports  to  the  Publisher/co¬ 
owner  of  this  progressive  family-owned 
newspaper.  We’re  located  near  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  in  the  lovely  Columbia 
River  Valley. 

Benefits  include  $50,000-$60,000  to 
start,  plus  bonus,  401  K,  4  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion,  $6,000  per  year  car  allowance. 
Call  or  write  for  your  application  packet: 

Ann  Michael 

Vice  President  of  Human  Resources 
PO  Box  180 
Van  Couver,  WA  98666 
(206)  694-3391 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


DATA  COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
The  Las  Vegas  Sun  is  currently  seeking 
an  experienced  professional  to  revamp 
and  improve  our  current  computer 
circulation  data  system.  The  Sun  offers 
a  competitive  salary  with  an  exciting 
and  growing  work  place,  A  proven  track 
record  in  communications  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  required  along  with  a  college 
degree.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Mr.  Joseph  Rubino, 
Circulation  Director,  Las  Vegas  Sun, 
121  S.  Highland,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89106-0121.  No  phone  inquiries 
please.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
smart,  a^ressive,  innovative  career- 
minded  circulator  or  current  number  2 
person  to  join  new  management  team  at 
medium  sized  Zone  5  daily.  Our  market 
and  company  are  worth  your  considera¬ 
tion.  Please  send  resume  in  utmost 
confidence  to  Box  2351,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


single  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Growing  Zone  4  daily  and  Sunday  is 
seeking  an  experienced  professional  to 
manage  our  single  copy  operation. 
Qualified  applicants  must  have  5  plus 
years  of  circulation  management  exper¬ 
ience.  Preferably  complemented  with  a 
business  degree,  and  a  proven  track 
record  in  single  copy  management.  We 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  to  advance 
your  career  goals  in  an  aggressive 
results  oriented  circulation  department. 
Excellent  salary,  complete  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  package  and  more.  Please  send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2354,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER/HOME 
DELIVERY 

The  Morning  Call,  a  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  to  fill  a  newly  created 
position  responsible  for  home  delivered 
subscription  sales  and  service  and 
implementation  of  circulation  market¬ 
ing  strategies.  The  position  reports  to 
the  Director  of  Circulation  and  super¬ 
vises  Zone  Sales  Managers  and  District 
Sales  Managers.  We  are  looking  for  a 
college  graduate  with  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  or  marketing  and 
with  proven  supervisory  skills. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER-The  San 
Antonio  Light  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
sales  oriented  circulation  manager  with 
a  successful  track  record.  Candidate 
must  possess  the  necessary  leadership 
and  management  skills  to  help  direct 
the  marketing  strategies  for  circulation. 
Please  forward  resume  to  c/o  Sergio 
Salinas,  Director  of  Circulation,  San 
Antonio  Light,  PO  Box  161,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  TX  78291. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Circulation  manager  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  sales.  The  Las  Vegas  Sun  is 
now  accepting  applications  for  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  This  is  a  highly  visible 
position  within  a  growing  market. 
Successful  candidates  must  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  circulation 
management  and  must  have  strong 
people  skills.  Knowledge  of  ABC  report¬ 
ing  and  regulations  a  plus  but  not 
required.  A  college  degree  is  mandatory. 
The  Sun  is  currently  undergoing  exten¬ 
sive  reorganization  and  a  tremendous 
future  awaits  that  special  finalist.  If 
you’re  currently  employed  by  a  corpo¬ 
rate  giant  and  are  SICK  AND  TIRED  OF 
ALL  THE  RED  TAPE,  POOR  EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS  AND  POOR  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  then  this  could  be  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you.  Full  relocation  package 
available.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Mr.  Joseph  Rubino, 
Circulation  Director,  Las  Vegas  Sun, 
121  S.  Highland,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
88106-0121.  No  phone  inquiries 
please.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
24,000  morning  daily.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  individual  with  at 
least  5  years  experience  in  home  deliv¬ 
ery,  sales  and  single  copy.  Ideal  for 
someone  currently  in  second  position  or 
manager  at  a  smaller  property.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Personnel 
Manager,  Box  1387,  Lewiston,  ID 
83501. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  15,000 
Pacific  northwest  daily  retiring. 
Replacement  must  be  strong  with  motor 
routes.  Knowledge  of  ABC  and  EMM 
essential.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Letter  and  resume  to  Box  2352,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  single  copy  manager.  Send 
resume  to  Karl  Buchmeier,  Circulation 
Director,  The  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles,  PO  Box  4200,  Woodland  Hills, 
CA  91365-4200.  All  inquiries  will  be 
confidential.  No  phone  calls. 


THE  WILSON  DAILY  TIMES  in  Wilson, 
N.C.  is  seeking  a  circulation  director  to 
help  our  newspaper  grow.  Our  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  17,300  range.  Knowledge 
needed  of  postal  and  ABC  regulations, 
plus  experience  in  collections,  carrier 
recruitment,  promotions  and  contests, 
training  of  district  managers,  supervi¬ 
sion  of  motor  routes  and  compiling  of 
subscriber  and  non-subscriber  lists. 
Competitive  salary  and  fringes.  You 
must  be  able  to  manage  and  work  with 
people.  Send  resume  with  references 
to: 

Morgan  P.  Dickerman,  III 
The  Wilson  Daily  Times,  Inc. 

PO  Box  2447 
Wilson,  N.C.  27894-2447 


PROMOTION 


MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER 
The  Wausau  Daily  Herald,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  size  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000,  needs  a  high-energy 
person  for  a  growing  market  whose 
primary  responsibility  will  be  to  support 
the  advertising,  circulation,  and  editor¬ 
ial  departments,  as  well  as  coordinate 
projects  between  these  departments. 
This  individual  must  be  able  to  organize 
and  interpret  market  data  and  develop 
sales  presentations  and  materials  for 
the  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  He/She  will  also  be  responsible 
for  developing,  designing  and  executing 
media  campaign  for  print,  radio,  TV, 
and  other  vehicles  in  support  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  sales.  Must  be  a 
strong  verbal  communicator,  be  able  to 
write  clearly,  creative  copy  and  be  able 
to  react  to  change  productively  and 
handle  other  tasks  as  assigned.  News¬ 
paper,  advertising,  or  promotion  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume  tO: 
Publisher,  Wausau  Daily  Herald,  PO 
Box  1286,  Wausau,  Wisconsin 
54402-1286  before  Oct.  23rd. 


Can  you  Promote 


•  Can  you  conceive  and  write  effective  ads  and  sales 
promotion  material? 

•  Do  you  understand  what  sells  "  a  newspaper? 

•  Can  you  handle  advertising  and  promotion  projects 
from  beginning  to  end? 

If  your  answers  are  yes,  there's  a  spot  for  you  in  Newsdays' 
Promotion  Department  as  a  Copywriter  Candidates  should  have 
2  years  experience  at  an  ad  agency,  a  newspaper,  or  related 
activities  Communication,  organization  and  management  skills 
are  essential 

Join  one  of  the  nation  s  largest  and  fastest  growing  newspapers 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 

L.  Endres 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  ENTRY  MANAGER 

Rapidly  growing  metro  newspaper  in  the 
Baltimore-Washington  area  is  looking 
for  experienced  data  entry  manager  to 
grow  with  us.  If  you  are  presently  in  a 
low  salary  or  no  growth  opportunity;  and 
looking  for  your  chance  to  advance,  we 
want  to  talk  to  you.  The  person  we 
seek  should  have  newspaper  computer 
experience,  excellent  management/ 
supervisory  skills,  be  detail  oriented 
and  organized.  Programming  not 
required.  Our  people  are  aware  of  this 
position.  Reply  to  Box  2372,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


BLUE  RIBBON  award-winning  central 
Indiana  daily  seeking  general  assign¬ 
ment  news  person  who  can  work  slot 
desk  two  days  a  week.  Good  benefits. 
Salary  based  on  experience. 

Contact  Jim  McKinney,  Executive 
Editor,  Shelbyville  News,  PO  Box  750, 
Shelbyville,  IN  46176  or  call 
(317)  398-6631. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER 
Two  openings.  Chance  to  grow  with 
small  group.  Need  quality  person  with 
initiative.  $13,000  to  $20,000  to  start 
depending  on  experience.  Excellent 
benefits.  Write  Jim  Kroemer,  Editor, 
News-Sun,  PO  Box  39,  Kendallville,  IN 
46755. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  with  experience 
and  style  to  produce  spot  news  profiles 
A  COPY  EDITOR  is  needed  by  the  and  analytical  pieces.  Send  a  cover 
Bakersfield  Californian  an  82,000  letter,  resume,  names  and  numbers  of 
circulation  daily  newspaper.  Applicants  three  references  and  at  least  10  clips  to 
should  have  at  least  3  years  daily  news-  Karen  Brun  Mathis,  Business  Editor, 
paper  copy  editing  experience  and  The  Florida  Times  Union,  PO  Box  1949 
should  work  well  with  writers;  demons-  F,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231.  Please 
trate  sound  news  judgment,  grammar  respond  by  Oct.  2. 

and  style  skills;  and  write  inviting  head-  , - 

lines.  Layout  experience  helpful.  Please  BUSINESS  EDITOR- Were  an  aggres- 
send  resume  and  work  samples  to  John  sive  and  growing  41,000  A.M.  looking 
Iki,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  The  Bakersfield  for  a  business  editor  with  a  sharp  mind 
Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield,  for  business,  a  creative  eye  for  design 
CA  93302  ond  a  smooth  touch  with  a  2-person 

- i -  staff.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Sam 

AGRIBUSINESS  EDITOR  “  The  Kansas  Foscick,  York  Daily  Record,  1750 
City  Star  needs  aggressive  agribusiness  Industrial  Hwy.,  York,  PA  17402. 

editor  to  carry  on  newspaper's  strong  - 

tradition  of  agtriculture  coverage.  BUSINESS  WRITER 

Candidates  should  be  as  comfortable  Experienced  reporter  for  aggressive 
dissecting  agribusiness  companies  and  Florida  business  weekly.  Send  resume, 
related  enterprises  as  reporting  on  clips  to  Editor,  Jacksonville  Business 
plight,  successes  of  the  farmer.  Ability  Journal,  1851  Executive  Center  Dr., 
to  translate  arcane  information  into  Jacksonville,  FL  32207. 

readable,  exciting  stories  a  must.  Agri-  - 

business  coverage  is  a  crucial  anchor  to  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  needed  by  a 
this  growing  business  section.  Send  progressive,  40,000  circulation  south 
cover  tetter,  resume,  clips  to  Doug  Georgia  daily  to  cover  a  multi-county 
Weaver,  Executive  Business  Editor,  beat.  Want  someone  with  two  years  of 
1729  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO  experience,  capable  of  generating 
64108.  feature  stories  and  covering  a  wide 

-  range  of  breaking  news  (government, 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  crime  and  business)  on  a  lively  rural 


Knight-Ridder  PM  in  Fort  Wayne  is  look-  beat.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  David 
ing  for  a  creative  innovative  take  charge  Fuller,  City  Editor,  The  Albany  Herald, 
person.  A  chance  to  make  an  impact  PO  Box  48,  Albany,  GA  31703-4501. 


from  planning  to  production.  Strong 
editing,  layout  and  supervisory  skills. 


AGRA  BUSINESS  REPORTER-  The 


Melville,  Long  Island,  NY  11747 

An  Equal  Oppoftuntty  Eniplovur  M  F 


Great  opportunity  for  growth.  Apply  to  Times-News,  a  22,000  7  day  morning 
Kerry  Hubartt,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  daily  in  Southern  Idaho,  is  looking  for 
The  News-Sentinel,  600  W.  Main  St.,  an  experienced  agriculture  and  busi- 
Fort  Wayne,  ID  46802.  An  equal  oppor-  ness  reporter.  Applicants  should  be 
tunity  employer.  familiar  with  agriculture  economics, 

-  diversified  farming  and  ranching  as  well 

ASSISTANT  LIVING  SECTION  EDITOR  as  with  the  full  range  of  Amercian 
for  mid-sized  daily  on  Southeastern  businesses,  from  Main  street  to  Wall 
coast.  Primary  responsibilities  are  street.  Our  reporting  in  this  area  is 
production  oriented  editing,  layout  and  among  the  best  in  the  region.  We're 
page  design  but  some  writing  is  looking  for  an  experienced  and  well 
required.  Ideal  candidate  has  at  least  3  educated  professional  to  continue  that 
years  experience  in  editing  and  layout  tradition.  Send  resume,  references  and 
preferably  in  features;  some  experience  work  samples  to  Stephen  Hartgen, 
working  with  a  food  section,  a  flair  for  Managing  Editor,  The  Times-News,  PO 
creative  colorful  page  design  and  an  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 
ability  to  supervise  and  work  well  with 

writers  and  copy  editors.  Send  resume,  - -  cniTiip - 

clips  and  design  samples  to  Mary  ,,  CliY  EDITOR  _ ^ 

Mayle,  Living  Section  Editor,  PO  Box  aggressive  26,(300 

1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402.  circulation  daily  in  the  beautiful  San 

-  Francisco  bay  area  is  seeking  a  city 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  editor.  The  person  we  need  must  be 

Excellent  afternoon  daily  needs  leader  able  to  lead  and  develop  a  talented 
to  motivate  talented  staff  of  young  reporting  staff  so  it  produces  a  thorough 
reporters  and  help  direct  business  insightful  local  report.  We’re  looking  for 
coverage.  Send  resume,  clips,  work  someone  with  a  proven  track  record  and 
samples  to  Bob  Unger,  managing  previous  management  experience, 
editor,  Transcript-Telegram,  120  Whit-  The  Herald  serves  a  growing  suburban 
ing  Farms  Road,  Holyoke,  MA  01040.  area,  which  offers  a  variety  of  meaty 

-  community  issues.  The  subjects  range 

0  B  ui-  u  chronicling  explosive  residential 

CCilTOr  &  KUDIISrlGr  and  commercial  growth  to  scruitinizing 
11  U/oet  IQth  CtrAat  one  of  the  nation's  two  nuclear  weapons 
I  I  vvcoi  I  9111  oiiccl  laboratories.  Please  provide  a  resume 
N©W  York  NY  10011  and  a  cover  letter  explaining  your  philo- 
’  Sophy  on  a  local  news  report,  how  you 

would  sharpen  the  reporter's  writing 
and  reporting  skills,  and  why  you’re  the 
(21 21  675-4‘lftn  '■'eht  person  for  the  job.  Mail  tO:  Tim 

OfD  HOOU  Hunt,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  3000, 

Dublin,  CA  94568. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  26,  1987 


Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1987  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov.,  1986) 
1987  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1987) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1987  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1987  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


<  -  f-' 


/ 

/ 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  WRITER  -  The  Kansas  City 
Star  needs  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  small  business,  health-care 
related  industries  and  insurance.  These 
beats  are  being  given  added  emphasis 
in  daily  and  expanded  Sunday  business 
sections.  Only  self-starters  with  3-5 
years  experience  need  apply.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  be  very  well  organized  and 
highly  productive.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  clips  to  Doug  Weaver,  Execu¬ 
tive  Business  Editor,  1729  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF—  Skilled  pro  to 
head  3-person  desk  for  Soundings,  the 
nations  boating  newspaper.  Work  in  a 
serious,  hard  news  atmosphere- 
tempered  by  monthly  deadlines  in  warm 
atmosphere  of  friendly  staff  and  water¬ 
front  location.  There’s  plenty  to  do—  all 
of  it  related  to  recreational  boating — 
within  a  reasonably  paced  schedule. 
With  an  experienced  full-time  news 
staff  of  18  to  work  with,  this  is  the  envi¬ 
ronment  an  individual  can  find  satisfy¬ 
ing.  Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Christine  Born,  Editorial  Director, 
Soundings,  Pratt  St.,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


COPY  EDITORS,  REPORTERS  Central 
Florida  daily  wants  strong  desk  editors 
able  to  motivate  reporters;  also  looking 
for  self  starter  reporters.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Box  2355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  15,000  Zone  3  daily 
universal  desk.  Strong  wordsmith  only. 
Sharp  recent  grad  considered.  Resume 
and  letter  to:  Box  2360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS;  We’re  a  family 
oriented  city  in  the  Midwest  with  first- 
class  schools,  affordable  housing, 
friendly  people,  one  of  the  best  park 
systems  around,  and  a  very  lively  arts 
community.  We’re  an  afternoon  daily, 
so  we  don’t  work  nights  or  Sundays. 
We’re  part  of  Knight-Ridder,  and  we’ve 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  We’re  the  News- 
Sentinel  in  Fort  Wayne-a  good  place  for 
your  family  and  a  great  one  for  you. 
Apply  to  B.  Gary  Peterson,  Copy  Desk 
Chief,  The  News-Sentinel,  600  W.  Main 
St.,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

COPY  EDITOR 

32,000  PM  daily  in  university  city  is 
looking  for  an  eager,  aggressive  copy 
editor.  We  want  a  desk  person  who 
writes  crisp  heads,  makes  mundane 
copy  sing  and  produces  pages  that 
make  readers  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
2376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

PM  competitive  paper  looking  for  a  real 
pro;  cool,  confident,  self-demanding. 
Heavy  experience.  Sound  judgment, 
sharp  editing  skills.  Headlines  must  hit 
mark  and  grab.  Layout  a  plus.  John 
Genzale,  A.M.E.,  The  Miami  News,  PO 
Box  615,  Miami,  FL  33152. 


COPY  EDITOR 

America’s  only  news  weekly  or  motoring 
seeks  a  first  rate  copy  editor  with  a 
minimum  of  3-4  years  experience.  Must 
be  fussy,  finicky,  fastidious,  above  all 
fair  minded  and  willing  to  work  long 
hours  under  tough  deadline  pressure. 
Knowledge  of  cars  helpful.  Excellent 
pay  and  benefits  -  as  are  the  possible 
psychic  rewards. 

Illf  you  are  tired  fo  toiling  for  the  local 
newspaper  or  doing  good  work  for  the 
wrong  kind  of  magazine  convince  us 
you’re  the  right  choice. 
RRRRResume/saiary  requirements  to; 
AutoWeek  Magazine 
George  Levy 
Editor 

1400  Woodbridge 
Detroit,  Ml  48207 
EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Join  a  group  of  good  humored,  hard 
driving  professionals  striving  to  make 
their  news  desk  the  West’s  best.  Editors 
work  different  desks  and  have  say  in 
content.  We  also  promote  off  news 
desk.  It  never  snows  here  and  we’ve  got 
every  sport  and  entertainment.  All  that 
plus  an  excellent  salary.  Resumes  and 
-clips,  please.  Philip  Bookman,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  The  Stockton  Record,  PO 
Box  900,  Stockton,  CA  95201. 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR  for  our  expand¬ 
ing  business  news  section.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  sharp  copy  editing  and  inspired 
layout.  Business  editing  experience  a 
plus.  Please  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume,  names  and  numbers  of  three 
references,  and  examples  of  your  copy 
editing  and  layout  skills  to  Karen  Brun 
Mathis,  Business  Editor,  The  Florida 
Times  Union,  PO  Box  1949F,  Jackson¬ 
ville  FL  32231.  Please  respond  by 
Oct.  2. 


DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR  wanted  tor 
hard-working,  fun-loving  Universal  Desk 
at  a  growing  PM  daily  that’s  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  telling  readers  what’s  going  to 
happen,  and  why,  than  what  happened. 
Experimenting  with  4-day  work  week  on 
desk.  If  you’re  willing  to  work,  and  want 
to  do  it  surrounded  by  the  mountains 
and  open  spaces  of  the  Southwest,  send 
resume,  references,  examples  of  work 
and  salary  demands  to  John  Moore, 
News  Editor,  The  Albuquerque  Tribune, 
PO  Drawer  T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103, 


EDITOR  for  expanding  weekly  group  in 
NYC.  Products  emphasize  community 
news,  solid  reporting.  Responsibilities 
include  staff  management,  story  assign¬ 
ment  and  supervision,  layout,  commun¬ 
ity  relations.  Challenging  role  requires 
commitment  to  excellence.  Prefer  NYC 
native,  but  will  consider  outstanding 
out-of-towner.  Starting  salary 
$24-$30M  depending  on  experience. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
2341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  EXPERIENCE  reporters/ 
researchers’  to  cover  Washington  for 
monthly  start-up.  Northeast  Interna¬ 
tional  Business.  Part  time  at  first.  Write 
Editor,  Northeast  International  Busi¬ 
ness,  350  Theodore  Fremd  Ave.,  PO 
Box  1122,  Rye,  NY  10580. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  Sports  Writers  and  Copy 
Editor  sought  by  New  Jersey  daily. 
Recent  grads  ok.  Box  2382,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Award-winning  Zone  2  paid  circulation 
weekly  group  (9  newspapers)  seeks 
editor  with  strong  management  skills  to 
take  over  our  editorial  division.  You  will 
have  total  responsibility  for  the  editorial 
product  plus  hands-on  editing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  largest  paper  in  group.  We  are 
looking  for  a  proven  veteran  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  aspects  of  editorial  including 
staff  training,  news  product  develop¬ 
ment,  organization,  design  and  coordi¬ 
nation  between  departments.  Send 
resume  including  salary  requirements 
to  Box  2362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ASSIGNMENTS  editor 
wanted  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  staff  of 
reporters  covering  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  nation  at  Port  St. 
Lucie,  Florida.  Make  your  pitch  to 
Robert  N.  Enns,  Executive  Editor,  News 
Tribune,  PO  Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
34954.  No  phone  calls. 

Exciting  project  creates  two  new  posi¬ 
tions  on  midsize  Midwest  daily.  First 
position  involves  editing,  copy  editing 
and  reporting.  Second  job  involves  copy 
editing  and  reporting.  Help  create 
something  new.  Send  clips,  layout 
samples  and  resume  to:  Box  2377, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  REPORTER 
Fast,  accurate  and  enthusiastic.  Live  in 
one  of  Florida’s  most  desirable  cities. 
Send  complete  information  publisher 
Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009, 
Naples,  FL  33940. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Hard-hitting  weekly  needs  talented, 
dedicated  writer  who  takes  photos. 
Good  working  atmosphere.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Monty  Cagle,  The 
Calhoun  News-Dispatch,  Calhoun,  GA 
30701. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  weekly  in  New  York’s  Mid  Hudson 
Region.  Camera  skills  helpful.  Wallkill 
Valley  Times,  PO  Box  446,  Walden,  NY 


GROW  WITH  FLORIDA 
Talented  and  experienced  desk  people 
who  want  chance  to  be  creative  and 
competitive  in  a  mid-sized  beach  city 
newspaper.  Florida  is  growing  and  so 
will  you  as  a  member  of  our  sta'f.  Box 
2343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  CHARGING  Knight-Ridder  daily 
on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast  has  an  opening 
for  an  assistant  city  editor.  Looking  for 
ambitious  person  with  fresh  ideas,  a 
flair  for  writing,  people  skills,  and  orga¬ 
nizational  and  supervisory  abilities.  5 
years  reporting  experience  preferred. 
Apply  to:  City  Editor,  Patrick  Blanchat, 
The  Bradenton  Herald,  PO  Box  921, 
Bradenton,  FL  34206.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

JOURNALIST  WITH  GOOD  INSTINCTS 
and  ability  to  lead  sought  as  night  city 
editor  at  aggressive,  quality-conscious 
AM  daily.  Desk  experience  preferred. 
Tell  us  how  you  will  teach,  challenge 
and  inspire  the  staff.  Send  resume, 
references,  samples  to  Jim  Willis,  M.E., 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


LARGE  MIDWESTERN  daily  is  seeking 
a  sports  layout-deskman.  Would  layout 
sports  section  2-3  times  a  week.  No 
writing  involved.  Send  application  and 
examples  of  layout  skills  to  Paul  King, 
Sports  Editor,  Journal  Star,  Peoria,  IL 
61643. 


LEADING  COMPUTER  industry  journal 
seeks  experienced  reporter.  Must  have 
solid  reporting  background  and  exten¬ 
sive  industry  knowledge,  especially  in 
mainframe  and  minicomputer  fields. 
No  beginners.  Non-smoker.  Salary  to 
$40,000.  Send  resume,  clips  to: 
United  Communication,  4550  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ave.,  Suite  700N,  Bethesda, 
MD  20814.  Attention:  Doug  O’Boyle. 

LIFESTYLES-ENTERTAINMENT 

REPORTER 

The  Daily  Courier,  a  17,000  circulation 
daily  in  Southern  Oregon,  is  looking  for 
an  enterprising  reporter  to  write  lively 
features  for  our  daily  lifestyles  section 
and  weekly  entertainment  magazine. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  a  cover  letter 
describing  what  these  sections  should 
offer  readers  to;  Cathy  Noah,  Lifelines 
Editor,  Daily  Courier,  PO  Box  1468, 
Grants  Pass,  OR  97526.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

LIFESTYLE  REPORTER 
If  you  can  be  everywhere  at  once,  we 
want  you  here.  Major  Northeast  Metro 
looking  for  an  energetic  feature  reporter 
with  an  eye  for  trends  and  a  flair  for 
keeping  readers  on  top  of  them.  Stylish 
sense  of  humor,  competitive  spirit, 
intuitive  writing  skills  combined  with 
minimum  3  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  a  must.  EOE.  Resumes, 
clips  to: 

Sonia  Turek 
Lifestyle  Editor 
Boston  Herald 
1  Herald  Square 
Boston,  MA  02106 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805) 
687-6000.  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required) 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Central  Texas  publisher  of  leading  safe¬ 
ty,  health  and  dental  magazines  seeks 
aggressive,  energetic  managing  editors. 
Strong  editing,  writing  skills  necessary; 
technical  side  can  be  learned.  Top 
growth  opportunity.  Send  resume  to: 
Box  2372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  upstate  New 
York  daily  with  10,000  circulation. 
Must  have  strong  community  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

Knight-Ridder  paper  (115,000  daily) 
seeks  experienced  medical  writer.  We 
are  looking  for  someone  who  can  write 
gracefully  about  the  people  who  use  the 
medical  system  as  well  as  those  who  run 
it.  Our  city,  Lexington,  KY  is  a  regional 
medical  center,  so  the  beat  ranges  from 
coverage  of  research  to  the  problems  in 
providing  care  for  the  Appalachian  popr. 
Lexinrton  is  a  growing  university  city 
that  offers  a  pleasant  lifestyle.  Resume 
and  clips  to  David  Green,  City  Editor, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Main  & 
Midland,  Lexington,  KY  40507. 

MOVIE  REVIEWER:  Palm  Beach  Post 
Arts  &  Entertainment  department  has 
an  opening  for  a  movie  reviewer  and 
reporter.  Applicants  should  have  a  news 
reporting  and  feature  writing  back¬ 
ground.  In  addition  to  writing  reviews, 
this  person  should  be  able  to  write 
profiles,  theme  stories  on  the  movie 
industry  and  columns  that  grow  out  of 
his  or  her  reporting.  Contact  Brian 
O’Conner,  Entertainment  Editor,  PO 
Box  24700,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33416-4700. 


MUSIC  REPORTER/REVIEWER 
Southern  California  daily  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  85,000  is  looking  for  a  seasoned 
music  and  arts  reporter/critic  with  a 
minimum  of  three  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Applicants  should  have  expertise 
in  the  areas  of  classical,  country,  rock 
and  jazz.  Experience  in  reviewing  theat¬ 
re  and  visual  arts  desirable.  2  hours 
from  Los  Angeles.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Kathryn  Frank,  Accent  Editor, 
Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield.  CA  93302. 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER  (103,000 
daily:  140,000  Sunday)  seeks  creative 
individual  with  a  bright  sense  of  humor 
to  direct  lifestyles  department.  Should 
have  proven  record  as  motivator  and 
manager  and  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
produce  lively,  readable  lifestyle 
sections.  Cosmopolitan  area  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  70  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Salary  to  $45,000,  depending  on 
experience.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to  Managing  Editor,  40  Sargent 
Dr.,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Top  notch  night  news  editor  needed  by 
20,000  circulation  sweepstakes 
winning  AM  paper  -  Enid  Morning 
News.  Send  resume,  work  samples, 
salary  requirements  to  PO  Box  312, 
Enid,  OK  73702. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  one  of  Vermont’s 
oldest  and  fastest  growing  weeklies. 
Unique  working  and  living  environment. 
Broad  writing  and  editing  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Resume  ASAP  tO:  Phillip  Camp, 
The  Vermont  Standard,  Box  88,  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont  05091. 


OVERNIGHT  WIRE  EDITOR  for  regional 
wire  service  in  Los  Angeles.  Wire  service 
experience  preferred.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Apply  to  Pat  Teague,  Editor,  City 
Newsservice,  Suite  1905, 6255 Sunset 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90028. 
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HELP  WANTED _ HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL _ _ EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL 


PHOTO  EDITOR  &  RESEARCHERS; 
National  weekly  news  magazine  in 
Washington  DC  has  several  openings  for 
experienced  news  and  feature  photo 
editor  and  photo  researchers.  Experi¬ 
ence  at  major  newspaper,  photo  wire 
service,  magazine  or  photo  agency 
required.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  expectations  to  Ann  Roberts, 
Photo  Dept.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
2400  N  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20037. _ 

LIFESTYLE  REPORTER 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  is  seeking  a 
versatile  reporter  for  its  lifestyle 
section.  Duties  include  covering  relig¬ 
ion  and  science.  Journal  is  44,000  PM 
and  80,000  Sunday.  Prefer  at  least  1 
year  reporting  experience.  Send 
resume,  writing  samples  and  salary 
history-requirements  to  Gary  Seacrest, 
Lincoln  Journal,  PO  Box  81689, 
Lincoln,  NE  68501. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  San  Diego 
based  art  and  entertainment  alternative 
monthly.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  Publisher,  PO  Box 
2506,  La  Jolla,  CA  92038. 


REPORTERS-LAYOUT  EDITORS 
$50,000  a  year  plus! 
AMERICAS  MOST  EXCITING  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  TABLOID  wants  resumes  from 
talented,  enthusiastic,  dedicated  repor¬ 
ters  and  layout  editors.  We’re  looking 
for  people  with  flair,  flash  and  an 
endless  stream  of  creative  ideas.  We’d 
like  samples  of  your  writings,  layout,  and 
a  complete  resume.  We’re  looking  for 
nothing  less  than  the  best.  Thats  why 
we  will  pay  $50,000  a  year  plus  to 
start,  a  major  medical-dental  plan  and 
the  best  profit-sharing  in  the  business. 
Reply  to  desk  E,  Weekly  World  News, 
Lantana,  FL  33462. 


REPORTER 

Writer  with  experience  in  hard  news  and 
features  needed  for  fast-growing  month¬ 
ly  newspaper  on  professional  and 
hobbyist  woodworking.  Cover  furniture 
making,  cabinet  shops,  boat  building  in 
the  Mid-Atlantic  states  from  our  water¬ 
front  headquarters  in  Essex,  CT,  Busi¬ 
ness  reporting  experience  helpful. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Some 
travel  required.  Send  resume  and  best 
clips  to:  Ian  C.  Bowen  Editor,  Wood- 
shop  News,  Soundings  Publications 
Inc.,  Pratt  Street,  Essex,  CT  06426. 

REPORTER  WANTED  by  100,000  plus 
midwest  daily.  Prefer  minimum  3  years 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Resumes 
and  samples  to  Box  2342,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

Creative?  Bursting  with 
unconventional  ideas?  If  you 
are,  and  have  solid  editing  and 
layout  skills,  let's  talk.  128,000 
M-F,  189,000  Saturday,  and 
260,000  Sunday  AM  in  upstate 
New  York  is  looking  for  you. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
requirements  to: 

Joette  Riehle 
Managing  Editor 
Democrat  and  Chronicle 
55  Exchange  Blvd. 
Rochester,  NY  14614-2001 
(Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 
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MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Colorado  daily  newspaper  of  9.000 
circulation.  Hands-on  position,  super¬ 
vises  staff  of  five.  Community  journal¬ 
ism  orientation  and  budgeting  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Previous  daily  newspaper 
newsroom  management  preferred.  Send 
resume,  writing  sample  and  salary 
history  to  Doug  Miles,  Editor  and  Gener¬ 
al  Manager,  Canon  City  Daily  Record, 
523  Main  St.,  Canon  City,  C(J  81212. 

REPORTER  OR  EDITOR/REPORTER 
Fast -growing  group  of  weeklies  on  Flori¬ 
da’s  Gulf  Coast  seeks  aggressive,  enter¬ 
prising,  hard-working  reporter  or  editor/ 
reporter  to  cover  dynamic  community. 
Experience  covering  any  of  the  following 
is  helpful:  government,  features, 
sports,  business,  lifestyle.  Contact: 
Stephen  Kent,  Pasco  Publishing  Inc., 
115  E.  Missouri  Ave.,  New  Port  Richey, 
FL  34652.  (813)  849-2223. _ 

REPORTER-  New  Hamphshire’s  largest 
newspaper.  The  New  Hamphire  Sunday 
news  is  seeking  a  reporter  with  4  years 
of  daily  news  experience,  proven  & 
investigative  ability,  a  polished  writing 
style  and  photographic  skills.  We  offer 
top  wages  ($625,000  per  35  hour 
week)  and  generous  benefits,  a  4-day 
schedule  and  challenging  assignments. 
Applicant  with  knowledge  of  New 
Hampshire  preferred.  Please  send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  C. 
Perkins,  Managing  Editor,  The  Union 
Leader,  PO  Box  780,  Manchester,  NH 
03105, 


REPORTER,  with  experience  or  entry- 
level,  wanted  by  Upstate  S.C.,  award¬ 
winning  semi-weekly  newspaper. 
Address  replies  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion  to  J.A.  Gallimore,  PO  Box  145, 
Seneca,  SC  29679.  No  phone  calls 
please. 

REPORTER 

The  Kennebeck  Journal,  Maine’s  capi¬ 
tal  citv  newspaper,  is  seeking  reporter 
candidates.  This  entry  level  position  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  college 
graduate  looking  to  break  into  the  field. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
competent  typist;  accurate  with  facts 
and  have  the  ability  to  pay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail;  work  well  under  pressure 
of  deadline;  possess  good  spelling  and 
grammatical  skills.  Must  be  self- 
motivated,  enthusiastic  and  well  organ¬ 
ized.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
join  a  progressive  newspaper  which 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  a  liberal 
employee  benefits  program.  To  apply, 
send  a  letter  of  application  and  resume 
to;  Personnel  Dept.,  Kennebeck  Jour¬ 
nal,  274  Western  Ave.,  Augusta,  ME 
04330.  Following  a  review  of  resumes, 
the  Personnel  Department  will  make 
interview  appointments  by  telephone. 

EEO 

Smoke  free  work  environment 
Division  of  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 

REPORTER/PhOTOGRAPHER:  5-day 
daily  in  progressive,  picturesque  Zone  5 
town  seeks  reporter  to  cover  hard  news, 
soft  news  and  everything  in  between. 
This  is  a  challenging  position  that 
requires  versatility-reporting,  photogra¬ 
phy,  some  layout.  Experience  helpful, 
but  we  will  train.  Work  in  a  cozy  setting 
with  state-of-the-art  equipment.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to;  Kevin  Cool, 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  610,  Center¬ 
ville  Iowa  lowegian,  Centerville,  Iowa 
52544.  No  phone  calls  please. 

REPORTER 

To  cover  city  and  county  government 
and  politics  for  25,000-circulation 
weekly  in  fastest  growing  area  of  metro 
Phoenix  market.  Also  a  chance  to  write 
environment  features  in  superfund  clea¬ 
nup  area.  State-of-the-art  four-person 
newsroom,  competitive  pay.  Resume, 
clips  to  demonstrate  in-depth  writing  on 
diverse  topics  to  Box  2381,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


SOLID  NEWS  JUDGMENT  and  strong 
lay-out  abilities  are  needed  by  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  and  candidates 
tor  the  night  wire  editor.  Duties  include 
selecting  and  editing  national,  interna¬ 
tional  and  regional  stories,  lay-out 
(including  front  page)  and  backing  up 
wire  editor.  Send  clips  ano  resume  to 
Mike  Mcnamara,  Wire  Editor,  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakers¬ 
field,  CA  93302. 


SOMEONE  WHO  CAN  WRITE 
Everything  from  brief  to  short  type 
features  to  the  longer  more  endearing 
stories  that  touch  peoples  lives.  Grow¬ 
ing  feature  section  in  Naples,  Florida, 
the  nations  fastest  growing  city,  has  an 
opening  for  an  enterprise  writer.  We 
want  stories  that  people  feel  compelled 
to  read.  Hard  news  experience 
preferred.  Apply  to  Mary  Lou  Simms, 
Features  Editor,  Naples  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  7009,  Naples,  FL  33940. 

SOUTHEAST  TRI-WEEKLY  seeks 
person  for  number  2  newsroom  slot. 
You’ll  cover  a  beat  but  will  also  be 
involved  in  layout  and  will  take  manag¬ 
ing  editor  slot  when  he’s  on  vacation. 
Reply  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR:  Growing 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  creative,  imaginative 
editor  with  a  flair  for  graphics  to  help 
start  two  major  special  sections. 
Resume,  samples  to  Box  2383,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REAL  ESTATE  writer  for  small  but  grow¬ 
ing  Zone  2  daily  in  vibrant  area. 
Resume,  clips  to  Box  2384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  writer  for  locally 
oriented  section  of  Zone  2  daily. 
Resume,  clips  to  Box  2385,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  The  Virgin  Islands 
Daily  News,  a  13,000  AM  Gannett 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  an  energetic, 
versatile  editor  to  put  out  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  daily  package  of  national  and  local 
sportsnews.  Two-person  staff  with  strin¬ 
gers  on  neighboring  islands.  Good  writ¬ 
ing,  copyediting,  headline  writing  and 
layout  skills  essential.  Prefer  at  least 
two  years  experience.  Local  sports 
include  sailing  and  other  water  sports, 
tennis,  golf,  basketball,  softball  and 
baseball,  and  horce  racing.  Great 
opportunity  for  a  talented  journalist  who 
loves  water  sports  and  wants  a  beautiful 
place  to  live  and  work.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Executive 
Editor,  The  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  1510,  St.  Thomas,  V.l.  00801. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  10,000  AM  daily, 
Seattle  area.  Daily  experience  required. 
Valley  Daily  News,  PO  Box  130,  Kent, 
WA  98032. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

12K  circulation  Southern  California 
AM.  Minimum  21  years  sports  desk 
experience.  Send  resumes  to  Harold 
Kinsch,  PO  Box  107,  Camarillo,  CA 
93011. 


REPORTERS,  ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR, 
AND  COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR  WANTED 
BY  GROWING  LIVELY  STATE  CAPITAL 
A.M.  DAILY  EXPANDING  STAFF.  We’re 
searching  for  spirited,  independent 
journalists  who  live  and  breathe  news¬ 
papers.  Ideal  job  for  reporters  and 
editors  who  have  starred  at  small  daily 
or  large  quality  weekly.  Positions  now 
open  on  city,  state  and  copy  desks.  For 
the  chance  to  produce  exciting,  infor¬ 
mative  newspapers,  and  home  skills, 
contact  Managing  Editor,  Tammy  Brit- 
tingham.  Box  737,  DELAWARE  STATE 
NEWS,  Dover,  DE.  19903.  No  tele¬ 
phone  calls  please. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED  FOR 
AGGRESSIVE,  DYNAMIC  SPORTS 
DEPARTMENT  AT  STATE  CAPITAL 
A.M.  DAILY.  Chance  to  shape  heavily 
local  coverage  at  25,000-1-  circulation 
paper  that  also  gives  writers  frequent 
taste  of  pros  and  colleges.  Ideal  posi¬ 
tion  for  talented  writer  or  editor  who 
appreciates  importance  of  "home 
town"  coverage.  Layout,  desk  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Tammy  Brittingham,  Managing 
Editor,  Box  737,  DELAWARE  STATE 
NEWS,  Dover,  DE.  19903.  No  tele¬ 
phone  calls  please. 


STATE  CAPITAL  BEAT.  Excellent 
career  opportunity  for  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist.  1  person  bureau  most  of  the 
year.  Confidential  written  application 
only;  no  telephone  inquiries.  Nelder 
Dawson,  Personnel  Director,  Alexandria 
Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  LA  71306, 


SUCCESS  FOR  SALE 
Ad  sales,  sales  management  pro  with  7 
yrs.  successful  track  record  in  So.  Cal. 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  advertising, 
a  Retail  Classified,  and  Major  Accounts 
star  performance.  If  you  are  serious, 
spend  to  buy  the  best.  To  read  the 
resume  and  meet  the  man,  call  (714) 
740-0925. 


THE  DAILY  JOURNAL,  long  established 
English  language  daily  in  Caracas  Vene¬ 
zuela,  is  seeking  candidates  for  imme¬ 
diate  openings.  Also  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  future  openings  as  we  begin 
our  annual  recruiting  program. 

-Copy  editors  strong  in  organization, 
working  with  reporters.  Layout  and 
headline  writing  expe'ience.  Fluent  in 
Spanish  a  must.  VDT  experience. 
-Reporters  for  general  assignment 
beat.  Should  have  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness,  industry  and/or  petroleum.  Fluent 
Spanish  a  must. 

-Sports  editors  and  writers.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  helpful  and  knowledge  of  Spanish. 
--Reporters  for  lifestyle  section 
(communities,  lifestyles,  art,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  feature  writing).  Fluent  Span¬ 
ish  required. 

We  are  a  7  day  a  week  tabloid  wih  our 
own  modern  plant.  Send  letter,  resume, 
clips  to  Nijel  Cumberbatch,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Journal,  do  Jet  Cargo 
International,  PO  Box  020010,  Miami, 
FL  33102-0010. 

Phone  in  Caracas,  Venezuela 
562-1122  or  561-2317. _ 

TWO  MINUS  ONE  EQUALS  ONE  - 
opening  on  a  lifestyle  team  that 
produces  daily  local  features,  colorful 
layouts,  an  innovative  food  section  and 
plenty  of  good  reading.  Successful 
applicant  must  have  excellent  writing 
skills,  layout  experience  and  ability  to 
work  with  talented  network  of  stringers. 
We’re  a  25,000  AM  in  a  Joooming  beach 
area.  Send  resume,  clips,  references  to: 
Stephan  J.  Sosinski,  Editor,  Ocean 
County  Observer,  8  Robbins  St.,  CN 
2449,  Toms  River,  NJ  08754.  No 
phone  calls. 


WASHINGTON  D.C,  One  dozen  repor¬ 
ters  needed  for  some  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments  in  the  nation's 
capital.  Hard  work,  low  pay,  hard  daily 
news  background  required.  Apply  to 
Managing  Editor,  States  News  Service, 
1333  F  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20004.  EOE. 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SECURE  the  jour¬ 
nalism  position  you  want.  Free  Market¬ 
ing  Report.  Write:  Northwest  Marketing, 
Box  3658-J,  Lacey,  WA  98503. 

WEEKLY  BUSINESS  newspaper  seeks 
experienced  editor  for  themed  maga¬ 
zine  section,  and  experienced  reporters 
to  cover  breaking  news.  Send  resume  to 
Kent  Kravss,  editor.  The  Business  Jour¬ 
nal,  3737  N.  Seventh  St.,  Suite  200, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85014, 
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Classified 

. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 


Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week  ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  .  .  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  1 9  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN 

Immediate  opening  for  head  librarian 
for  The  Bakersfield  Californian,  85,000 
daily  in  lower  San  Joaquin.  Newspaper 
Library  experience  a  must.  Supervise 
staff  of  1-2  clerks.  Must  have  excellent 
typing,  indexing,  abstracting,  research 
and  Tiling  skills.  Successful  candidate 
should  be  willing  to  work  hard  to  keep 
fairly  new  library  running  smoothly. 
Send  resume  to:  Dawn  Hall  c/o  The 
Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Box  440, 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302.  No  Phone  Calls 
Please. 


PHOTO  LIBRARIAN 
MLS  required  for  position  in  library  of 
The  IndianapolisStar&The  Indianapolis 
News.  Undergraduate  degree  in  history, 
political  science,  or 


PRODUCTION 


CAMERA/PLATE  SUPERVISOR 
Immediate  opening;  for  a  career  oriented 
individual  with  prior  supervisory  work 
experience  within  a  union  shop.  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  camera  plate  maker  to 
supervise  our  second  shift  offset  press 
operation  with  multi  presses.  Back¬ 
ground  must  include  camera  to  plate 
including  color  scanner  operations. 
Applicants  must  be  strong  in  organizing 
work  and  time  scheduling.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to:  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Attn:  Personnel  Dept., 
617  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45202-0116. 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER  to  head  cold 
type  advertising  and  news  production 
for  offset,  full  color  morning  newspaper. 
Modern  building  in  attractive  state  capi¬ 
tal  city.  Write  Human  Resources  coordi¬ 
nator,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO  Box 
1498,  Bismarck  ND,  58502 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  weekly 
advertising  tabloid,  experience 
required,  must  be  able  to  supervise  10 
people  in  various  jobs,  highly  organized. 
Call  (415)  820-0664  or  send  resume  to 
PO  Box  26,  San  Ramon,  CA  94583. 


Read 

E&P 

weekly, 

for 

latest 

newspaper 

news. 


To  subscribe 
to  E&P, 
complete 
the  bind-in 
card  in 
Section  1 
or  cail  E&P  at 
212  675-4380. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


Prcxiuction  Mgr  to  $75,000 
Direct  and  coordinate  all  production 
activities  in  major  metro  daily.  Ideal 
candidates  will  have  successful 
track  record  and  be  knowledgeable 
in  state-of-the-art  production 
systems/techniques. 

Pressroom  Manager  to  $65,000 
Will  supervise  newsprint/press 
management  team.  Responsibility 
includes  overall  production  of  a 
large  metro  in  the  west.  Goss  Metro 
experience  preferred. 

Pressroom  Manager  to  $60,000 
Will  supervise  150  pressroom 
personnel  in  large  Midwest  daily 
letterpress/offset  operation.  Must 
be  capable  leader  to  direct  produc¬ 
tivity  improvements. 

Plant  Foreman  to  $55,000 
Will  supervise  35  offset  press 
personnel.  First  class  northeastern 
metro. 

Asst  Prod  Mgr  to  $50,000 
Will  join  management  team  at 
midwestern  large  metro.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  press,  quality  control, 
pressroom  and  mailroom  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  included  in  this  position 
with  letterpress  and  offset 
equipment. 

Pre-Press  Mgr  (various)  to 
$45,000 

Must  be  good  supervisor  with 
complete  knowledge  of  color 
processes;  stripping,  4/C  sepera- 
tion,  scanning  operations  and 
camera. 

Pressmen/Mgmt  to  $45,000 
Goss  Metro  experienced  applicants 
will  work  with  a  major  daily  in  the 
Midwest.  A  show  place  shop  with 
good  career  opportunities. 

Pressroom  Foreman  to  $45,000 
Will  supervise  letterpress  opera¬ 
tions  and  assist  with  planned  plant 
expansion/press  conversion.  A  rare 
opportunity  with  a  large  chain  at  this 
mid-sized  daily  in  the  Mid-Atlantic. 

Pressroom  Manager  to  $40,000 
Will  have  complete  responsibility  for 
supervision  of  fifteen  union  press¬ 
men,  quality  control,  inventory, 
supplies  and  budget  control.  A  can- 
do  applicant  needed  for  this 
100,0<X)  daily  in  the  northeast. 

Asst  to  Prod  Mgr  to  $35,000 
Will  join  management  team  at  mid¬ 
size  southeastern  daily.  Good 
management  opportunity  for  person 
with  minimum  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  type  of  position. 


All  positions  fee  paid 

Send  resume  to  or  call: 

Robert  C.  Bernard 

GORDON  WAHLS  EXECUTIVE 
SEARCH 

610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  565-0800  or 
(800)  523-7112 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MACHINE  OPERATOR 
Experience  in  supervisory  quality- 
minded  people.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  the  right  people.  Apply  Box  2345, 

Editor  &  Publisher _ 

MAILROOM  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
ZONE  2 

Large  Metropolitan  Newspaper  seeking 
an  experienced  Machine  Operator  for 
Harris  1472P  and  1372P.  Mechanical 
and  supervisory  background  required. 
Excellent  opportunity  and  challenge  for 
the  right  individual. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirement  to 
Box  2374,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PEOPLE  ORIENTED-  machine  know¬ 
ledge  -  good  communication  skills, 
excellent  opportunity.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2358.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDANT 
Zone  6  large  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeking  an  experienced  mailroom 
manager.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
career  growth  and  fringe  benefits. 
Experience  must  include  full  under¬ 
standing  of  all  mailroom  equipment, 
including  state-of-the-art  computerized 
packaging  and  distribution  equipment 
and  procedures.  Ability  to  evaluate, 
recommend  and  implement  changes  to 
improve  current  operation.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2339,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy,  Mass.), 
Massachusetts’  leading  evening  daily 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  mailroom  mana¬ 
ger  with  experience  on  automated 
inserting  equipment.  We  have  recently 
installed  2  lines  of  GMA  SLSIOOO 
inserting  equipment.  Hall  Monitor, 
Monitor  HT  stackers  and  other  related 
equipment.  The  successful  applicant 
should  have  experience  managing 
people  and  systems.  We  offer  a  compe¬ 
titive  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Please  send  your  resume  in  confidence 
or  call  us  at: 

THE  PATRIOT  LEDGER 

Human  Resources  Dept 
PO  Box  251 
Quincy,  MA  02269 
(617)  786-7250 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


HELP  WANTED 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN-Zone  2  Large 
metropolitan  newspaper  seeking  an 
experienced  mailroom  supervisor. 
Experience  must  include  full  under¬ 
standing  of  all  mailroom  equipment  and 
procedures.  Ability  to  evaluate,  recom¬ 
mend  and  implement  changes  to 
improve  the  current  operation.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Newstrac  II  tray  system,  1472 
P  inserting  machine,  and  personal 
computer  spread  sheet  application 
desirable.  Excellent  opportunity  and 
challenge  for  the  right  individual.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SUPERVISING  PUBLIC 
INFORMATION  ASSISTANT 

Join  a  team  of  public  affairs  profession¬ 
als  at  the  University  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey.  An  emerging 
leader  in  health  science  education,  this 
University  with  four  campuses,  six 
schools  and  numerous  research  facili¬ 
ties  throughout  the  state,  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  Supervising  Public  Information 
Assistant  on  its  Newark  campus. 

A  clear,  concise  writing  style;  the  ability 
to  distill  complex  subject  matter  into 
readable  copy;  the  flexibility  to  handle  a 
variety  of  concurrent  projects;  and  a 
commitment  to  meeting  deadlines  will 
enable  you  to  succeed  in  this  promising 
career  opportunity. 

Candidates  should  have  a  bachelor’s 
degree  and  a  minimum  of  five  year’s 
writing  experience  in  journalism,  public 
relations  or  publishing. 

The  University  offers  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package.  To  ensure 
consideration,  please  send  resume,  two 
samples  of  published  writing  and/or 
publications,  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Mr.  Johnathan  C.  Squash,  University 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New 
Jersey,  Department  of  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  Administration  Complex,  30 
Bergen  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
07107-3007.  An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer.  M/F/H/V. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 

We  are  currently  seeking  an  individual  to  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  Public  Relations  Director  in  our  Denver, 
Colorado  office. 

The  qualified  candidate  must  possess  considerable 
experience  working  with  national  press  and  electronic 
i media;  considerable  experience  in  education;  capacity 
jto  grasp  complex  education  issues  and  relate  them  to 
iother  national  concerns;  strong  writing  and  communi- 
jcation  skills;  marketing  experience. 

I  We  offer  a  salary  commensurate  with  qualifications, 
[and  a  competitive  benefit  package.  Portfolios  will  be 
I  requested  after  initial  screening.  Send  letter  and 
resume  no  later  than  September  30,  1987  to: 


EDUCATION  COMMISSION 
OF  THE  STATES 

Attn:  Personnel  Dept. '' 
1860  Lincoln  St.  Ste.  300 
I  Denver,  CO  80295 

ECS  it  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
and  encourages  the  application  of  women  and  minorities. 


IN _  . 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 

flompany 

ArtrirA.ss 

City 

SlatB 

7ip 

Phnna 

Clas-sification 

Authorized  Signature 

Copy 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1,  1987 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $5.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  toldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems— the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  markets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System/36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company's  Kansas  City  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
services  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

Vl/e  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  to; 

VP  of  Marketing 

Creative  Data  Systems 

9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 

Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  individual  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  development  and 
analysis  of  propriety  and  secondary 
research  to  support  the  entire  marketing 
efforts  of  Arkansas’  leading  newspaper. 
The  successful  candidates  primary 
responsibility  will  be  to  provide  support 
to  the  sales  department  and  developing 
sales  strategy  and  sales  presentations. 
Minimum  requirements  include  college 
degree,  3  years  experience  in  market¬ 
ing,  sales  and/or  research.  Send  resume 
to  Wanda  Bynum,  Personnel  Admini¬ 
strator,  Arkansas  Gazette,  PO  Box 
1821,  Little  Rock,  AK  72203. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Nevada's  largest,  fastest  growing  all  day 
newspaper  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  pressroom  superintendent.  Must 
have  experience  in  management  and  on 
Goss  metro  press  and  be  color  quality 
conscious.  The  RJ  has  18  units  of  Goss 
metro  presses.  We  offer  an  excellent 
benefit  package,  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Call  Bill  Pullen, 
Production  Manager,  (702)  383-0445 
Las  Vegas  Review  Journal.  An  equa 
opportunity  employer. 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 


The 
Industry’s 
Meeting  Place. 
212  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 
TRUST 

E&P  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING. 


HELP  WANTED 


ONE  OF  INDIANA’S  fastest  growing 
web  printing  operations  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced,  quality-conscious  press  opera¬ 
tor  to  run  8-unit  Goss  Community. 
Starting  wage  commensurate  with 
experience.  Second-,  third-  and  split- 
shifts  available.  Full  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  General  Manager,  The  Post  & 
Mail,  PO  Box  128,  Columbia  City,  IN 
46725. 


PRESS  PERSON 

Leading  New  Jersey  AM  newspaper  has 
openings  on  the  night  shift  for  exper¬ 
ienced  presspersons. 

We  are  looking  for  press  people  who 
have  a  minimum  of  three  (3)  years 
experience  on  web  offset  and/or  letter- 
press  presses.  Will  be  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  all  phases  of  press  equipment 
including  color  related  duties.  Must  be 
quality  conscious.  Starting  salary  for 
five  (5)  shifts  $700.  Excellent  benefits 
including  5  weeks  vacation  after  one 
year  employment. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send 
resume  to; 

Star  Ledger 
Star  Ledger  Plaza 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07101 
c/o  Mr.  Jacobs 
NO  PHONE  CALLS 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  a  North  Central 
Illinois  daily.  Ideal  candidate  will  have 
strong  black  and  white  skills  as  well  as 
color  experience.  Will  also  write  cut 
lines.  Send  resume  and  portfolio  to 
Joyce  McCullough,  News  Tribune,  426 
Second  St.,  La  Salle,  IL  61301. 


SALES 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Mailroom  Equipment  Sales, 

Eastern  U.S.,  Newspaper  Production 
Experience  Desirable.  Send  Resume 
and  Salary  Requirements  to  Box  2369, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VENDOR  SUPPORT 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Major  communuication  company  seeks 
sales  representative  to  call  on 
manufacturers,  suppliers  and  retailers 
and  design  multi-media  promotions  in 
advertising  campaigns  (vendor  support 
program).  Midwest  location  with  exten¬ 
sive  travel.  Base  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Successful  publisher  seeking  career 
opportunity  with  individual  or  group. 
Proven  record  in  management.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  circulation,  produc¬ 
tion  and  TMC  and  free  shoppers.  Now 
publisher  of  daily  and  free  shopper. 
Consider  any  Zone.  Box  2229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  i 
Aggressive  publisher  with  well  rounded 
newspaper  background  seeks  new  chal-  I 
lenge  with  daily  newspaper  in  Zones  7.8 
or  9.  Last  6  years  publisher  of  16,000 
circulation  in  competitive  market.  Box 
2323,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION/MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 

Professional  seeking  greater  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Individual  possesses  creative  imagi¬ 
nation,  poise,  personal  strengths. 
Ability  to  provide  leadership  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  motivating  others. 

Experience  includes  AM/PM  Dailies, 
Weeklies,  TMC,  Home  Delivery,  Single 
Copy,  Marketing/Promotion 
Management. 

Any  market  considered.  Reply  Box 
2348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
I  am  a  former  Circulation  Director  with 
installation,  user-training,  support,  and 
analysis  experience  with  over  100 
newspapers  in  the  USA  and  UK  -  from 
8,000  to  800,000  circulation.  My 
services  include  software  requirements 
analysis,  product  evaluation,  installa¬ 
tion  and  conversion  consulting,  and 
project  management  assistance. 

My  specialty  includes  conversion  and 
system  management  consulting  for 
Collier-Jackson  software.  I  can  help  you 
fully  utilize  your  system  as  a  manage¬ 
ment  tool  tor  increasing  revenue  and 
cutting  costs. 

Short  and  long  term 
contracts  available.  T  OM  CHRISTIAN, 
3202, Colwell  Ave.,  #202 
Tampa,  FL  33614 

(813)  931-3649 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  with 
16  years  experience  in  data  processing 
and  last  10  years  in  newspapers, 
seeks  new  career  opportunity.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  business  systems, 
circulation  systems,  SI  I  classified  and 
editorial  systems,  and  personal  compu¬ 
ters.  Jim  Clement  (512)  886-3698 
(office),  (512)  643-9078  (home). 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR/reporter  based  in 
N.Y.  for  top  trade  publication  group 
with  considerable  daily  experience 
seeks  return  to  consumer  press  prefer¬ 
ably  as  news  reporter/entertainment 
writer.  Zones  3  &  5.  Box  2366,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MID-CAREER  editorial  writer/editor 
seeks  tc  relocate.  Excellent  references. 
Major  daily,  supervisory  and  university 
teaching  experience.  Box  2359,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


FEATURES  EDITOR  wants  to  produce 
strong  local  section  on  paper  that’s  wild 
about  graphics,  good  organizational 
skills,  able  to  inspire  others.  Midwest 
preferred.  Will  consider  Zones  1-4.  Box 
2347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  on  41,000  daily  seeks 
new  challenge.  Capable  of  handling 
significant  responsibilities  on  larger 
paper  or  managing  editorship  of  small- 
to  medium-sized  operation.  Excellent 
people,  copy  editing,  layout,  slot, 
reporting  and  editorial  writing  skills. 
Reply  to  Box  2368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  COPY-managing  editor  with 
law  degree  seeks  $20,000-$35,000  in 
midwest.  Ran  business  weekly,  bureau 
through  hurricane.  (203)  469-2701. 


U.S.  FREELANCE  journalist,  48,  living 
in  Lima,  Peru  seeks  full  time  position  in 
Latin  America.  Strong  background  in 
editing,  religion  and  business  reporting. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Mark  Day,  Apartado 
Postal  18-1437,  Lima,  Peru.  Ph. 
44-30-96.  or  (713)  668-0505. 


YOUR  BUSINESS  COVERAGE 
LACK  ZEST,  RELEVANCE, 
CLEAR  PURPOSE? 

A  tested  business  editor  with  entrepre¬ 
neurial  background — a  prize-winning 
alumnus  of  the  top  U.S.  business 
publishing  organization— seeks  a 
business-finance  editorship  and  the 
challenge  of  directing  and  training  staff 
to  produce  clear,  lively  and  thoughtful 
business  coverage  for  your  publication. 
Box  2370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  imagination 
and  energy,  coupled  with  layout, 
advertising,  editing  and  distribution 
experience  on  weekly  and  family  owned 
monthly  publication,  is  seeking  chal¬ 
lenging  work  on  a  Zone  7,  8,  or  9  daily. 
J-degree  to  boot.  I  know  the  business. 
R.  Jonathan  Rehg,  7610  N.  Sunset  Dr., 
St.  Louis,  MO  63121.  (314) 
382-4762. 


PRESSROOM 


"PRESS  FOREMAN  with  15  years 
hands  on  experience  on  Goss  Sing.e  and 
Double  width  Offset  press  operation. 
Including  Plate  and  Camera  operation. 
Quality,  cost  and  newsprint  waste 
concious.  Looking  for  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.”  Box  2322,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

SHIFT  SUPERVISOR-  ready  for  bigger 
challenge.  14  years  experience  on 
Goss,  Harris,  King  presses.  6  years 
management.  Strong  quality,  mainte¬ 
nance  background.  Box  2365,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 


without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Newsroom  etiquette  and  VDTs 


By  Michelle  Williams 

Dear  Miss  Abby-Ann: 

I  am  a  newspaper  reporter  and  1 
have  a  problem. 

The  other  day  I  was  on  deadline  and 
I  desperately  needed  a  VDT.  Of 
course,  every  other  reporter  in  the 
newsroom  was  on  deadline  and  des¬ 
perately  needed  a  VDT,  too. 

So  began  the  daily  scramble  for  a 
VDT,  which  sometimes  can  be  so 
rare. 

On  this  particular  day  once  the  dust 
settled,  guess  who  was  without  a 
VDT.  But  no  sooner  had  I  finished 
cursing  technology  —  we  never  had 
to  go  through  this  during  the  plentiful 
days  of  typewriters  —  when  I  spotted 
an  unclaimed  VDT  in  the  corner  of  the 
newsroom.  Since  the  notes  needed 
for  my  story  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  newsroom  on  my  desk,  I  staked 
my  claim  by  signing  on  and  typing  in  a 
byline  for  good  measure.  I  then  ran  to 
my  desk  to  grab  the  notes  and,  don't 
you  know,  in  the  split  second  that  it 
took  me  to  fly  across  the  newsroom 
and  back,  my  VDT  was  gone? 

Gone.  I  tell  you. 

It  had  been  stolen  by  another 
reporter  who  had  signed  me  off  and 
had  signed  himself  on.  1  believe  the 
cliche  “in  no  time”  best  describes  it. 


(Williams  is  a  reporter  at  the 
Rochester  [N,Y.]  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.) 


L  he  New  York  Tunes,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  USA  TODAY,  and 
Donrey  Media  Group  all  realize  the 
importance  of  independent  contractor 
bonding. 

(213)474-5594 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90024 

Originalor;  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond.  Carrier  Accident  Insurance 


Now,  I  know  you  probably  won’t 
see  this  letter,  let  alone  print  it 
because  you  receive  so  many,  but  I 
need  an  answer  to  this:  Would  any¬ 
thing  have  been  wrong  with  bringing 
in  my  cousins  from  Chicago  to  take 
care  of  this  thieving  reporter? 

Seeing  Red  in  Rochester 


Dear  Gentle  Journalist: 

If  you’ve  ever  covered  Saturday 
night  cops,  you  know  that  violence  is 
so  very,  very  senseless.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you’ve  ever  had  a  VDT 
yanked  right  from  under  you  —  espe¬ 
cially  on  deadline  —  you  also  know 
that  violence  sometimes  is  justified.  It 
appears.  Red,  that  you  have  been  the 
victim  of  the  computer  age  in  the 
newsroom. 

In  the  days  when  Royals  and 
Underwoods  reigned,  there  was  none 
of  this  circling  and  swooping  for  com¬ 
puters  like  buzzards  gone  off  a  diet. 
Clanging  manual  typewriters  were 
cheap  enough  so  that  there  was  one 
typewriter  per  reporter. 


That’s  why  they  use  the  Weinberg 
Plan.  Call  for  details  about  Carrier 
and  Dealer  Bonding.  A.sk  about 
carrier  insurance,  too. 

Deane 

WEINBERG 

INSURANCE  AGENCY.  INC. 


invasion  of  the  likes  of  the  VDT  (short 
for  video  display  terminal)  and  the 
cathode-ray  tube  (long  for  CRT  or 
tube).  Because  these  computer  whiz¬ 
zes  are  not  cheap,  there  are  but  so 
many  of  them  in  a  newsroom.  Conse¬ 
quently,  that  one-reporter-one  type¬ 
writer  business  is  out  and  importing 


felonious  kinfolk  from  the  Midwest  is 
in. 

Reporters  and  editors  alike  are 
finding  themselves  in  the  odd  position 
of  having  to  share  VDTs  with  other 
reporters  and  editors.  For  many  of 
you,  this  what’s-mine-is-yours  rela¬ 
tionship  is  not  without  its  problems. 

And,  Red,  this  is  not  happening  in 
Just  your  newsroom.  In  newspapers 
all  across  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  fellow  reporters  are  coming  into 
the  newsroom  all  ready  to  write  after 
a  hard  day  of  finding  The  Truth,  only 
to  find  themselves  facing  the  more 
difficult  job  of  finding  a  tube. 

Now,  Miss  Abby-Ann  realizes  that 
you  reporters  and  editors  are  busy 
what  with  editing  seminars,  writing 
workshops,  libel  conferences,  man¬ 
agement  training,  and  printing  only 
the  bad  news,  not  to  mention  the  Sun¬ 
day  meetings.  Page  One  meetings, 
supervisors’  meetings  and  morning, 
noon  and  night  meetings,  but  the  fact 
is  that  you  need  help  when  it  comes  to 
VDTs. 

What  journalists  need  are  lessons  in 
tube  etiquette. 

Sure,  when  you  guys  were  given 
VDT  instruction,  you  were  told  how 
to  sign  on,  how  to  move  graphs,  how 
to  send  copy  to  the  city  desk,  whom  to 
call  in  the  event  your  story  vanished 
from  the  screen.  Apparently,  your 
instructors  missed  manners  —  and 
this  is  where  Miss  Abby-Ann  comes 
in. 

What  I’ve  done  is  a  Q-and-A,  as 
you  journalists  call  it,  on  tube  eti¬ 
quette,  by  far  one  of  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  issues  in  newrooms  today. 

If  I  can  save  just  one  journalist  from 
toying  with  death  by  stealing  a  fellow 
journalist’s  tube,  then  I  will  consider 
my  job  done. 

(Continued  on  page  4S) 


.^^NDING 

Protection 


Today,  it’s  different,  due  to  the 


In  the  days  when  Royals  and  Underwoods  reigned, 
there  was  none  of  this  circling  and  swooping  for 
computers  like  buzzards  gone  off  a  diet. 
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REACHES  100,000 
PAID  CIRCULATION 


For  the  last  year,  Investor’s  Daily  has  been  the  fastest-growing  daily 
newspaper  in  America ...  AugusMo-August  paid  circulation  gain  was  54.51%. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Investor’s  Daily  chairman,  William  J.  O’Neil  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  newspaper’s  escalating  growth  rate:  Investor’s  Daily  is 
uniquely  in  tune  with  today’s  faster-paced  business  marketplace.  We  give  our 
readers  all  of  the  important  business  and  economic  news  concisely  to  save  them 
time,  and  page-after-page  of  useful  exclusive  stock  market  data  to  help  our 
readers  focus  on  the  market’s  trend-setters.  We  are  particularly  gratified  by  the 
results  of  our  own  recent  surveys  which  show  that  we  are  now  getting  more  than 
three  readers-per-copy  throughout  the  financial  community,”  O’Neil  stated. 
"Obviously,  our  advertisers  are  enjoying  the  bonus  circulation  benefits  of  our 
rapid  growth,  "he  added. 

Investor’s  Daily  Is  distributed  to  major  metropolitan  markets  nationally 
from  three  strategically  located  satellite-linked  printing  plants  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  and  New  Jersey.  The  company  has  plans  to  expand  its  multi-plant 
network  in  the  future  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

Contact: 

Wesley  Mann,  Editor 
213/207-1832 

1941  Armacost  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 


THE  PROOF  IS  IN  THE  READING 


The  results  are  in.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News  clearly  dominates  the  Denver 
market. 

According  to  Scarborough’s  1987  News¬ 
paper  Audience  Ratings  Study  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  market,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
has. . . 

. . .  More  daily  readers  than  The  Denver 
Post.  (43.3  percent  of  all  adults  in  the  Den¬ 
ver  market  read  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
each  day  compared  with  only  27.3  percent 
who  read  The  Post.) 

. . .  More  Sunday  readers  than  The  Denver 
Post.  (Average  Sunday  readership  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  is  47.1  percent,  com¬ 
pared  v\hth  42.8  percent  for  The  Post.) 

. . .  More  than  twice  as  many  exclusive 


daily  readers  as  The  Post.  (The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  has  611,000  exclusive  daily 
readers.  The  Post  has  299,700.) 

. .  .Nearly  one-fifth  more  exclusive 
Sunday  readers  than  The  Post.  (The  Rocky 
Mountain  News  has  519,200  exclusive  Sun¬ 
day  readers.  The  Post  has  435,400.) 

These  numbers  confirm  what  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  has  always  believed:  when 
you  provide  excellent  news  coverage  in 
every  department,  your  paper  becomes  a 
daily  part  of  readers’  lives — not  just  a  daily 
delivery. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
W  NEWSPAPERS 

COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 


